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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


CHAPTEE X. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OP THE EMPIRE. 

\,~From Frankfort to Dantzig, 

The Treaty, of Frankfort,* which embodied the results 
of the Franco-German War, may be called the corner- 
stone on which reposed the edifice of Ger- 
many’s relations to all her neighljours ; and “ 

it is to these relations that we now propose 
to devote a special, chapter, as to a field of action in 
which Prince Bismarck has achieved such great mjd 
unparalleled triumphs. His domestic policy, as we shall 
see, was a mixture of light and shade, of success and 
failure ; and his opponents have always maintained that, 
in internal affairs, his failures far overweighed his 
success. But few of his parliamentaiy foes ever 
ventured to question the wisdom of the Chancellor’s 
purely foreign policy, or to express dissatisfaction with 
any of his^ acts in the sphere of international relations. 
It is true that his attitude to the Papacy has divided 

* See Appendix. 
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his countrymen, on this particular subject, into admirers 
and detractors j but the quarrel between the Prussian 
State and the Church of Rome falls within limits which 
so incompletely coincide either with the held of domestic 
or of foreign policy, while comprising a considerable 
portion of each, that we have resolved to devote a special 
chapter to the “ Kulturkampf ” alone. The “ Kultur- 
kampf” was waged with a spiritual Power; but it is to 
Bismarck’s dealings with the purely temporal neigh- 
bours of Germany that we must meanwhile confine our 
attention, and the sequel will show that these dealings 
proved him to be gifted with a genius for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs equalled by few statesmen of 
any age and surpassed by none. 

We have said that the Treaty of Frankfort (signed 
iOth May, 1871) was the corner-stone of reconstructed 

Tho Treaty of Germany; but even -after the rough block 
irankfort. stoue had been dug out of the 

diplomatic quarry, it could not be chipped into shape 
and fixed into its appointed place without a painful 
amount of dangerous delay. Plenipotentiaries of France 
and Germany had met at Brussels (28th March) to 
convert the Preliminaries of Peace (26th February) into 
a Definite Treaty ; but a month elapsed, and no great 
progress was made in this direction. For, now that they 
were no longer directly overshadowed by the wings of 
the Prussian eagle, the Frenchmen began to pluck up 
a little courage, and to whittle at their engagemeirts, 
suggesting the alteration of this and the modification of 
that. In particular, they made a most resolute effort to 
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procure a change in the conditions of payment of the 
war-indemnity, which would have virtually reduced the 
five milliards to three or three and a half. But, in 
addition to this, the French Government had shown bad 
faith, or remissness tantamount in its effects to bad 
faith, as to the military stipulations of the Preliminary 
Treaty. 

The German troops in the occupied departments had 
not punctually received the suras due for their main- 
tenance; and, worse than all, the French Bad faith ot 
had concentrated on Paris an army of nearly 
140,000 men, though they, had agreed to withdraw all 
but a tenth part of this number behind the Loire. As 
an excuse for breaking this agreement, they pleaded that 
the capital was a prey to the Commune, and that the 
prime necessity for suppressing domestic anarchy made 
it impossible for them meanwhile to comply with the 
conditions that would enable them to get rid of foreign 
occupation, Bismarck hesitated not to admit the reason 
of this, and, having no wish to increase the difficulties 
of the Versailles Government, he permitted it to take 
its own measures for re-capturing Paris and extinguish- 
ing the flames of revolution. But even then it did not 
seem to him to display sufficient energy, and it was a 
serious question with him whether the German army 
ought not again to -intervene and bring matters to a 
crisis. The Government of Versailles showed no alacrity 
infrecognising the substantial favours aiid forbearance 
which had been shown it by the Germans; the negotia- 
tions at Brussels were dragging ; and Bismarck resolved 
6 2 
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to put an end to a relation between the two nations 
which, as he said, was "neither peace nor war.” He 
therefore inAuted M. Jules Favre to a personal interview, 
and the two statesmen met at Frankfort on the 6th 
May.* 

We need not detail the negotiations that now took 
place, and which only lasted three days. M. Favre was 
full of protestations of good faith. 

“ Your acts,” said the Chancellor, “ are more significant than 
your words, and what you say does not greatly reassure us. You 
have not abandoned the hope (which to me seems a very chimerical 
one) of interesting Europe in your cause ; and you think that with 
its intervention you would succeed in modifying the conditions of 
peace.’* t 


These accusations — which the Chancellor had urged 
with an animation that made M. Favre dread a repeti- 


Favro nopfo- 
tiatos again 
with 

Bismarck, and 
under pres- 
sure or a cere- 
monious ulti- 
matum the 
Treaty of 
Frankfort is 
signed. 


tiou of the angry scene at Versailles — had 
been preceded by an ultimatum which 
Bismarck, " in full uniform and accompanied 
by all his staff,” had read out to the French- 
men “in a grave and solemn voice.”J “ Give 
us at once the guarantees we desire,” was 


the substance of this ultimatum, "or we must look after 


our own interests in the way we deem best.” M. Favre 
strove to show that the definitive conclusion of peace 
was surely guarantee enough, without the continued 


* Bismarck was accompanied, among others, by Counts Aminf and 
Hatzfeldt; while with M. Favro came M.^Pouyer-Quertier, Ministcr'of 
Finance, and M. de Goulard, Member of tiie Kational Assembly, 
t “ Simple Bdcit,” par M. Jules Favre. 
t Idem. 
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occupation of French territory by the German troops ; 
but on this point the Chancellor met him with “ in- 
flexible resistance/’ as, indeed, he also did on most 
others. One important thing was the future commer- 
cial relations of the two countries. 

^‘We had been instructed/ wrote M. Favre, ‘‘to maintain the 
statm quo, and thus reserve our future ; but M. de Bismarck 
opposed this with downright vehemence, declaring that he would 
nitlier re-commence the w ar of cannon than expose himself to a war 
of tarifis.” 

Here again, too, the French had to yield, and grant 
Germany the treatment of the most favoured nation. 

“ Those who accuse US of having shown too much complaisance 
in presence of the enemy’s demands, forget that we were completely 
at his mercy. Unable to resist him on the field of battle, we could 
do nothing in the negotiations but wring from him a few slight 
modifications by appealing to considerations of equity and the good 
sense to which he was not always insensible.” 

But why proceed further? The Chancellor’s ulti- 
matum had the due effect, and on the 10th of May, in 
the Swan Hotel at Frankfort— about a bowshot distant, 
as we have already had occasion to remark, from the 
meeting-place of the old Diet, where Bismarck really 
began his career as the Unifier of his nation — there was 
signed the definitive Treaty of Peace between France 
and Germany. 

Ten days afterwards (the 20th), ratifications were 
fichanged at Frankfort, and M. Favre with a heavy 
heart took final leave of Bismarck, “ who was radiant,” 
after the two statesmen had frankly exchanged their 
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views on the future relations of their countries. 
M. Favre ventured to express the fear that the new 
ambassador in Berlin would have a very 
an?a£Sr*"®’ difficult and disagreeable time of it. “Oh, 
you are very much mistaken,” replied Bis- 
marck, with the utmost vivacity ; “he will he the happiest 
of your ministers. We shall keep him wrapped up in 
cotton wool.’’* The Chancellor congratulated Favre on 
the definitive conclusion of peace, attributing it to his 
“personal intervention.” Favre, on the other hand, 
thanked the .Chancellor for the “unmerited compli- 
ment,” and begged him to address himself directly to 
him whenever he feared a conflict. 

Nor was it long before the Chancellor had occasion 
to profit by this request. It w'as the ICth of June — 
the day on which the Emperor, flanked 
compSVith by Bismarck and Moltke, had made his 

the requcHt. 

triumphal entry into Berlin at the head of 
his laurel-wreathed troops, through endless lanes of cap- 
tured cannon and the frantic acclamations of a proud and 
grateful populace — the final scene in the unparalleled 
drama of the great war. Did the sound of these jubilant 
shouts of victory and the exultant music of triumphal 
banquets' float through the summer air even unto Paris, 
and, rendering the bitterness of defeat unbearable, goad 
the vanquished on to half-unconscious acts of desperate 
folly ?t Bismarck, at least, seems to have thought so; 

• Nous le tioiidrons dans du coton/’ Simple par M. Juldis 

Favre. 

t “ L’echo de ces joies bmyantes retentit jusqu’^ Yersailles on il aug- 
meutait Famertume de nos ordinaires tristesses. Plusieurs foie ma pensoe 
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for, diBmounting from the charger which had carried 
him through the acclaiming streets, he penned the 
following telegram to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs : — 

“ I leam from the reports of our generals that your soldiers have 
occupied the ground reserved to our troops in the 2 ones of Lilas, 
Rainey, and Romainville ” (around Paris). Now, therefore, I have 
the honour to inform your Excellency that unless they at once re- 
tire behind their lines, our troops will attack you this very day at 
midnight.” * 

inqui^te m’avait transporte au milieu de nos vainqueurs, d’ont I’aJl^gresse 
me semblait insulter a notre douleur.” — “ Simple R4cit,** 

* This incident was once vividly described from another point of view 
by a Berlin journal (the Post), which vouched for the accuracy of its 
narrative, as follows: — “ The Emperor, as glory-crowned victor, had entered 
Berlin amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the populace. Halting in 
front of Blucher’s statue, there were home past him fifty-five captured 
French colours with their silken folds fluttering and rustling in the breeze 
created by the thundering cheers of the multitude. Prince Bismarck, 
who, in passing through the (Brandenburg) Gate, had made a curt inti- 
mation to and received brief answer from the Emperor, sat upright but 
restless in his saddle behind his Majesty, looking around him as if in 
quest of something. An acquaintance approaching him asked what his 
Highness wanted. * Paper and pencil ’ was the reply, and those articles 
were quickly procured from the pocket-book of a policeman. The Prince 
wrote off a hasty word or two on his thigh, and holding the paper aloft, 
said, * Here is a telfgram ; will you carry it ?’ ‘ Tea/ replied the bye- 
stander thus addressed. ‘ Thanks,’ said the Prince, * you can read it.’ 
Hurriedly passing through the crowd, the messenger read it in the quieter 
Behrenstrasse ; — ‘ To the Gorman Commander of the Outposts, Paris.-— 
If the French outposts advance further, attack them.’ What a moment 
that was ! Close together lay the dice of peace and war. Her& were the 
standards unfurled for the joyful march of peace, there was the drawn 

sword raised to strike What had happened P The French troops 

had pushed their outposts beyond the line agreed upon, and the German 
Copimander had asked whether he should hold on to his line, or whether 
1^ should make way for the French movement. Being admirably acted 
on by Count Waldersee, the Militaiy Attach^ at Paris, into whose hands 
the telegram came, the war cloudlet vanished as quickly as it had risen, ‘ 
and in undimmed splendour the sun of peace again beamed over Europe.” 
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Intended to bring the French authorities to their 
senses, this peremptory telegram very nearly had the 
effect of depriving M. Favre of his ; and 
but’ciaSgerouB “ I read this incomprehensible message twice 
so as to convince myself that I was not 
the dupe of an illusion.” What on earth did it all 
mean ? M. Thiers was having his usual evening 
nap,* and could not be roused. But there was no 
time to be lost. M. Favre “pounced upon his pen” 
(“ sautai sur ma plume ”), and telegraphed (in sub- 
stance) to the Chancellor : “ For heaven’s sake forbear ; 
the whole thing is a misunderstanding.” To Marshal 
MacMahon, also, and to the Minister of War, be sent 
in hot fury, while orderlies scoured away ‘at a break- 
neck pace through the darkness and “ torrential rain 
and half an hour before midnight Favre was able to 
reply to the terribly imperious Chancellor that the 
encroachment of the French outposts on the German 
zone of occupation was due to a sheer mistake, 
which had now been rectified. But the incident, all 
the same, afforded a fine illustration of the methods 
employed by the Chancellor in dealing with the 
French, even after the Treaty of Frankfort was in his 
pocket. 

Within a few days after the mutual ratification of 
that Treaty, Paris became the scene of an appalling and 
a chastening drama. The Commune — which for more 


* “ Tout cela fut fait pendant le sommeil do M. Thiers, qui, lorsque 
log affaires lo lui permettaicnt, so couchait do six a huit heures. Je n’avais 
pas voulu troubler son repos.” — “ Simple Recit.” 
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than two months had defied the regularly constituted 
Government of France, defied the French army, that, 
succeeding to the Germans, had placed the capital under 
a second state of siege — the Commune at ^ txansfonna- 
last fell ; but it fell not until after, Samson- 
like, it had involved the beautiful city of the Seine in 
horrible and irreparable havoc. Paris ran with blood 
and was all ablaze, as never before, in all its tragic 
history, it had bled or burned ; and when this ghastly 
Transformation Scene of Terror was over, the Germans 
looked, and lo ! they beheld the Genius of moderate 
Kepublicanism seated triumphant on her French throne 
— with one foot on the disjewelled remnant of an 
Imperial crofen, and the other on the extinguished torch 
of anarchic Democmey. 

It was the regenerated France of this moderate re- 
publicanism with which Bismarck, the ministerial Caesar, 
now had to deal. Under its patriotic President, M. 
Thiers, 'the Government of the Bepublic was animated by 
loyalty to its engagements, and by the absorbing wish 
to get rid as fast as possible of the presence 
or the hated invaders, oi whom about hair a gently wiiu the 

Republic. 

million still remained behind as a pledge 
for the fulfilment of the peace-conditions. Bismarck, 
on the other hand, did all he could to facilitate com- 
pliance with these hard terras. “ It is not our aim,” 
he said, “ to injure our neighbour more than is abso- 
Imtdy necessary to assure for us the execution of the 
Treaty of Peace, but, on the contrary, to help and 
ena.ble him, as far as we can do so without detriment to 
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•our own interests, to recover from the disaster that has 
befallen his country.” * 

The Chancellor, indeed, practised this policy of con- 
ciliation to a degree wduch convinced him that he had 
grossly overrated the capacity of the French people to 
feel gratitude. Infinitely harder and more humiliating 
, , , to the sensitive French than the ruinous 

theJ^cTcon- indemnity they had to pay, was the con- 
ditions. tinned presence of their vanquishers which 

they had to tolerate. Bismarck was fully alive to the 
moral and political effects of this continued occupation, 
and he had as little wish to test to the utmost the 
French power of enduring moral degradation, as he was 
anxious to avoid the very semblance of interference with 
the course of their internal affairs. Now, several de- 
partments had already been evacuated on payment of 
the first milliard (it may be remembered that there 
were five altogether), and it was stipulated that half a 
dozen more should be set free on receipt of the second 
milliard by the 1st May, 1872. But Bismarck did not 
insist on the rigorous fulfilment of this condition.. In 
the autumn of 1871, M. Pouyei’-Quertier (of whom the 
Chancellor had formed a most favourable opinion at 
Frankfort, and with whom he continued to correspond),! 
went to Berlin to plead for a mitigation of this clause ; 

* Reichstag, 25th October. 

t “ Pendant quo je parhiis le Chancelier no cessait d’attacher son regard 
sur M. Ponyer-Quertier. II etudiait attentivement I’expression de s6n 
visage, et paraissait inquiet et m6content. Cette impression ne tarda pas 
a so dissiper, et fit bientot place d une cordialite presque coufiante.” — 
Simple Recit,” par M. Jules Favre. 
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and there was signed a Supplementary Convention 
‘ (12th October), by which the (3-ermans contented them- 
selves with financial * instead of military securities for 
the payment of the second milliard, undertaking to 
evacuate six more departments at once, and to reduce 
their army of occupation to 50,000 men. In return 
for this concession, the French agreed to open their 
gates to the industries of Alsace-Lorraine ; but still, the 
balance of political and financial gain was decidedly on 
the side of the French, seeing that, to speak of nothing 
else, they had been relieved from the pecuniary burden 
of maintaining so many Grerman troops. 

One would have thought that the material favours 
thus extended to the French might have disposed them 
to gratitude — and Bismarck bore public testimony to 
the fact that a portion of their Press actually did give 
expression to something like feelings of this kind. But 
what availed that, when this very same 
Press openly, or tacitly, applauded the S|™?umiefor 
murder of German soldiers of the army of 
occupation by French assassins ; and when the juries 
appointed to try the cases invariably acquitted the 
murderers against all the laws of evidence ? " Five la 

Justice y shouted the Paris crowd on hearing of one of 
these verdicts — that crowd which only echoed the words 
of the presiding judge, who remarked: “ We all hate the 
Prussians, and long for the hour of retribution.”t 

•• ..lie securities for payment of the second milliard only retained a 
military character to this extent, that the evacuated departments were 
meanwhile declared to bo neutral. 

t ‘‘Politische Geschichte dor Gegenwart,*’ 1871. 
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Bismarck had demanded extradition of the assassins 
of Q-erman soldiers, but his request was refused ; and, 

RTows a 0^ French justice, he did not press his 

wiser man. demand. On finding, however, that he had 

no less over-estimated the impartiality of French justice, 
than placed too much faith in the operation of French 
gratitude, he lost no time in taking measures calculated 
to secure him in future from detriment in the one case 
and from disappointment in the other. The occupied 
departments were at once placed under a state of siege ; 
and the French Government was informed that, should 
the murderers of Pi’ussian soldiers not henceforth be 
given up, French hostages would be conveyed to Ger- 
many and further reprisals enforced.* At the same 
time Germany would have to take her own military 
measures, to secure fulfilment of the peace-conditions, 
iiTespective of the wounding of French sensibilities by 
the continued presence of tlie invader. 

Bismarck was far from making the French Govern- 
ment accountable for the verdicts of the juries ; and, 
Diplomatic indeed, on the very day that the Chancellor 
tween jVaiice had penned his remonstrance, M. Thiers had 
restored. remar kcdf : — “ To those who may believe 

that killing a foreigner is not murder, I must observe 
that they are abominably in error.” But the conduct of 
the juries, as well as the comments of the Press on their 
verdicts, had convinced Bismarck that “ our hopes of 
revising mutual confidence must still, alas, be chafac- 


* Despatch from Bismarck to Count Aniim, 7th December, 1871. 
t lu his message to the Assembly, 7th December. 
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terised as premature ” ; and yet at this time — December, 
1871 — there was taken a further important step in the 
desired direction by the restoration o£ regular diplomatic 
relations between France and Germany — the Vicomte 
de Gontaud-Biron being sent as Ambassador to Berlin, 
and Count Amim, who had assisted Bismarck to negoti- 
ate the Treaty of Frankfort, to Paris. 

But before pursuing the further course of reconcilia- 
tion between the two nations, we must turn aside for a 
short while to glance at the simultaneous ~ 

o Gernmnjr and 

development of Germany’s relations to some 
of her other neighbours. Of these neighbours, Russia and 
Austria were by far the most important ; and as for the 
former of thbse two Powers, the French war iiad only 
served to strengthen the bonds of her friendship — her 
dynastic friendship at least — with Germany.* Acting on 
the principle of give and take, Russia had compelled Aus- 
tria to remain neutral during the great conflict ; and, for 
this essential service, Bismarck had not sought to hamper 
her in her efforts to shake oflT the trammels of the Black 
Sea Treaty. There was mutual satisfaction at the result, 
find this feeling found expression in a meeting of the 
two Emperors at Berlin, in June, 1871; but much more so 


'►We prefer to describe this friendship as more dynastic than national ; 
for the bulk of the Russian people themselves, we are afraid, regarded the 
unification of Germany with anything but friendly feelings. “The 
Russian press,” as Dr. Busch writes, “ was aU but nuauimonsly unfavour- 
able to the unification of Germany by Prussia, and therein faithfully 
reflected public opinion, which regarded the concentration of Germany’s 
people into one mighty force as seriously injurious to - Russian interests. 
Nearly all the Russian newspapers complained that the Germans kept their 
eyes greedily riveted upon Russia’s Baltic provinces.”— “ Our Chancellor,” 
vol. ii., p. 20. 
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in December of the same year, when a military deputa- 
tion — ^^including Prince Frederick Charles, Count Moltke, 
and several other distinguished Generals, who had been 
decorated by the Czar for their victories over the French 
— repaired to St. Petersburg to attend the festival of St. 
George. In toasting these honoured guests, the Czar 
was most eflFusive in his allusion to the — 

close friendship and the companionship in arms which ‘ had boimd 
the two nati6ns together in even* memorable days of old, which would 
also survive to future generations, and which formed the best pledge 
for the maintenance of peace and legal order in Europe.” 

All this was clear and significant enough, but for none 
had it greater meaning than for Austria, who hastened 
to take her cue from the diplomatists of the Neva. 
But, indeed, Austria had already proved herself to 
be endowed with that highest kind of wisdom which 

consists iri recognition of accomplished facts, 
niBes'aceonil*' and in submissiou to the inevitable. There 

plished facts. 

can be little doubt that when, after Konig- 
griltz. Count Beust, the rival and opponent of Bismarck’s 
national • policy, was called to the helm of afiairs at 
Vienna, this was done with a view to devise retribution 
for the events of : 1806 . But the logic of events is 
stronger than the lust of revenge. Beust was prevented 
by Gortchakoff from giving the promised aid to France ; 
and, when the German Empire was at last proclaimed at 
Versailles, the inveterate but irresolute intriguer had no 
other choice than to offer the seeming right hand 61 ' 
hearty fellowship to the young yet powerful nation, the 
dev^pment of whose destinies he had done so much to 
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thwart. Already from Versailles (14th December), Bis- 
marck had written to Vienna announcing accomplished 
facts (as the natural outcome of the Treaty of Prague), 
and expressing the earnest desire of Germany to live on 
such terms of amity with her powerful neighbojir as 
accorded with the traditions of their common past, as 
well as with the necessities of their future. To this 
friendly advance Count Beust had no alternative but to 
reply that, while decidedly averse from considering 
recent events in the light of the Treaty of Prague, he 
could only convey the assm'ance of Austria’s sincere 
good-will towards united Germany, and the hope that 
both nations would continue friends. 

This exchange of friendly assurances was ratified 
in the following autumn (August, 1871), when the 
Emperors William and Francis Joseph, Bismarck 

. Till- I • II meets Beust, 

accompanied by their respective Uhancellors and listens to 

^ ^ the SOUK of the 

— Bismarck and Beust — met at Salzburg.* dying swan. 
Only four years had elapsed since Francis Joseph and 
Napoleon, at the very same place, had whispered 
revengeful hatred of Prussia in their mutual embraces ; 
and now, with Bismarck standing by, the haughty 
Hapsburg made an admirable show of spontaneous 
sincerity in pressing his lips to the proffered cheek 
of the Hohenzollern chief of that Germany which knew 
Austria no more. There were long and frequent con- 
ference's at Salzburg between the Majesties and their 
IMoinisters, and we cannot do better than record the 

* With the Emiieror of Austria were also his Minister-Presidents of 
each half of the Dual Monarchy, Counts Hoheuwart and Andrassy. 
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general result of these interviews in the words of 
Count Beust himself * : 

“ These conferences have led to results which we must regard as 
extremely satisfactory, no less to ourselves than also, as I would 
fain believe, to all Cabinets which cherish the wish to see the peace 
of Europe placed on a solid basis. My conversations with Prince 
Bismarck have not only elicited the expressions of our truly sincere 
wish to help in consolidating universal peace, and obviating the 
recurrence of exciting questions which might imperil it; they 
have also enabled us to admit the complete agreement of our views 
on the nature of our future relations, on the non-existence of con- 
flicting interests, and finally on the expediency of a provisional 
understanding (between u's) in all political questions, and the easy 
possibility of establishing it.’’ 

This was a fine melodious strain, but it was the 
song of the dying swan ; for shortly afterwards — in 
November — this bond of friendship was 

The centrl- 

of G^eman/a^ Sealed by Beust’s dismissal from office, and 
neiKhboura. appointment in his stead of Count 

Andrassy, a Hungarian statesman who had always 
honestly counselled reconciliation with Germany, and 
who could therefore he more safely entrusted with 
the carrying out of this policy than the converted 
advocate of revenge. Austria had finally made up 
her mind to forget 1806 . Not without justice did 
German writers boast f that, whereas the first Napo- 
leon, vi et amis, had to compel the monarchies of the 
Continent to become his allies, the neighbours of 
regenerated Germany approached her by irresistible 

* Circular Despatcli of 12tli September. 

t Vide article quoted iu “ Bismarck; Zwdlf Jahre Beuischer Poliiikt' 

P.17. 
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force of political gravity. ■ “ The German Empire,” said 
•one of those writers, “ horn of a war of defence, betrays 
no inclination to meddle with things beyond its own 
borders. It threatens no one, it forces no one to come 
to it. It is simply there, as the centre of the earth 
is there, and behold ! everything is beginning to ap-' 
proach it.” 

But this centripetal tendency of Germany’s neigh- 
bours was to some extent the result of those centrifugal 
forces which had begun to inspire the statesmen of 
most Continental capitals with the deepest international 
concern. The demoniacal orgies of the 
Paris Commune had aroused the attention of Europe 
to the revolutionary embers smouldering under the 
structure of all society ; and to none did the subject 
suggest itself in a more serious light than to the 
German Chancellor. There is, indeed, reason to believe 
that, at the time of the Salzburg interview, it was the 
subject that lay nearest his heart ; but it is certain, at 
least, that it then formed the topic of earnest conversa- 
tion between the Austrian and German statesmen. It 
was very sagacious of Bismarck to pave the way for 
perfect reconciliation between the two Empires by 
suggesting the common pursuit of an object affecting, 
not so much their international relations, as their 
internal welfare and stability. How to deal with the 
social problems of the time ; how to disarm anarchy 
an^ revolution — ^were two of the questions gravely dis- 
cussed at Salzburg ; and to a certain extent the discus- 
sion was productive of a common agreement. But, 
c 
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from various causps, this agreement could not be imme- 
diately and completely acted on by either side ; and, ' 
in particular, the German Chancellor soon found that 
he was considerably ahead of his time with his schemes 
of international defence against European anarchy. 

. The resilisation of these schemes was retarded by 
press of more important affairs, as well as by the indif- 
ference of certain foreign Governments ; and it was not 
BiRmarok tili fhe year 1881 — if we may shoot so far 
iSu'Kunpo ahead to trace the development of a policy 

U^HinSt itH XI*/ 

common foe. mootcd at Salzburg in 1871— 

it was not, we say, till ten years after this that a 
positive step was taken by the Chancellor with the 
view of combining Europe against its • common foe. 
Taking alarm at the assassination of the Czar Alex- 
ander, in March, 18S1, the Emperor William imme- 
diately requested Bismarck to consider what could be 
done towards inducing the Powers to check political 
murders by changing their laws of asylum. “ The 
main thing,” wrote the Emperor, “will be to gain over 
England, Prance, and Switzerland, who have hitherto 
afforded refuge to political criminals.”* 

In consequence of this appeal, the Chancellor at ' 
Extradition took a stcp in the desired direction 

hrtween by asking Bussia, as the nation most af- 

PniBsja and 

uuRbia. fected, to invite the Powers to a Conference 

on the subject, promising at the same time to give her 


* Spoakinp in the Reichstapf on the Socialist Law (9tli May, 1984), 
Bismarck read out the autograph letter addressed to him by the Emperor 
on the subject of political murder, and detailed the negojbiations with the 
Powers whi<di thereupon ensued. 
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Oermany’s heartiest support. Acting on this sugges- 
tion, Russia, lost no time in inviting the Powers to a 
Conference at Brussels ; but the project fell thi-ough, on 
account of the negative attitude of England. Russia, 
Austria, and Germany at once declared their readiness- 
to attend the Conference, while France made her par- 
ticipation in it dependent on the decision of England ; 
and England declined. Switzerland, too, and other 
States, had replied that their attitude would have to be 
determined by that of the Western Powers. Neverthe- 
less, negotiations continiied to be carried on between 
Germany, Russia, and Austria ; but at last Austria, too, 
declared it to be impossible for her to come to an agree- 
ment on the* subject with the other two Empires, and 
the latter, who had taken the initiative, were left to 
concert their own measures. Nothing more was heard 
of the maturing of these measures till the beginning of 
1885, when the basis of an Extradition Convention, in 
the form of identical Notes exchanged, was at last agreed 
upon between Russia and Prussia* (and afterwards 

* The following is tlio text of the Prussian Idoiitieal Note, whierh will 
have an historical interest : “ I. The Royal Prussian Government under- 
takes to hand over to the Imperial Russian Government, on demand, 
Russian subjects charged, or to he charged, with any of the crimos or 
offences hereinafter set forth, or tliosc who have been condemned for one of 
these crimes or offences, but who have escaped by flight from the punish- 
ment to which they are liable: (1.) The following crimes or offences or 
any preparations for their coimnission, if directed against his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia or the members of his family— murder, malicious 
wounding, imprisoning, and insults. (2.) Assassination or attempted 
as«?«^ idhation. (3.) The making or keeping of dynamite or other explosive 
substances, in cases where the making or keeping of such substances is 
punisliable by the Russian law. II. In all other cases where extradition 
shall be demanded by the Russian Government on account of crimes or 

c 2 
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between the German and the Eussian Empires) — as a 
common precaution against the political revolver, -the 
dagger, and the terrible Dynamite Fiend, which had 
begun to stalk across all civilised countries with such 
havoc-scattering hand. But in recording the conclusion 
of this extradition agreement between Prussia and 
Eussia, we have — for artistic reasons of narrative- 
anticipated the fluctuating course of Germany’s friend- 
ship with Eussia, which the French War, as we saw, 
left on such a very satisfactory footing, as far, at least, 
as the relations of the two dynasties were concerned. 

The Czar and the German Emperor had met in the 
summer immediately after the war ; and, in the autumn 

of the following year. Imperial uncle and 
the three nephew again exchanged assurances or 

Emperors. ^ . 

friendship in circumstances which riveted 
the attention of all Europe for more than a week, and 
kept its tongue wagging for months afterwards. On 
the 5th of September (1872), the Czar — who was 
accompanied by his heir-apparent and his Chancellor 
— arrived in Berlin ; aud next day the two Emperors 
were joined by Francis Joseph, who brought his new 
Minister, Count Andrassy, in his train. These were 
brilliant and memorable days for Berlin, with their balls 
and banquetings, their Imperial embracings and health- 

offences not set fortli in Clause 1., the request shall be taken into con- 
sideration by the Royal Prussian Government, and if there be nothing 
against it, it shall be granted, regard being had to the friendly and 
neighbourly relations which unite the two countries. III. The fact*that 
the crime or offence, in respect whereof extradition is demanded, has been 
committed for a political object, shall in no case be a reason for refusing 
extradition. 
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drinkings, their grand reviews and military manceuv- 
’rings, and their frequent political conferences. Prince 
Bismarck, too, might well be proud of this meeting of 
the three Emperors, for it was all of his sagacious 
devising. 

Having achieved all he wished by war, he had now 
become a “ fanatic for peace ; ” * and his chief aim was 
not only to reconcile any possible foes of Germany 
herself, but also to reunite neighbours whose quarrels 
might affect the security of the young Empire. Ever 
since the Crimean War, Russia had been on anything 
but cordial terms with Austria ; and the natural resent- 
ment felt by the latter, when restrained by the Czar 
from falling on the flank of Germany during the French 
conflict, had not tended to improve the mutual relations 
of the two States. But the reasons that prompted 
Austria to recognise accomplished facts in the German 
Empire, left her no choice as to the policy she might 
pursue towards Russia, whose mighty ruler had extended 
his hand to Kaiser William ; and therefore Francis 
Joseph, who had already, as we have seen, kissed the 
proffered cheek of the German Emperor at Salzburg, 
now repaired with a double palm-branch of settled 
peace to Berlin, which had not beheld him for a score 
of previous years. 

Prince Gortchakoff said of the Imperial meeting 
that the bo'^t thing about it was that its 
r««ults had not been reduced to writing, f 

* ** Fnedmsfanaiiker*^ as he once termed himself, 
t Speaking in the Reichstag on the Eastern Question in February, 
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But, indeed, its meaning was plain enough without that. 
Long estranged monarchs, the most powerful in Europe, 
had met and embraced- each other; while their three 
famous Chancellors — Bismarck, Gortchakoff, and And- 
rassy — had repeatedly been closeted for hours. There was 
no mistaking the significance of acts like these. Europe 
was not over curious to learn what passed at these 
interviews — what current questions were discussed, what 
lines of future policy were agreed upon. Europe was 
content to know that old hatreds had been buried, that 
hands had been shaken all round, and that in its midst 
there had been founded a Ti’iple Alliance, to which even 
France hesitated to ascribe aggressive aims. “ The 
meeting of the Emperors,” said Bismai*ck himself,* 
“ will strengthen the confidence of our friends in the 
preservation of peace, and show our foes how hard it 
will be to break it.” This was a gentle hint to the 
French, whose dreams of an anti-German alliance with 
Austria or Ilussia now began to dissolve. The meeting 
of the three Emperors marked the first stage in the 
consummately skilful policy by which Bismarck sought 
to isolate France from the rest of Europe, and thus 
minimise the danger of a war of revenge. 

Of this tacit peace-alliance between the Emperors, 

1878, Bismarck himself said of tlie Triple Allitmco : “ The relations of 
the three Emi^orors does not at all rest upon written obligations. Not 
one of the throe Emperors is bound to allow himself to be out- voiced by 
the tvro others. Tliey rest on the personal sympathy and confidence of the 
three Monarchs, and upon the long-existing i)ersonal relations of the th?ee 
leading Ministers.” 

* To a municipal deputation, wdiich about this time presented him and 
Moltke with the freedom of the city of Berlin. 
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ratifications, so to speak, were exchanged next year 
*(1873), when Bismarck accompanied his master both 
to St. Petersburg and Yienna to pay the 
necessary return visits. The Imperial party, sJ peters-*" 
which also included Moltke, remained in 
the Russian capital for about twelve days (27th April to 
8th May), and were treated with every mark of con- 
sideration and respect by the Court, from which society 
and the Press failed not — as in duty bound, though 
somewhat reluctantly, perhaps — to take their cue. It 
cannot be pretended that the German alliance found 
much favour with the bulk of the Russian nation, which 
had followed the German victories over France with 
unmistakable malevolence ; and even the heir-apparent, 
at this time, was not without reason suspected of a 
decided predilection for the Frencli ; but the Czar 
himself was ardently attached to his uncle, and left 
nothing undone to enforce from others the semblance, 
at least, of hearty sympathy with his pro-Teutonic 
feelings. “The pliancy . of those around him,” says a 
very competent writer,* “as well as of the public at 
large, resulted from the Czar’s expressed will, and the 
careless amiability of the Russian nature.” Says the 
same author : 

After the Emperor William, Prince Bismarck was naturally the 
object of special attention. The Czar had always treated the Prince 
with marked attention, and this time, therefore, he could only show 
him particular favour by honouring his son ” (Count Herbert, who 
ac *Oin|)anied him). “And of course, too, the German Chancellor 

* Au 8 der Petersburger Ge8ellschaft{‘ Fur st Btsmarch in Petersburg^) ” 
Leipzig f 1881. 
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displayed all tlie amiability he was capable of, addressing all who 
came in his way with that confiding heartiness and outspoken humour ' 
which twelve years previously ” (when he was Prussian Minister at 
this Court) ” had made him the pet of our society. Of politics during 
his stay here, there was no mention ; and even in his intercourse with 
Gortchakoff, Prince Bismarck affected much more to play the old 
acquaintance and the habitue of St. Petersburg society — the man 
who had also enjoyed the special grace and favour of the Czar — than 
the Foreign Minister. With the help of a memory which astonished 
every one, the former Prussian Envoy recalled a thousand incidents of 
the time he had lived among us; all the great and small people 
with whom he had been connected between 1859l and 1862 were 
recognised and reminded of old times by the man who had in the 

interval transformed Europe Wherever his lofty figure in 

its white cuirassier tunic with the blue band (of the Order of St. 
George) showed itself, he was sure of a friendly reception — the happy 
inconsistency of the Bussian nature being such that no one thought 
of the feelings of enmity (towards Prussia) which had filled him in 
the days of the fall of la belle France, and that nobody had a memory 
for the words of consolation and assurance of Russia’s enduring 
sentiments of affection for France which had been whispered into the 
ear of General Le Flo ” (the French Ambassador). 

This visit of Kaiser William and his Chancellor to 
St. Petersburg was hailed by the German public as a 
pledge of lasting friendship between the two Empires ; 
while by a considerable portion of the Eussian Press, on 
the other hand, it was treated as a merely personal affair 
of the Czar, involving no political consequences what- 
ever. The lapse of a short couple of years was to show 
which of these inferences was based on the sounder 
reasoning. 

But meanwhile the attentions which * had bden 
showered on Bismarck at St. Petersburg, in May (1873), 
were again lavished on him at Vienna in the following 
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October (17-23), which found him at the side of his 
master in the old Kaiserstadt. A wish to see the great 
International Exhibition was the ostensible ^ 

In Vienna. 

object of his visit ; but its real aim was to do 
what the Czar, accompanied again by his heir-apparenb. 
and his Chancellor, had already done in the month of 
June — return the handgrasp of Francis Joseph of the 
previous year. The German Chancellor was now again 
frequently closeted with Count Andrassy, in whom he 
found all the qualities of a statesman that could win 
his perfect confidence — all those qualities which induced 
him a few years later to declare that his personal relations 
to his Austrian colleague were the best conceivable. 

“ He is as sure of my telling him the truth, as I am of his doing 
so too. Bu,t in former times it was otherwise. For at the Old 
Diet ” (in Frankfort) “ I have had Austrian colleagues to whom I 
said ; ‘It is a matter of indifference to me whether you speak, or 
whether the wind wliistles down the chimney, for I don’t believe u 
word you say.’”* 

At Vienna Bismarck found encouragement to hold 
out in the struggle against the Papacy, on which he was 
now fairly launched; the political weather-glass was 
consulted as to the aspects of the Eastern Question, 
which had now begun to assume a recrudescent form ; 
but, as a general interpretation of the German Em- 
peror’s presence at Vienna, the outside world was con- 
tent to accept the words in which His Majesty replied 
to the toast of his health. “ The sentiments of friend- 
ship,” he said, “ which were then ” (at Berlin in the 

^ Speech in the Reichstag, 19th Tebruary, 1878. 
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previous year) “ exchanged betweeii us, and which have 
been repeated to me here in full measure, are a pledge 
of European peace, and of the welfare of our peoples.” 
And thus again the French hopes of revenge waxed 
ever fainter and fainter. 

But shortly before the Emperor’s visit to Vienna, a 
further stage in his Chancellor’s policy of isolating 
Gonnany and France had been indicated by the presence 
Italy. Victor Emmanuel in Berlin (22nd — 28th 

September, 1873). Without altogether joining the 
Triple Alliance, Italy had thus expressed a wish to make 
common cause with its aims, and to live within the 
sunshine of its power. Three years had produced a 
wonderful change in the sentiments of Italy towards 
(xermany. In spite of the fact that Prussia had con- 
quered Venetia for the House of Savoy on the field of 
Koniggriitz, and notwithstanding that Giermany had 
given Italy an unmistakable proof of her sincere good- 
will in subsidising the construction of the St. (lothard 
Tunnel — an act, as we saw, which must be reckoned as 
one of the causes of the war with France ; in spite of 
both these facts, the relations of the two (xovernments 
had been anything but cordial during the course of 
the conflict. 


“ Every one who was with ns in France/’ said Bismarck once,* 
“ knows that our relations to Italy during the war were somewhat 
strained — I will not say clouded and remained so till the conclusion 
of peace. And this was owing to the general attitude of Italy, whicl\^ 
in our opinion, betrayed greater love of the French than regard for 


* In the Prussian Uppey Ohambor, 10th March, 1873. 
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the iiiterests of the nation ; otherwise Italy would have had to 
* defend her independence with us against France. For us, that was a 
very striking phenomenon, and doubts arose ” (in our minds) as to 
wliich of these various influences would predominate with the Italian 
Government. Certainly, at least, it was a fact that Garibaldi led 
against us forces, whose departure from Italy, as we thought, might 
have been much more emphatically opposed. Thus a coolness arose" 
between Germany and Italy, which is now happily removed.” 

For Italy was not long in perceiving that her most 
vital interests were identical with those of Germany. 
Above all things, both States were threatened by a 
usurping and aggressive Papacy ; and as the thunder of 
the German cannon at Sedan had shaken down the walls 
of Rome, and with them the last refuge-rock of the 
Pope’s temporal power, so it was in the interest of 
Italian unity, as well as of civil liberty in Germany, 
that these walls should never again be laised. Thus 
both Italy and Germany had, at least, one sacred cause 
in common ; and this cause united tliem in a similar 
attitude, not only towards the Curia, but also towards 
France. For while Germany had every reason to thwart 
the French apostles of revenge, Italy Avas apprehensive 
lest, under a monarchical restoration, the lily banner 
might be unfurled on behalf of the dispossessed and 
self-imprisoned occupant of St. Peter’s Chair. These 
were the chief causes which dispelled the cloud that had 
threatened to gather round the relations of Germany 
and Italy di ^ing the French war. 

* An improvement in these relations had already been 
indicated by the visit of Prince Humbert and- his con- 
sort to Berlin, in the spring of 1872 ; while their per- 
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fection was denoted by the arrival of King Victor Em- 
manuel himself in the German capital, in the autumn 
of the following year (1873). On his way 
Emmanuel in to Berlin, the Se Galantmmo, by special in- 
vitation of Francis Joseph, had spent several 
days at the Hofburg; and, in spite of bygones, the 
popular reception of the King at Vienna was such as 
caused him to remark that only once before had he been 
accorded a similar welcome, and that was when, at the 
head of his conquering troops, he entered Borne. Victor 
Emmanuel’s reception in Vienna was tantamount to 
frank recognition, on the part of his Imperial host, of the 
events of 1859 and 1866; while the King’s presence in 
Berlin — where no less enthusiastic plaudits greeted him, 
and where he was made the object of every conceivable 
honour and attention — was rightly interpreted as ex- 
pressing his regret for the causes of previous coolness 
between Italy and Germany, as well as his desire to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the new and powerful 
Empire against common foes. 

What stamped the King’s visit to Berlin with poli- 
tical meaning, was the fact that his numerous train 
included his Minister-President, Minghetti, and his 
Foreign Mini^ster, Visconti-Venosta. When the latter 


Bismarck and 
La Marmora- 


first called on Bismarck, it was said that 
he found the Chancellor reading General 


La Marmora’s lately published book — “ A Little more 


Light,” * which dealt with the Prusso-Italian negotia- 


tions connected with the war of 1866, and aimed at 


♦ “ Un po piu di luce.’’ 
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discrediting the statesmen of Berlin. General La Mar- 
mora was the chief of that Italian party which still 
held out for a French alliance ; but his Gallic procli- 
vities were based on mere personal pique against Prus- 
sia, whose official writers, he conceived, had said som^, 
very uncomplimentary things about his military capa- 
city. But, indeed, his dilatory conduct as Chief of the 
Staff of the Italian army, in the campaign of 1866, 
had made his own countrymen even denounce him as 
the secret accomplice of Napoleon. In deference to 
public opinion he resigned his military office, but he 
never ceased to look upon Prussia as the perfidious 
author of his misfortunes ; and his repeated attacks 
on the Government of that country culminated in the 
publication of the pamphlet above referred to, which 
contained much that was unpardonably indiscreet, and 
much, according to the Official Gazelle of Berlin, that 
was positively forged.* Bismarck contented himself 
with describing General La Marmora as his personal 
enemy, and certain charges which had been built up 
on his revelations as “bold, mendacious inventions.” 
“ I could easily write about his (La Marmora’s) policy,” 
said the Chancellor, “ much more disagreeable books 
than he has written about mine, were I not averse 
from dragging other personalities and powers into such 
discussions.”! 

But La Marmora’s spiteful and sensational publica- 

* We have interwoven some of General La Marmora’s revelations, now 
made, in our narrative of the events of 1866. 

t Reichstag, 16th January, 1874 
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tion, appearing, though it did, shortly before the arrival 
of Victor Emmanuel in Berlin, failed to frustrate in any 
degree the success of the King’s visit. We 
imiian King’s havo HO rocord of the mutual impression 
produced upon His Maj^y and the German 
Chancellor by their meeting ; but we may be sure that 
the bluff, soldierly, honest, and outspoken Be Ga/ant- 
mmo found himself in very congenial company with 
the man who shared so many of his own popular 
qualities. Bismarck doubtless showed the King the 
remarkable correspondence between the Pope and the 
Emperor which had just taken place, and which vir- 
tually declared the firm resolution of His German 
Majesty to allow no “ Italian priest to tithe or toll in 
our dominions * and we know that the Chancellor 
wrote to Count Arnim, at Paris, a few months after- 
wards (January, 1874) ; “We by no means wish to see 
a war break out between France and Italy, as in such 
an event we should be unable to refuse Italy our sup- 
port.”! So King Victor Emmanuel must have left 
Berlin with the sincere conviction, that he could not 
possibly have done better than identify his interests 
with those of the three Emperors. 

His visit to Germany was another triumph to Bis- 
marck ; and this victory was rendered complete when, 
in the autumn of 1875, the Emperor William repaired 
to Milan to return Victor Emmanuel’s visit, as Francis 
Joseph, in the spring of the same year, had, already 
done at Venice — in that Venice which had once been 

* Bee p. 298, post. f Bismarck to Count Amim, 18tb January, 1874. 
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his. “ I have never experienced anything like it all my 
life,” wrote home His German Majesty of his triumphal 
progress through the plains of Lombardy, and his 
enthusiastic reception in its capital ; while to the 
Italians, the only matter for regret was that the, world- 
famous Chancellor of Barbabianca, as they called the 
venerable successor of Barbarossa on the throne of the 
Holy Roman Reich, was not at his master’s side.* 
We can well imagine what wore the feelings which 
animated the breast of Pio Nono, as, peering through 
his prison bars in the Vatican, he beheld the “first 
German Emperor and the first King of Italy ” thus 
affectionately embracing each other, on soil erstwhile the 
refuge-ground of Holy Church. But the exasperation 
of the apostles of religion in Italy was not greater than 
the dejection of the apostles of revenge in France, to 
whom the meeting at Milan was a pregnant warning 
and a sign. 

During all these years, the French idea of revenge 
was the element in the foreign affairs of the Empire with 
which Bismarck chiefly had to reckon, and 
therefore we must now turn back to trace 

111 France, 

the progress of this idea from the point 
where we branched off to consider the simultaneous 
development of Germany’s relations to some of her other 
neighbours. This point was indicated by the restora- 
tion of regular diplomatic intercourse between the 

Tho fitato of the Chancellor’s health prevented him at the last 
moment from accompanying the Emperor to Italy ; but he was represented 
by his eldest son, and Moltke also was in his Majesty’s train. 
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Empire and the Eepublic (December, 1871); but this 
observance of outward form did not blind Bismarck to 
the truth. 

** The openness,” he wrote to Count Arnim, with which, since 
the conclusion of peace, national hatred against the Germans has 
been fomented and proclaimed aloud by all parties in France, leaves 
us in no doubt that every Government, whatever its party form, will 
regard the revanche as its chief duty.” 

And further : 

“If it be correct,” (as you report), “that Her Majesty the 
Empress has written to ask M. Guizot’s advice as to how French 
hatred of us might be moderated, a feeling springing from feminine 
sensibility doubtless dictated that step. But it does not lie within 
your Excellency’s province to soothe the unjustifiable ire of our 
neighbours, so long as any such endeavour shall continue to be as 
manifestly futile, as it is inconsistent, with our* national dignity. 
We do not desire war, but we are quite ready to wage it again 
whenever fresh aggressions on the part of France shall compel us to 
do so.” 

The prospect of continued peace for Germany varied 
with the changing kaleidoscope of parties in France. 

To all. of those parties, as we have seen, the 
Chancellor ascribed more or less bellicose 
intent ; but from the republicans he seems 
to have thought , that Germany, on the 
whole, had less to fear than from any of the 
monarchical factions. Bismarck favoured 
the idea of a republican form of Government in France, 
as it existed ; while Count Amim, the German Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, felt prompted, no less by his own convic- 
tions and interests, than by the presumed leanings pf 


Bismarck 
j)referfl a 
rc‘publicAn 
form of 
(Sovcrnient In 
France, and 
differs on this 
subject from 
Count Arnim. 
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the Emperor, or at least the Court party,- to countenance 
*the notion of a return to a monarchical regime.’ The 
Prince argued for the support of the Rfepublic for the 
twofold reason, that the Empire would be more likely 
• to derive support from.it than from a Catholic monarchy 
in its struggle with the Vatican, and that it would also 
be less likely, as such, to procure an anti-Grerman 
alliance with any of the continental Powers ; while the 
Count, on the other hand, affected to see in the demo- 
cratic legislature of France a real danger to the semi- 
absolute, or at least quasi-constitutional, dominion of 
neighbouring Sovereigns. The Chancellor pointed out 
that the fall of the Republic would in all probability 
involve the repudiation of the indemnity, and strove to 
show, on general and more permanent grounds, that it 
was Germany’s interest to favour the continuance of a 
French Government which would have to expend most 
of its strength in dealing with internal foes. 

“My opinion/’ wrote Count Arnim, in May, 1872, “is that we 
ought not to repel the addresses of the Bonapartists/’ 

“ A monarchical France,” replied the Prince, in December of the 
same year, “ would meanwhile be more perilous to us than the con- 
tagious influence of republican institutions, the spectacle offered by 
these being more deterrent than otherwise; wherefore you are to 
regard my instructions on this head as unconditional, and to refrain 
from saying or doing anything in an opposite sense/’ 

These few words accurately explain the difference 
of pnlitical opinion between the two highest servants of 
th»i Empire which brought them into sharp personal 
antagonism that finally ended in open quarrel, and in 
one of the most interesting and sensational State trials 
d 
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of the century. As this cause celebre was intimately 
connected with the relations between France and' 
Germany, we cannot do better than interweave here 
some account of that memorable conflict between Bis- 
marck and the only man who ever made a serious effort 
to usurp his place and power.* 

Ton years younger, Harry von Arnim-Schlagenthin 
was of much the same social origin as Herr von Bis- 
, march ; his family was one of the most 

Harrjvon poworful and popular in Pomerania. He 

Amun? adopted and gn'w up under the in- 

fluence of an uncle — Heinrich of the Boitzenburg line — : 
a man who, though a Conservative, had a surprisingly 
liberal and enlightened mind, and became known to fame 
as the “ March Minister,” but was prosecuted for a 
patriotic speech against the Olmiitz policy. Bismarck, 
on the other hand, recording the opinion he formed of 
him (the uncle) while .serving under him in his unruly 
youth at Aix-la-Chapelle, once declared him to be 
“amiable and talented, but disinclined for any steady 
or energetic work,” and compared his opinions to the 
motions of an india-rubber ball. There was a clear 

* 111 writing our account of the Chancellor's conflict with Amiin, we 
have mainly relit*d on the following works, including the diplomatic 
despatches and other documents published in connection with the trial : 
“ Official Shorthand Report of the Amim Trial, with Appendix of Docu- 
ments, (fee., 2 vols., Berlin, 1875.” “Dcr Process Arnim dargestelU von 
elnem alien Juristen {Profeaeor BlunUchli ?), Heidelberg, 1877.” “Pro 
Nihilo ; Vorgeschichie des Arnim 'schen Processes (by Arnim himself), 
Zurich, 187o.” Brief des Grafen Harry von Arnim an den Fursten^on 
Biamarch, &c., London, 1876.” “ Ber Nuniius Kommt, Essay von eir^em 
Dilettante {Arnim), Vienna, 1878 ” “ Quid Faciamus Nos^ Ncuchtrag zum 
Essay ‘ Der Nuntius Kommt * von Chraf Harry Arnim {Vienna^ 1878).” 
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intellectual family-likeness between uncle and nephew, 
^oung Harry von Arnim once told Herr von Bismarck 
that “he looked upon every official superior as his 
natural enemy.” Little did the two young men then 
think what was to come of this theory of State service. 

After having filled various diplomatic offices of a 
subordinate kind, Harry von Arnim, in 1S61, was ac- 
credited as Prussian Minister at the Curia, a post wliich 
had almost come to be regarded as the traditional 
monopoly of men like Niebuhr and Bunsen. But 
Arnim was a statesman as well as a scholar, and when 
the hour for action struck, that is to say, when the 
(Ecumenical Council was summoned, he was ready.* 
On some material issues he was diametrically opposed 
to his Chief at Berlin. But this difference of opinion 
did not shake him in the confidence of his Court, which, 
in recognition of his services at Borne, elevated him to 
the rank of Count, and appointed him to assist in the 
peace negotiations with France. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that Bismarck by no means shared the Emperor’s 
good opinion of the man who, with himself, had signed 
the Treaty of Frankfort. During the siege of l^iris he 
pronounced him to have a good head, but complained 
that there was no relying on his reports, which often 
presented two wholly different views on the same 

day “When I was at Varzin,” he said, “and 

had +0 read his despatches from Borne, his opinion 
nbcmt people there changed twice every other week, 
according as he had been well or ill treated. Indeed, 

• Soo our chapter on the “ Kulturkampf,” p. 266, post. 

d 2 
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he changed with every post, and frequently had dif- 
ferent views in the same letter.” “ He has no rocket 
powder in him,” said the Chancellor once, referring to 
Arnim’s alleged lack of ambition-r-an opinion which he 
was to have ample reason to change before long. 

The war being over, Count Amim was selected as, 
on the whole, the likeliest man to promote the peace 

Thprivniof whicli he had helped to negotiate, and in 
Bismarck. autumn of 1871 was sent as German 

Ambassador to Paris. Knowing, however, the Count’s 
tendency “ to allow his personal impressions to acquire 
the mastery over his political judgment,” the Emperor 
did not sign his appointment without grave misgivings, 
while Jlismarck was wholly opposed to it. And the 
■ event proved him right. It is «tho strict duty of an 
Ambassador to represent the mind of his Government, 
and carry out its injunctions to the letter; but Count 
Arnim had not been long in Paris before he began to 
act on a wholly different theory of diplomatic service. 
The Cerman Ambassador at Paris was all in favour of 
facilitating a monarchical restoration of some kind in 
Prance. Prince Bismarck, on the other hand, was clear 
and emphatic in his reasons for supporting the re- 
publican form of Government. “ You are to regard my 
instouctions on this head,” wrote the Chancellor, “ as 
“unconditional, and to refrain from saying or doing 
anything in an opposite sense.” 

This was surely precise enough. But it did mot 
satisfy Count Amim, who took the unconstitutional 
course of appealing directly to the Emperor, with the 
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object of vindicating his views and converting His 
‘Majesty to his own way of thinking. Success in the 
latter respect, he knew, could only lead to the resigna- 
tion of the Chancellor, as well as to the probable 
selection of himself as his successor. Failure, on the 
other hand, he must have been aware, ought to result 
either in his own retirement or subjection to the will of 
his superior. But though he missed his main purpose. 
Count Arnim yielded to neither of the resulting alter- 
natives as affecting himself. He stuck to his post, and 
continued to carry on intrigues which, aiming at one 
man, imperilled the peace of all Europe. He was 
ambitious, and be leagued himself with French party 
leaders ; and he was even said, we know not with what 
truth, to have speculated in French stocks. He remained 
a scheming diplomatist of the old school, which his 
Chief had rendered unpopular, if not obsolete, by giving 
to truth itself all the political virtues of falsehood ; and 
he had numerous hirelings on the Press, who aided him 
in the prosecution of his crooked designs. 

In the spring of 1873, these were manifested by 
covert acts. M. Thiers wished, by pre-payment of the 
indemnity, to hasten the evacuation of the 
still occupied departments; and the draft of laimer.oua 

** “ pirndrcT 

another convention to this effect was for- 
warded to Count Amim from Berlin, with the short and 
simnle direction : “ C'ent a lamer, ou a prendre!’ But, 
fr«m some reason or other, the Ambassador saw fit not 
to communicate to the President the full text of the 
document. What was his motive ? To achieve. 
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suggest impartial judges, more than was bargained for 
by bis Chief ; to show, in fact, that he was the cleverer* 
man of the two, and better able to guide the policy of 
the Empire. Be that as it may, he was in thi? particular 
matter undoubtedly guilty of irregularity of conduct 
so grave, that it subsequently formed one of the counts 
against him in a proven charge of high treason. The 
weighty transaction with which he had been charged 
fell out of gear. The diplomatists of Berlin, Nancy, 
and Paris were all at cross purposes. “ I cannot com- 
prehend any more than you,” wrote M. Thiers to M. 
St. Vallier, “ the double-dealing of a certain personage.” 
The upshot of the matter was that the negotiations were . 
transferred to Berlin, and the Gferman Ambassador at 
Paris had the mortification of hearing that the Evacua- 
tion Treaty, with the conclusion of which he was him- 
self entrusted, had been signed (16th March, 1873) by 
Prince Bismarck and M. de Gontaud-Biron. Another 
man would probably have at once resigned. Count 
Amim addressed himself directly to the Emperor, 
beseeching him to enquire how and where “truth had 
suffered shipwreck,” and insinuating serious charges 
against the Chancellor. To this complaint, which the 
Emperor at once sent to Varzin, the Prince replied in 
calmly indignant terms, dwelling on his rival’s habit of 
petty intrigue, and reducing, in fact, the issue between 
himself and the Ambassador to one of superior trust- 
worthiness. Yet Count Arnim had powerful friends vat 
Court, including, it was said, even the Empress, and he 
was not recalled. 
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About two months after the conclusion of the. 
Evacu^ion Treaty, a monarchical coalition brought 
about the fall of M. Thiers, and Marshal MacMahon 
ruled in his stead. The event was re- Amimao- 
garded by Bismarck as favourable to the 
hopes of the Bonapartists, and, therefore, 
as a misfortune for Germany, whose enemies openly 
rejoiced at the turn of things. Tlie Chancellor urged 
this eloquent fact in proof of the wisdom of the policy 
which, as responsible adviser of the Emperor, he had 
directed Arnim to carry out in France ; and accused the 
latter of having “ facilitated, if not directly caused the 
change of Government, by thwarting his efforts to keep 
M. Thiers in power.” How far Count Amira was 
encouraged by the Emperor in the course he took, is not 
quite clear ; but it is certain, at least, that His Majesty 
was not nearly so anxious as his Chancellor for the 
continuance of the Republic.* 

With the change of rule in France came a sudden 
change in the opinions of Count Arnim. He had 

* “ Your repeatedly expressed opinion,” wrote Bismarck to Arnim, 
19th June, 1873, “ that the course of things in France under the Govern- 
ment of M. Thiers, must be dangerous to the monarchical principle in 
Europe has so far found favour with his Majesty, that the latter did not 
deem it expedient to support this Government to the same extent as I did. 
The satisfaction which was openly expressed by all our x>olitical foes on 
the fall of M. Thiers, is, meanwhile, a x>roof of the propriety of the policy 
which I, as responsible adviser of his Majesty, have vainly advocated 
against the counsels of your Excellency. The influence exercised by your 
Excellency here (in high quarters) has not x>ermitted me to give you 
plfeitive directions to bring the whole weight of our policy to bear for the 
maintenance of M. Thiers, and . to this circumstance, as you cannot but 
be aware, must be ascribed in great measure the easy and unobstructed 
change of Government (in France).” 
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formerly described M. Thiers as meditating a war of 
revenge, and now he eulogised him as the man of peace 
and safety for Germany. But it was too 

A stormy •' 

Stortild”''' late. Bismarck pointed out to him the 
serious consequences of his disobedience, 
and intimated his intention of taking such steps as 
would ensure unity and discipline in the foreign service 
of the Empire. Instead, however, of resigning, the 
offender went to Berlin in hopes of making his peace 
with the Chancellor. He w'as received by the Em- 
peror, who said that he saw no reason for his recall 
from Paris, and expressed himself — according to the 
Ambassador, whose credibility, however, was rudely 
shaken by the revelations of his trial — in a way which 
showed that he was not blind to the faults imputed. to 
the Prince by his bitterest foes. The same day (Sep- 
tember 1) Arnim called on the Chancellor with pur- 
poses of reconciliation, but was driven away by words 
of wrath. The meeting of the rivals was stormy and 
dramatic. It was some minutes before the shattered 
state of the Count’s nerves allowed him to speak, and 
the Prince was almost speechless with rage. He galled 
his visitor by the lofty superciliousness of his manner ; 
he loaded him with reproaches. For several months, 
Bismarck said, he had robbed him of sleep and rest; 
he had delayed the Convention of March to overthrow 
Thiers; he had slandered him to the Emperor, and he 
had conspired with the Empress to bring about his fail. 
The angiy Chancellor remained implacable, and Count 
Arnim returned to Paris with the conviction that it 
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was as useless to assail him with reasons (or what he 
*held to be such), as to “ batter with peas a stone 
wall.” 

The quarrel ripened. In the beginning of August 
(1873) the Bishop of Nancy, whose diocese included 
several parishes of Lorraine, issued a pastoral breathing 
the spirit of reconquest and revenge. In The breach is 
the absence of the Ambassador, the Ger- widened by 

, . , “ the stene- 

man Charge d Affaires was instructed to 
demand security against the repetition of 
such inflammatory words. The Due de Broglie, while 
deploring their imprudence, replied that he had not 
sufficient means at his command to prevent their 
utterance. But the Chancellor was inexorable, and 
at last the French Government sent him the copy of 
a reprimand which it had addressed to the delinquent 
prelate. In less, however, than three months, out came 
a couple of other pastorals from the bishops of Angers 
and Nlmes, who seemed to vie with eacli other in their 
desire to surpass the passionate appeals of their col- 
league of Nancy. Aware of what his Chief had done 
in the latter case, Count Arnim must have known what 
was expected of him with respect to a similar explosion 
which had fired the German Press, and threatened to 
destroy the appearance of amity between the Eepublic 
and the Empire. The incident, in his opinion, was too 
insignifi^cant to be noticed. “ The German Emperor,” 
he» said, “ sits enthroned too high to be touched by 
the stone-throwing of tonsured Zouaves.” But Bis- 
marck was of a different mind, and instructed Count 
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Arnim to proceed against the bishops on the strength 
of certain articles in the Code P^nal which, to the*’ 
shame of the German Ambassador, had been pointed 
out to his Government by a French journal. But the 
Ambassador wished to be thought a wiser man than the 
Chancellor. Perhaps, even, in this case he was. But 
his reasons did not satisfy his Chief, and it was there- 
fore his duty to obey him. But instead of doing this, 
he argued, and doubled, and theorised ; so that at last 
the question was taken from his care, and he had again 
the mortification of finding that the satisfaction de- 
manded by the Chancellor had been conveyed to him 
by the French Government through its representative 
in Berlin. 

One more little incident, and the drama reached its 


climax. The French Government had thought of ex- 


Count Arnim 
worries his 
Chief with 
. “ feuilleton- 
istic *’ re- 
marks, and is 
in consequence 
transferred to 
Stauiboul. 


changing, as of old. Ministers with the minor 
German Courts — no great compliment to the 
Empire ! — and Count Arnim wrote to the 
Chancellor for instructions on the subject. 
The latter merely expressed his astonish- 


ment that the Ambassador should want to know how 


to treat a question, about which nobody in Germany 
had any doubt. The Count returned to the charge, 
and worried his Chief with what the latter called 


“ feuilletonistic ” remarks about the difficulties of his 


social and diplomatic position in Paris. His Chief 
rejoined that he had no time for such controversies,' £Kid 
that he claimed more obedience, and less initiative, from 
all his agents abroad. Count Arnim hereupon again 
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complained bitterly to the Emperor, but before his letter 
reached Berlin his fate had been sealed. How the 
Chancellor at last managed to convert His Majesty to 
his will, is not clear ; but at any rate, towards the middle 
of March, 1874, Count Arnim was informed of his 
transference from Paris to Constantinople. The latter 
post had recently, at the request of the Sultan, been 
raised to one of the first rank ; but Count Arnim could 
not help resenting his appointment to it. Had he 
foreseen that Stamboul was on the eve of becoming the 
engrossing centre of European diplomacy, his vanity 
and ambition might have been fully gratified. But he 
felt punished and degraded, and he rc'solved to have his 
revenge. He would show that he was a much better 
man than the Chancellor, and that, instead of being 
under, he ought to be over him. He had powerful 
friends at Court, among the noblesse and the clergy ; 
and, with them to back him, what might not yet be 
done ? 

Within a fortnight after Count Arnim had received 
notice of his appointment to Constantinople, a Vienna 
journal, Hie Fresse, made certain diplo- Vienna 
matic revelations professing to emanate ^^piomauo'^®® 
from Florence As a matter of fact, they 
came from Paris. The documents in question consisted 
of several letters written by Count Arnim, when at Home, 
to Dr. Bollinger and another ecclesiastic, with the cele- 
b)»ted “ Fromemoria” in which he set forth his views 
on the questions raised by the Vatican Council. At 
this time (April, 1874) the struggle between Church and 
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State was at the height of its fury, and the publication 
of these papers added fuel to the flames. The mine 
had been well laid. , The Glerman Press Tvrote of nothing 
else. The enemies of the Chancellor sang the praises 
of the man who had predicted the evil consequences of 
the Council, and whose advice, if followed, might have 
averted them all.* Was not, therefore. Count Arnim 
a very much wiser man than Prince Bismarck, and 
ought he not rather to stand in the Chancellor’s shoes ? 
The heat of party strife was then intensified by discus- 
sions on the Army Law,t and great excitement reigned. 

Prince Bismarck took in the situation at a glance. 
Closely following the revelations of the Presse, the 

North German Gazette published his elabo- 

The Chan- , , , t , 

counterbfS® despatch, to Amim, of May, 1809, 

his'riv^Shrow showing why he had refused to adopt the 

olf the mask. , n 1 1 i • 9 

suggestions of the latter as to Prussia s 
attitude to the Council. Its effect was magical. The 
Prince’s foes grew less blatant. They were further 
■silenced by the publication of one of Count Arnim’s 
reports,, which revealed a decided contradiction between 
the views therein contained and the pessimist tone of 
his “ Promemoria ” written a year later. There was, 

* Arnim recommended the presence at the Council of lay agents from 
all the German Slates, with the view of encouraging the bishops to such 
resistance as would, at least, deter the Pope, guided by precedent in 
similar cases, from acting on a narrow majority; and with wonderful 
truth lie presaged tlie baneful results which would otherwise ensue from 
the sanctioning of the Syllabus and the declaration of infallibility. But 
whethetthe same results could have been obviated by the adoption of his 
advice, is a very different question. See our chapter on the “ Kultur- 
kampf,” p. 255, post. 

t See p. 397, post. 
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indeed, strong ground for the suspicion that the latter 
document had been tampered with, before its publication, 
in a way calculated to increase belief in its author’s 
gift of statesmanlike prophecy. The Count felt that 
he had been fairly checkmated, and threw ofiE the mask. 
In a letter to Dr. Bollinger, sent to the Augsburg 
Gazette, he openly impeached the Chancellor’s Church 
policy; while, in a Berlin journal, he denounced the 
publication of his report as a breach of all diplomatic 
custom. It had long been suspected that Prince 
Bismarck and Count Arnim were at daggers drawn. It 
was now known. The quarrel was not only complete ; 
it could not be compounded. 

Menacingly commanded to say what he knew of the 
revelations in the Presse, Count Arnim denied all re- 
sponsibility for them. But, in saying this, jvmim pre- 
he told a deliberate falsehood. He had Ts’l.T^^ed OS'* 

the retired 

himself sent them to Vienna through a 
German journalist in Paris, as was shortly afterwards 
proved. But, meanwhile, untruth was brought home to 
him in connection with another Press intrigue, 'and he 
was placed on the retired list before he had time to 
enter on his post at Constantinople. “ Count Arnim,” 
to quote the words of so calm a judge as Professor 
Bluntschli, “had wearied out his superior with his 
opinionativeness, irritated him by his disobedience, for- 
feited his confidence through indiscretion and want of 
tfuth, and at last compelled him by a direct challenge 
to dispense with his services.” The Chancellor had 
now put aside and rendered his rival innocuous. He 
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was quite willing to be satisfied with this measure of 
justice and revenge. But there presently transpired 
something which forced him to fight the quarrel out to 
its bitter end. 

Prince Hohenlohe, the successor of Count Arnim at 
Paris, had not been long at his post when he reported 
He appropri- that the arcliivos of the Embassy were in- 
IiooVra^ts, complete. A considerable number of most 
arrested. important documcnts were missing. Ques- 
tioned on the subject, Count Amim admitted that he 
had taken with him certain papers, and these he was 
asked to return to the Foreign Office. Some he sent 
back, but retained others, declaring them, from their 
peculiar contents, to be bis private property, and neces- 
sary to vindicate him in his quarrel with the Chancellor. 
He remained obstinate, and hinted at the decision of 
a court of law. lie was plainly told that the case 
belonged, not to the civil, but the criminal judge. The 
Ambassador replied that he had no interest whatever in 
avoiding an inquiry, even by the latter. He doubtless 
thought that the Chancellor, with all his boldness and 
disregard of appearances, would never dare to prosecute 
a man like himself, of high position, with powerful 
friends at Court ; and that he would shrink from the 
unpleasant, and in many respects damaging, disclosures 
which such a course would be sure to entail. He was 
soon undeceived. All Germany, all Europe, was 
startled to hear that Count Harry von Amim, late 
Imperial Ambassador at Paris, had been arrested on 
his own estate near Stettin, one day in October, 
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1874, and brought to gaol in Berlin like a common 
Ifelon. 

Into the details of his sensational trial, which lasted 
a week, and was followed with the deepest interest by 
■ the Press of two hemispheres, it would be 
beside our purpose to enter.* The accused 
was ably defended, the most ingenious pleading was 
displayed on both sides, but the Court sentenced Arnim 
to three months’ imprisonment on the minor count of 
his indictment. The mildness of this judgment excited 
universal surprise. Both the parties at once rushed to 
the Appeal Co\irt — the Arnims as deeming the sentence 
much too heavy, the Bisinarcks as holding it to be much 
too light. But the country in general was satisfied that 
Amim had simply been judged. An impartial court of 
law had condemned his conduct, while his impartial 
countrymen pronounced against both his actions and 
his opinions. Count Aniim, of course, had his own 
story — in some respects a very plausible story — to 
tell ; and th(>re were many who believed, with him, 
that he had been made the victim of his jealous and 
unscrupulous Chief. But history, on the whole, is 
compelled to reject this view. There arc others 
again who, while admitting the faults, nay even 
the crimes of Arnim, contend that Bismarck acted 
towards him with quite unnecessary harshness. Per- 
haps he did. As to this point we can only ask our 
readers to judge for themselves from the unbiassed 

We have already ii[iade use of the main facts revealed in ilie course 
of tlie trial. 
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account of the quarrel which we have endeavoured to 
construct. 

The main interest of the trial centred in the 
correspondence on French affairs which was divulged in 

Its revelations course of it, and the substance of which 
and results. have already interwoven in the preceding 

pages. After perusing these State documents, thus 
dragged, against every principle of custom and expe- 
diency, into the garish light of day, the bitterest foes of 
the Chancellor were forced to admit that they proved him 
to bo a high-souled, sagacious patriot ; his rival, a vain and 
scheming egotist. Europe could not help admiring the 
clear and far-seeing statecraft of the Prince’s masterly 
treatises on the affairs of France, as Germany could not 
help congratulating herself on escaping the dangers of 
an intriguer who aspired to control her destinies. The 
timid were afraid that the revelations of the Arnim trial 
might somehow embroil the Empire once again with its 
hereditary foe ; but the Chancellor had no such fears. 
Still, the disclosures made had most serious disad- 
vantages. That the Chancellor, foreseeing them, never- 
theless proceeded against Arnim, is a proof, if any were 
wanted, that he allows no obstacle whatever to stand 
between him and his end. Prince Bismarck did not, 
perhaps, succeed in doing vengeance upon his incom- 
petent rival without sacrificing, in the eyes of other 
nations, much of his own dignity, and that of 'the 
German Empire. But what he lost in dignity abroad, 
he gained in confidence at home. For he emerged from 
his struggle with Arnim as the doubly popular champion 
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of his countrymen, unselfishly devoted to their highest 
ftiterests.* 

* Having now vanished from the Empire and its servieo, Connfc Amini 
must now also drop out of our narrative, though the rest of his sad and 
downward career may be briefly sketched. In June, 1879, the Court of 
Appeal, to which both parties at once hastened, took a more severe view of 
Arnim’s offence, and increased the term of his sentence from three to nine 
months, though the arm of the law could not reach him, as he had taken 
the precaution to retire to Switzerland. In April, 1876, his conduct as an 
official was subjected to a searching public inquiry by the Imperial Dis- 
ciplinary Chamber at Potsdam, which finally decreed his dismissal from 
the service of the State, with loss of title and pension. But meanwhile 
the condemned man had exposed liimself to a fresh prosecution by th(‘ 
publication of an anonymous pamphlet Pro Nihilo, or the Vorgeschichie 
des Arnim ’schen Processes^ in which he sought to vindicate himself, and 
prove that he had fallen a victim to the personal enmity of the Chancellor. 
The brochure was as interesting as it was indiscreet ; but, though much in 
it may bo true, its general character aTid force was weakened by the knowii 
untruthfulness and uutrustworthin<*88 of its author, who was now accused 
of Idgh treason in that, among other things, he ha<l revealed certain State 
secrets, and wilfully retarded the negotiations of the Evacuation Treaty of 
loth March, 1873, to tlie great detriment of the Empire. Arnim pleaded 
ill health in bar, and the non-eomptjtence of his tribunal — the Royal 
Staatsgerichtshof at Berlin — apari. from whicdi he dcunanded publicity of 
trial, the oral examination. of certain high witnesses, including M. Thiers, 
the Dues de Broglie and Decazes, Leon Renault, Prince Bismarck, and 
Marshal Mnnteiiffel, and the production in cvidoncu? of a large number of 
weighty State documents. Refusing to appear, ho was sentenced in con- 
tumaciam. on the strength of tiie criminal code to five years penal 
servitude. Shortly afterwards, the prosecution and punishment of a 
paper called the Reichaglocke, which devoted itself to calumniating the 
Chancellor, deprived Count Amim’s friends of their last pihee de resistance, 
and the struggle was at an end. The defeated and disgraced Ambassador 
never returned to Germany alive. While living in exile at Vienna h(i 
published two pamphlets : “ Der Nuntms Kommt’' and “ Quid Faciamus 
JVba in which he sought to vindic^ite his conduct during the Vaticai) 
Council,, and criticised the attitude of Prussia towards the Catholic Church. 
Both these brochures are most interesting and instructive reading, and, 
in marked contrast to the tone of Pro Nihilo, display an impartial ami 
even Appreciative treatment of the Chancellor’s ecclesiastical policy. After 
that, the Count made repeated attempts to procure a safe-conduct to 
return and stand his trial for high treason, sentence for which, in contu- 
midam, continued suspended over him, and of which he firmly believed 
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Bismarck, as we saw, accased Amim of having con- 
tributed, by his monarchist intrigues, to the fall of 
Thiers (May, 1873); but, before retiring 
nient'oftii""**'' froiu officc, that republican statesman had 
Framer already done most of what was expected of 
him by the German Chancellor, having but 
shortly prior to his overthrow earned the proud title 
of “ Liberator ” of his country’s territory. By a third 
Supplementary Convention concluded with Germany 
(1 5th March), it was agreed that the balance of the 
war-indemnity, which only recjuired to be wholly paid 
by the 1st March, 1875, should be cleared off before the 
r)th September. 1873 ; and that the evacuation of the 
still occupied departments should be expedited in pro- 
portion. Both Bismarck and M. Thiers received the 
warmest thanks of their respective Legislatures for their 
accompli.shment of this most gratifying result.* Moved 

ho could prove himself innocent. But in vain. His latter days wore 
embittered by disgrace and clouded with disc'asc, and he expired at Nice 
on 19th April, 18S1. His remains were taken to his own native ground. 
His fast forgetting ago was reminded by his death that such a man had 
ever lived, and his countrymen tried to be as indulgent as they could to 
his unhappy memory. Count Amim was a man whose endowments were 
undoubtedly of a higher order than those of any of his countrymen who, 
while serving, might inspire jealousy in their political Chief. But he was 
also one of those men wlio confound ambition with ability, and who 
commit the Napoleonic mistake, fatal to all lasting success, of yielding 
to the preponderance of their intellectual ov(‘r their moral powers. His 
story, indeed, is a mournful one, and will not yield in dramatic interest to 
the tale of Wolsf'y. 

* “There can bo no higher satisfaction to a servant of the State,’’ 
said Bismarck in tlianking the* Reichstag for its vote of thanks, “ than 
the recognition which is accorded him by the representatives of aU his 
countrymen. To me such an expression of thanks is as a spur, aii 
encouragement, and, I may say, a medicine against the foibles with which 
1 have to battle in doing my duty.” 
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by the absorbing desire to be relieved of the presence of 
tlieir hated conquerors, the French people had made 
enormous sacrifices and efforts, which showed them to be 
possessed of a truly Antajus-l^ke power of recuperation ; 
and by the 5th September, 1 873, the bitter five milliards 
had been handed over to Germany. A few days after- 
wards the last Prussian troops of occupation, commanded 
by Manteuffel, evacuated Verdun, and raised a triumphant 
shout as, crossing the French frontier, they swung along 
the road to Metz, across the grave-besprinkled plain of 
Mars-la-Tour and through the ensanguined gorge of 
Gravelotte. 

The great war was now definitely at an end, and the 
only question was when it would be followed by another. 
For that it would soon be followed by 
another, w'as believed by all who marked 

rcvcuifo. 

the course of things in France. “Jipranchc ” 
was written on the banner of every party, and seemed 
to be engraved on the heart of every Frenchman. 
When the war of revenge would break out, was the 
great question of the hour. France was preparing for 
it; Europe deemed it to be impending; and Eismarck 
was doing all he could to obviate what others pro- 
nounced to be an inevitable calamity. That a mild, 
civilian statesman like M. Thiers had been succeeded, 
(May, 1873) as President of the liepublic, by a manly 
soldier of the stamp of MacMahon, was looked upon in 
Berlin as vastly increasing the chances of the expected 
catastrophe ; and the odds against it seemed to be still 
further lessened when MacMahon’s tenure of office (in 
e 2 
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November) was extended to seven years. For why, it 
was reasoned, should the Marshal have insisted, on this 
permanency of his power, unless he wished himself to be 
the instrument of avenging^ his own personal defeat (at 
Sedan), as well as his country’s overthrow ? Moreover, 
if retribution were not his aim, what then could, have 
been his object in introducing, as one of the very first 
measures of his administration, another military reform 
law that, among other things, added no fewer than 
forty regiments of various kinds to the French army, 
wl)ich, for the rest, had been exactly remodelled on the 
Prussian pattern ? 

Again, M. Thiers had replied with an emphatic 
Apagi‘!" to the enticements of those Clericals who 
had implored him to undertake a crusade on behalf of 
the expropriated Pope — which could only 

The French ^ ^ , 

done by assailing (lermany, the implac- 
trumpet. pretensious. “ We respect 

the rights of the Holy Chair,” said M. Thiers to 
Monseigneur Hupanloup, “ and we should like to see 
its independence established ; but we also recognise ac- 
complished facts, and we shall do nothing to estrange 
us from a Sovereign and his Minister (Bismarck), of 
whom we have nothing to complain.’' For Gfermany, 
these were tranquil lising assurances ; but no sooner had 
MacMabon succeeded Thiers than the Clericals, pre- 
suming on the countenance of the former, began to 
shout their war-cry with red.oubled. fury. The “ Xul- 
turkampf” was now raging fiercely across the Ehine, 
where the Catholic foes of civil freedom were being very 
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properly placed in penal bonds ; and thus the political 
rancour felt by all French Clericals against Germany was 
intensified by religious hatred of the bitterest kind. For 
in their eyes Bismarck was ijjie ruthless despoiler of the 
Pope, as well as the pitiless destroyer of France, The 
interests of religion thus seeming to the French Ultra- 
montanes to be closely bound up with the cause of 
revenge, it was little wonder that they gave vent to 
their feelings in torrents of impassioned eloquence, 
inciting the Catholics of derm any to open rebellion 
against the May Laws, and exhorting their own 
countrymen to prepare for the day of national retri- 
bution. The Bishops of Nancy, of Angers, of Nimes, 
and of other sees, as we previously had occasion to 
record, vied with each other in the violence of their 
pastoral tirades against Germany, her Emperor, and 
her Chancellor; till at last the patience of Bismarck 
became exhausted, and he demanded of the French 
Government that the war-trumpets of the bishops 
should forthwith cease to sound, on pain of the German 
bugle at once taking up the note with an immediate 
call to arms. 

“ Germany,” wrote the Chancellor to the represen- 
tatives of the Empire abroad (January, 1874), “Ger- 
many is sincerely desirous to live at peace with France ; 
but should a collision become manifestly Bismarck aj)- 
inevitable, Germany will not be able to SlaUc 
reconcile it with her conscience, or with her 
duty to her people, to await the moment that might 
appear most favourable to France.” And as Italy, the 
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dispogsessor of the Pope, no less than Germany, was the 
object of Clerical fury in France, Bismarck wrote abou£ 
the same time to Arnim : “ I ajn convinced we cannot 
leave Italy without help,^ should she be attacked by 
France without reason, or from reasons that also affect 
our interests.” All this was language which the Due 
Decazes, Foreign Minister of the Kepublic, could not 
fail to understand. For he knew that, when Bismarck 
.spoke, he meant what he said, and he further knew that 
it was not yet in the iaterests of France to draw the 
sword of revenge. He therefore acted like a wise man, 
and sang a humble song. In our account of the Arnim 
.case we have already had occasion to show how he 
complied with the demands of the Chancellor, and we 
may now add that the regret of the French Government 
for the fire-and-sword effusions of the bishops was 
further expre.ssed by the suspension of several news- 
papers, which had been bold enough to give circulation 
to the bellicose pastorals.* By one of the Chancellor’s 
timely “ cold water-jets,” as his warning despatches 
were called, the Haines of anti-German fury among the 
French Clericals had been considerably reduced in 
volume; but what they lost in size they gained in 
secret force, and being confined in one place they only 
burst out in another. 

They even spread to Spain. In Spain, at this time, 
there was raging the Carlist war — a war in which 
the antagonists respectively represented a- liberal and 

* In the spring of 187S, the Chancellor had a similar incident with 
Belginm, bat this will be dealt with in our chapter on the "Kultiprkampf.’’ 
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enlightened Government on one side, and a despotic, 
divine-right monarchy, entirely devoted to Rome, on 
the other. It is needless to say that the 

^ Spread of anti- 

latter principle found embodiment in Don 
Carlos, and that the manner in which he 

’ _ _ _ Sohnfldt. 

carried on hostilities was worthy of the 
political and religious principles which inspired him. 
Europe stood aghast at the barbarities committed in 
his name, but there was one of his acts of savagery 
which roused the particular indignation of Germany. 
Among the prisoners taken by the Carlists at the vic- 
torious battle of Estella (June, 1874), there was an 
ex-Prussian officer. Captain Schmidt, who was acting 
as a newspaper-correspondent; and poor Schmidt, an 
iron-cross man of the first class, was mercilessly shot 
with a large number of his fellow-captives. It was not 
proved that he was a combatant, but he admitted 
being a Protestant German, and he was suspected of 
being a spy of Bismarck’s. That was quite enough for 
the Carlists, who shared the hatred of French Clericals 
against the anti-Papal Empire, and so he was straight- 
way shot. 

Time was, as a German writer * remarks, when no 
Government in the Fatherland would have bothered 
itself about any of its vagrant subjects Thcriiancei 
who had thus been murdered; but, with {Sitawtthin 
Bismarck, that time had come to an end. 

Thft Chancellor’s blood boiled within him when he 

* Professor Wilhelm Muller’s Politische Geschichte der Gegen- 
voart^^ for 1874. 
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AVas told, of the barbarous insult that had been offered 
to the Empire by the wanton murder of Captain 
Schmidt. “Thought I to myself,” said the Prince,* 
“ if Schmidt had been an English, or an American, a 
Russian; or a French correspondent, that would never 
have happened to him. I called to mind all the old 
humiliations which Germany had been compelled to 
endure by reason of her dissensions, and I said to 
m 3 'self, ‘ it is high time to remind other countries that 
Germans, too, may not now be murdered with im- 
punity.’” 

Off went the German fleet to the Bay of Biscay, 
and away to Paris sped a despatch of the Chancellor. 
Bismarck revolted from the “ hangman-like method of 
taking repri.sals by effecting a landing at 
5(«ipatolf lo the first Carlist port he came to, and string- 

tiie'Bay big Up the first Carlist staff-officer he could 

Histaj. hold of, though that was the justice 

that recommended itself to the natural man.”t But 
there were other means of avenging on the Carlists the 
barbarous crime they had committed, and one of these 
was to induce the Powers to recognise, and thus 
strengthen, the Government which Don Carlos was 
striving to overthrow. There was little prospect, per- 
haps, of this Government proving the settled form of 
rule in Spain, but it meanwhile had a de facto exist- 
ence ; and, apart from his avowed aims of political 
vengeance, Bismarck was probably as apprehensive of 
seeing a reactionary Papal monarchy established at 


^ Reichstag, 4th Dec., 1874. 


t Idem, 
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Madrid, as he dreaded the consequences of a mon- 
archical restoration in France. It was not, thought 
the Chancellor, either in the interest of Spain or of 
Germany, that Don Carlos should mount the throne 
of Pfiilip IT., and therefore he invited the Powers to 
join with Germany in blowing into a clear and light- 
diffusing flame, “ the last glimmering wick of political 
order”* in Spain, which the son of the Church was 
doing his very best to extinguish. 

Away to Paris, we said, sped a despatch of the 
Chancellor, and on the strength of its contents Prince 
Hohenlohe had a very serious interview with 
the Due Decazes (Sfith July). Germany, 
said the Ambassador, did not wish oa* intend 
to break with France ; but at the same time she could 
no longer look with indifference on the barbarities that 
were being committed in the northern provinces of 
Spain by the C^arlists, who had received material counte- 
nance in various ways, either by the omission, or by the 
commission, of the French authorities. And were the 
Carlists not at once deprived of this means of encourage- 
ment, Germany would, be forced to take her own measures 
by blockading the coast, so as to cut the Carlists off 
from one of their lines of supply, and thus avenge the 
murder of one of her sons. The Government of Marshal 
Serrano had already remonstrated with the Due Decazes 
in a still more serious and co.mplaining tone, and this 
dtmble representation had the effect of preparing the 
ground in Paris for a further advance on the part of 
* Reichstag, December 4, 1874. 
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the Chancellor, which took the form of a Circular ad 
dressed to the Cabinets of all the Great Powers. 

In this Circular, dated 6th August, Bismarck dwelt 
on the atrocities that had been perpetrated by. the 
, Carlists in the name of conservative and 
to the Powers, monarchical principles, “which these enor- 
mities were only calculated to discredit ; ” and he invited 
the Powers, in the true interest of these principles, to 
recognise the Government of Marshal Serrano, “ so as 
thus, without actual intervention, to exercise a moral 
influence on the aft'airs of Spain, and in this manner 
help to put an end to the Carlist insurrection, that 
might otherwise eventually imperil the peace of Europe.” 

How to deal with this Circular of Bismarck, was a 
question which sorely vexed the French Government. 

And, indeed, it was in a dire dilemma. For 
ncciuses is In a not onlv would its decliuinj; to recosrnise 

dire dileniiua. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the Madrid Government imply more than 
a sneaking sympathy with the Carlists, but this refusal 
would also in all probability have, the elfect of isolating 
France from the rest of the Powers. On the other 
hand, acquiescence in the German proposal would be 
sure to expose the Due Decazes to the charge of receiving 
his orders from Berlin ; while it would also tend to 
estrange the sympathies of the Clerico-Legitimist party 
in the Assembly, with whose support, as against the 
extreme Itepublicans, the Government could not very 
well dispense. The French Government had to choose 
between what, in its eyes, were two evils j and the lesser 
of these, on the whole, was the semblance of its agreeing 
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to dance as Bismarck piped. And yet it had to con- 
trive an ingenious formula wherewith to make the 
sensitive nation forget as much as possible, that the first 
violin in the continental orchestra, which had formerly 
been played by France, had now passed into the hands 
of Germany. Accordingly, the nation was officially 


informed that France — not acting on the 
initiative of Germany, but following the 
example of England — had resolved to recog- 
nise the Government of Marshal Serrano. 
All the other great Powers, too, hastened to 


All the 
Powers, save 
Pussia, re- 
spond to 
liisiTiarck’s 
request, and 
recognise the 
tSpanish 
Government. 


acquiesce in the proposal of Bismarck — all but Russia, 


and the autocratic Czar, for reasons which have never 


become wholly clear, refused to sign the European 
protest against the absolutist pretensions of Don Carlos. 

Now, if there was anything more than another that 
was calculated to console the French for the part they 


had no alternative but to play in the Spanish 
incident, it was the fact that Gortchakoff 
had declined to take his cue from the German 


“Russia? Ha! 
ha ! wnem is 
your boasted 
'Ihijdo 
Alliance?” 


Chancellor. “ Russia not acting in accord with Austria 
and Germany r Ha ! ha ! where is your boasted Triple 
Alliance now ?” shouted the French apostles of revenge 
with joyful malice ; and their chorus of delight was even 
taken up by the Clericals in the German Parliament, 
who accused the Chancellor of “ havjng suffered such a 
check by Russia’s disavowal of his Spanish policy, as 
would make him give much to have it undone.”* Such 
a charge, which was the outcome of an Ultramontane 


* Herr J drg, 4th December, 1874. 
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hostility to the Chancellor so rabid and bitter, that it 
had lately produced a fanatic who tried to take his life * 
— such a charge, we say, Bismarck could only rebut by 
a scornful sneer at those who thus sought to derange 
the accord existing between St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
despite the negative attitude of the Czar in the Spanish 
question. “ Thank God,” he said, “ our relations there 
(in Russia) are firm and ‘ tower-high ’ {Thurmhoch) 
above the range of all such petty efforts.” 

Bismarck himself characterised the year 1874 as the 
most uneventful of all the thirteen years during which 
he had been in office, as far as foreign affairs .were con- 
Thc Chancel- ccmed. In fact, the only incidents that had 

lor accused b/ ^ ^ 

cioriScS" relieved the monotony of those affairs were 
meditating Spanish question, and the “ cold water- 

jet ” with which he had been obliged to cool the 
bellicose ardour of the French bishops. Nevertheless, 
at the end of this uneventful year he was accused by 
the Clericals of pursuing a secret, an arbitrary, and a 
perilous foreign policy, and of casting about to conjure 
up another European war.f Nothing could possibly 
have better suited the purposes of these unpatriotic 
Ultramontanes than another war, which might, per- 
chance, restore the King of Hanover to his throne, the 
Pope to his seat of temporal sway, and the priests to 
their former position of power in Germany. When Dr. 
Windthorst and his disciples denounced Bismarck’s 

* Kullmann, for an account of whose crime see our chapter on^fche 
“ Kulturkampf/* p. 314, 

t See the pregnant debate in the Reichstag of 4th December, 1874, 
frequently before referred to^ 
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silencing of the French bishops as “an unjustifiable 
'interference in the internal affairs of France,” everyone 
knew what that meant. What exasperated the German 
Clericals was, not that Bismarck was doing all he could 
to bring about another war, but that he was really 
exerting himself to the utmost, and seemingly with only 
too much success, to keep the peace of Europe. At the 
beginning of the year (1874*), Cardinal Manning had 
expressed his conviction in the almost immediate break- 
ing out of a war, “that would (among other things) 
re-instate the Vicar of Christ in his rightful place ; ” 
and when the year began to wane without any certain 
prospect of the fulfilment of this delightful prophecy, 
the Clericals in Germany, who could not in all decency 
complain that the Chancellor was the prince of peace- 
makers, began to vent their spite and disappointment' by 
upbraiding him for a foreign policy that was sure, they 
said, to end in bloodshed. 

This was a strange, if, perhaps, natural enough in- 
consistency on the part of the German Ultraraontanes, 
but in their accusations the French Clericals only be- 
held truth. It was the old story of the wolf accusing 
the lamb of troubling the pellucid waters of peace ; 
only Europe could not very well make 

.. . , 1 1 • r i.1 1 T. France amlnpr 

UD its mmd as to which was the lamb, t<. an aiarmiuB 

i ^ cicgreo. 

and which was the wolf. But one thing 
was certain, namely, that France was again arming 
ta a degree which seemed unnecessary for the mere 
purposes of defence. By the Cadre Law (intro- 

* At a meeting of the St. Sebastian League, 20th January, 1874. 
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duced in January, 1875) it was intended to give the 
French army such an accession of strength as would be 
measured in time of peace by 171 battalions more than 
the Germans, and by 269 battalioits more than France 
had placed in the field in 1870. To the German mind 
this in itself appeared significant enough, but doubly so 
when these warlike preparations were considered in con- 
.nection with the aggressive tone of' the whole French 
Press. Far from having been extinguished by the 
Chancellor’s “ cold water-jet ” of the previous spring, 
the flames of the revenge-passion now only seemed to 
have been acted on as if by oil ; and the memory of the 
Spanish incident was still rankling in the breasts of the 
Chauvinists. In spite of Russia’s independent action 
in that affair, the Triple Alliance was still a fact. Italy, 
too, was in tacit alliance with Germany, and the Empire 
had just won the sympathy of the mass of the Spanish 
people by its benevolent interposition on their behalf. 
The French felt that the Chancellor’s policy of isolating 
the Republic was succeeding to perfection, and their 
exasperation grew in proportion as the gradual realisa- 
tion of this policy deprived them of their hopes of an 
anti-German alliance with some other Power. 

Yet once more their drooping hopes were cheered 
by what seemed to be a favourable change in the inter- 
The drooping national constellation, and they hailed this 
FrOTch°are^® last ray of houe as the sinking traveller re- 
totoaSoutteS vives at the distant sight of a desert-well, 
mirage. never thinking that it may after all turn, 

out to have been a mere delusive mirage. The i)m- 
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Kaiser-Bund still existed; but, in the spring of 1875, 
•the French caught up from Vienna the joyful tidings 
that this Imperial coalition was on the point of 
giving way to another triple alliance of a more benefi- 
cent character. Breaking away from the other two 
Empires, Austria would give her hand to Italy and 
France ; and this Catholic League, sanctified and made 
invulnerable by the blessing of the Pope, would oblite- 
rate Protestant Germany, and thus not only pay off all 
old individual scores, but also restore the temporal 
power of Koine in all its ancient splendour. 

That France would only bo too eager to join such 
a league, everyone knew full well ; and, indeed, there 
were certain superficial appearances which induced the 
world to believe that she might actually be asked to do 
so. It was unquestionably a fact, for instance, that 
there was a most decidedly anti -German party at the 
Court of Vienna, and even the Arch-Luke John Salvator 
of Toscana had written a pamjihlet so bellicose in its 
tone, that he was put under arrest for several days. 
The money, he said, which had been wasted on the 
great International Exhibition, would have been much 
better expended in the purchase of cannon, to bar the 
German invasion that was inevitable. It is true, the 
Emperor himself, as well as Count Andrassy, were 
fervid and faithful advocates of the German alliance ; 
but Count Andrassy was opposed by a powerful party 
un^er Jesuit influence, and his fall, thought many, was 
only a question of time. On the other hand, when 
Francis Joseph, about this time (April, 1875), repaired 
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with his Minister to Venice to return Victor Enimanuer» 
visit of two years before, the French Press raised a* 
shout of exultation at what it deemed to be a step 
preliminary to the formal conclusion of the Catholic 
League. That Victor Emmanuel, too, would be all the 
more disposed to welcome the supposed advances of 
Francis Joseph, was inferred from the fact that his 
Government had lately (10th March) been sharply 
taken to book by the Cerman Chancellor for granting 
the J’ope, under the so-called Guarantee Law,* certain 
political privileges — unbalanced by any corresponding 
responsibility — which the Curia might thus abuse to 
the detriment ot foreign States. It was, moreover, 
rumoured that the Pope had written to Francis Joseph 
at Venice, pointing out that his true interest lay in 
making comnmn cause with France and Italy against 
Germany ; and when to all this was added the further 
fact, that the return visit of the Emperor William to 
Victor Emmanuel, which his Majesty had intended to 
make about the same time as Francis Joseph, was post- 
poned “on the urgent advice of his physicians” — of 
whom Bismarck was suspected to be the chief, it will 
readily bo understood why the French believed the 
moment to be approaching which would enable them at 
last to realise their dearest hopes, and why their war- 
like zeal began to excite most serious apprehensions in 
the mind of Bismarck.' 

The political heavens looked very black indeed, £Bid 
just at this particular juncture Berlin gave forth a low 
* Seep. 3dl,po8t 
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bat omiaoas roll o£ jourualisfcic thunder) which made 
Europe dread an almost instantaneous outburst of the 
storm. “ Is war in siffht ? ” inquired the 

„ . ° ^ . A roll of jour- 

JPost, an organ supposed (but wrongly in 
this particular caSe*) to enjoy a semi- 

jv* • 1 • . . ... scare," 

omcial inspiration ; and, after a disquieting 
review of the European situation, it came to the con- 
clusion that “ war certainly was in sight, though it did 
not follow that the clouds would not disperse.” Now, 
such was the feeling of uneasiness and apprehension 
then prevailing everywhere, that this article had the 
effect of producing a regular “ war scare,” which has 
now become historical. All the IJourses of Europe 
were thrown into a panic, and questions were put and 
answered in various Parliaments. 

The relations of France and Germany even formed 
the subject of an alarmed discussion in the English 
House of Lords. It u’Ss also believed that the Queen 

* We wore once told by Herr Gb^heiinratli Halm, ex-direolor of tlie 
Chancellor's Press Bureau, that the famous in Sicht"^ article iu 

the Fost was not of semi-official orityin. JSpeakiug ou the Press Law Bill 
in the Reichstag (9th February, 187b), Bismarck said : “ Anybody wlio. 
holds the articles that appeared iu noii-offi(*ial p.ipers — I refer moi‘e par- 
ticularly to tho Fast — rcbponsiblo for tlie panic affecting the Bourse lioro 
last year, is in error. I never knowingly caused an article to be written 
fop the Fost; least of all the one h(*aded ‘ War iu Sight.’ But I did not 
object to that article ; for 1 hold that when it is generally felt that 
a minority is egging the country on to war. pooi»le cannot make too great 
a noise in order to attract tlie majority's attention ; for, as a rule, the 
majority doc‘s not incline towards war, which is brought on by minorities, 
or, in Absolutist States, by the Sovereign or the Cabinet. Ho, however, 
who jirst shouts ‘ Fire ! ’ cannot be suspected of incendiarism. Were a 
Minister bent upon urging the country to war iu aii utterly groundless 
cause, he would scarcely begin by kicking up a row iu the Press, for that 
would be to summon the Fire Brigade.’’ 

/ 
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had addressed herself to the Gferraan Emperor in the 
interests of peace; but, at any rate, a correspondence 

passed between the Cabinets of London, 
e?irbct”weeu Paris, and Berlin. It was remembered that, 

the Cabinets. 

in the year 1756, Frederick the Great had 
invaded Saxony under the mere belief that the Saxons 
cherished hostile designs against him, and it was feared 
that Bismarck had now resolved to anticipate the 
French in a similar manner. Certain it is that, in the 
previous spring (1874), the Chancellor, on the occasion 
of the “ cold water-jet ” incident, had told the French 
that, if they were really believed to meditate aggression 
against Germany, the latter could not afford to wait 
till France was perfectly ready. And now Europe 
thought tliat the moment had actually come when he 
was going to put this thi'cat into execution. Lord 
Derby even informed the House of Lords that the 
German Chancellor had now again made use of similar 
language in Paris, and demanded a considerable reduc- 
tion of the French army as the only means of securing 
peace. His Lordship must surely have had sufficient 
reason for making this grave assertion, but, it was at 
any rate denied by the official Gazette at Berlin. 

The German Government made no secret of its 
uneasiness at the enormous increase in the armaments 


The wolf and 
the lamb ; 
IMnce Gort- 
chakoif inter- 
venes as a 
Dcus e.x 
rtiachifid. 


of France, and it admittedly asked its repre- 
sentatives abroad, especially those at Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and London, to draw atten- 
tion to the significance of the French 


Cadre Law. These representatives also were summoned 
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to a special conference at Berlin. That was all ; and yet 
it was generally thought sufficient to prove the wish of 
the military party in Germany to anticipate France. 
The incident, indeed, is still wrapt in a certain degree 
of .mystery ; hut France, at least, succeeded pretty well 
in convincing all but Germany of the pacific nature of 
her intentions. Her assurances on this head to England 
were most explicit; and it appears to have been the 
task, no less of the English than of the French Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, to intercede with the Czar for 
the maintenance of that peace which Germany seemed 
bent on breaking. Prince Gortchakoff was charmed 
with the prospect, thus opened up to him, of intervening 
between the quarrellers as a l)eus c(C machind. Said the 
Russian Chancellor to General Le F16, who had received 
similar assurances from the Czar himself : “ I promise 
you to make representations to Prince Bismarck at 
Berlin (which I shall pass in a few days on my way to 
Ems, with my Imperial master), and tlie Czar will do the 
same thing to the Emperor William.” * 

• The Czar and his Chancellor duly arrived in Berlin 
(10th — 13th May), but by this time the war TUoczaraDd 
scare had been allayed. “ On a voulu nous iJur^ytoBcriin 
brouiller” said the Emperor William to the « 

French military attache, at a ball given by 
Countess Hatzfeldt, towards the end of April ; “ mais 
tout est fini mainteriant. Je tiens a vous le dire.” f The 

* Coulisses de la Diplomatie, par Jules Hansen,*' p. 308. 
t “ They wanted to embroil ns, but the danger is now over, and I 
think it my duty to tell you so.” “ I told the Emperor the fright we had 

/ 2 
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“ war-scare ” had been allayed — ^as far as the Govern- 
ments of France and Germany were concerned ; but il 
still remained to reassure the European public, and to 
this agreeable task Gortchakoff and his master now 
addressed themselves. Bismarck had repeated con- 
ferences with the Emperor Alexander and his Minister, 
and the result of these was expressed in the words let 
fall by the Czar before his departure from Berlin. 
“ Russia’s pacific task is easy, for no State wishes to 
make war. I have found the Emperor William and 
Prince Bismarck animated by the most peaceful senti- 
ments. The co-operation of Germany in maintaining 
peace has never been doubtful, and it may now be 
regarded as completely assured.” At the same time 
Prince Gortchakoff hastened to telegraph to all the 
representatives of Russia abroad : “ The Emperor leaves 
Berlin convinced of the pacific intentions which prevail 
tliere, and which are a pledge for the preservation of 
peace.” 

France’s dream of an anti-German League had dis- 
solved, leaving the bare and disagreeable reality of a 
, ^ Drei-Kaiser-Jimd still courted by Italy. 

SracriikMi bT grave misunderstanding between France 

and Germany was removed. The war-clouds 
were scattered, and Prince Gortchakoff was hailed by 

about the war,” wrote tlie Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt, to her 
mother, the Queen of England (10th July, 1875). “ Ho was much dis- 
tressed that anyone coukl believe him capable of such a thing; but our 
Fritz and Fritz of Baden agree that, with Bismarck, in spite of the ftation 
not wisliing it, he might bring about a war at any moment, ' . , Tliis 
enormous and splendid army, ready at any moment, is a dangerous 
possession for any country,” 
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grateful Europe as the beneficent Cloud-Compeller. Is 
ft possible that the vanity of one man could carry him 
so far as to have made him conjure up the spectre of 
an European war, only to reap the theatrical glory of 
seeming to ally it? Hear what Bismarck himself said 
on this subject, three years later*: — 

“ I should not have wished for peace if I had betiii the villain 
{Bosewicht) Gortchakoff made me out to be in 1875. The whole 
story which then startled Europe, and to wliich a hitter in The 
Times gave so great an echo, was nothing but a plot devised by 
Gortchakoff and Gontaut. It was a plot between Gontaut and 
Gortchakoff, who was eager to reap praises from the French papers 
and be styled the ‘saviour of France.’ They had arranged this so 
that the thing should burst forth the very day of the arrival of the. 
Czar, who was to appear as a Quos ego, and by his mere appearance 
to give security to France, peace to Europe, and honour to Germany. 
I never saw a statesman act more heedlessly — from a sentiment of 
vanity to compromise a friendship between the two Goveimrncnts ; 
to expose himself to the most serious consequences, in order to 
attribute to himself the 'role of saviour, when there was nothing in 
danger. I told the Emperor of Eussia, and I told Gortchakoff, ‘ If 
you have such a mind for a French apotheosis, we have still credit 
enough in Paris to be able to make you appear on some theatre in 
mythological costume, with wings on your slioulders, and surrounded 
with Bengal lights. It really was not worth while to depict us as 
villains for the sole purpose of issuing a cii*cular.’ That famous 
circular, moreover, commenced with these words, — ‘ Peace is now’ 
ensured,’ and w-hen I complained of that phrase, wdiich would have 
confirmed all the alarming rumours, it was altered into, ‘ The main- 
tenance of peace is now ensured,’ which did not mean mucli less. I 
said to the Russian Chancellor, ‘ You certainly will not have much 
^room for congratulation on what you liave been doing. in risking our 
friendship for an empty satisfaction. I frankly tell you, however, 

* To a Correspondent of The Thms during the Congress of Berlin, 
who then published in The Times of 7th September, 1878, an account of 
the interview he had with the Chancellor. 
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that 1 am a good friend with friends, * and a good enemy with 
enemies.* And GortchakofF while engaged for the last two years iit 
the Eastern affair has found this out. But for the affair of 1875 he 
would not be where he is, and would not have undergone the 
political defeat he has just experienced.” * 

* “ Upon Gortchakoff,” writes Dr. Busch (in his “ Our Chancellor ”), 
“ the Chancellor pronounced judgment to mo as follows, in March, 1879 : — 
‘ Witliout the least reason, many people take him for a particularly clover 
and skilful diplomatist. He never has any really great object in view, and 
therefore cannot point to any remarkable success. His policy is not that 
of the Czar Alexander, nor is it a Russian policy, but one dictated and 
guided in the first place by considerations personal to himself, and in the 
second by his predilection for France, which his master does not share. 
His chief characteristic is a highly developed egotism ; his chief aim the 
gratification of his yearning to be esteemed a j)olitician of the first class, 
which is just what he is not. Hence his chronic disjiosition to invent 
scenes in which he can play a part likely to elicit applause from public 
opinion. The Russian Chancellor has only exhibited any personal activity 
during the past four years ; and no expert will venture to say that his 
operations have revealed either adroitness or perspicacity. These four 
years W(!re devoted on his part to prej)aring the war with Turkey, and to 
making sure that the struggle in question should result favourably and 
pi’ofitahly to Russia. But his manner of conducting this business has not 
altogether signalised him as an intelligence capable of clearly discerning 
its own aims and the means of attaining them. In preparing to fight the 
Turks, the nrost important iireliminary Avas to ascertain beyond a doubt 
what position Austria-Hungary and Germany would take up in relation to 
Russia’s projects, and to establish satisfactory relations with tliose States. 
This was not effectually done, as everybody knows. Firm and distinct 
relations were not even arranged and established witli Roumania, although 
Gortchakoff had ample opportunities for fulfilling that part of his task 
during his six months’ sojouni in Bucharest. But the old gentleman 
spent too much of his time every day with girls of a certain description to 
have any to spare for business. The results of his policy resembled the 
Avork he himself did ; both were mediocre. But his yearning to be, or at 
least to appear, more than he really was, remained as vigorous and lively 
as ever theretofore. After 1874 it seemed as if his greed for praise and 
renoAvn would never again leave him any peace or quiet. At the time of the 
Reiclistadt Con\"ention (1876) ho remarked: ‘t/ie nepeuxjpas filer commeune 
lampe qui s^eteint Ilfaut queje me couche comme un aetre.* The Triple 
Alliance only satisfied him for a very brief period. Already in 1874 
threads of the Gortchakoff- Jomini policy (now set forth in the Golo$) 
made themselves manifest in the foreign Press— more particularly in that 
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The political defeat here referred to was inflicted on 
Prince GortchakofF at the Congress of Berlin (in 1878 ) ; 
and we must now proceed to trace Prince 

T>* . » •iiii 1 A cloudlet on 

xjismarck s connection with the events the Eastern 

horizon. 

which led up to that memorable de- 
nouemenf, and to the humiliation of the statesman 
whom the ever increasing laurels of the German 
Chancellor had begun to inspire with a jealous rivalry. 
Scarcely had the European sky become clear of the 
storm-omens which vanished, as we have seen, at the 
touch of the Russian Cloud-Compeller’s hand, when 
Bismarck, from his lofty Mount Carmel in the North, 
discerned afar off on the Eastern horizon a cloud as yet 
ho bigger than a man’s hand. That little cloud floated 

of Franco and Belgium. Even then the aim of tliat policy was distinctly 
perceptible, namely, the revival of intimate relations between Russia and 
vongefully-inclincd France, to the end of threatening and exorcising 
pressure upon G(?rmany. France\s rejection of this proposal (which does 
not seem io hav6 had the Czar Alexander’s approbation) did not hinder 
further ofPorts in the direction indicated. These endi^avours culminated in 
the period between 1875 and 1877, when, erdr' autres, a rumour obtiuned 
currency all over the world, to the effect that Russia had rescued the 
French from a grdat and imminent peril. It was asserted that, in 1875, 
Gortchakoff had been apprised by Goiitaut, then Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, that Germany was on the point of forcing a war upon Franco ,* 
Gortchakoff had thereupon expressed his disapprobation of any such under- 
taking ; the Czar had then travelled to Berlin, and succeeded in persuading 
the Prussian military party (then urging on the enterprise in question) to 
abandon their projects. Finally, the Russian Chancellor had taken 
occasion to address a Circular Despatch to his Envoys abroad, beginning 
with the words: *Maintenant la paix est assuree.^ Of all the details 
contained in this report — which emanated from St. Petersburg, and was 
intended to display Prince Gortchakoff to the world at large in the light 
; of ai>enevolent peace-maker and mighty dictator, as well as to recommcuid 
him to the French as a friend and desirable ally — only those touching the 
Czar’s journey to Berlin and a high-flown Circular Despatch of his 
Foreign Minister are founded upon fact.’ ” 
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over the mountain-tops of the Herzegovina, one of the 
Slavonic provinces of Turkey by the Adriatic Sea, whei^ 
the Christian inhabitants had risen (July, 1875) against 
that Islam oppression which had ground them down for 
centuries, and which they swore they no longer could 
endnre. And the little cloud steadily gathered in bulk 
and blackness till it began to cast an ugly shadow over 
the glens of Montenegro, and the plains of Bosnia, and 
even to intercept the sun-rays of peace that fell on 
adjacent Servia. 

It does not fall within our province to trace the 
causes and development of that insurrection which, 
breaking out in the Herzegovina, spread like wildfire 


Moribund 
condition of 
the old Sick 
Man. 


all over the Balkan peninsula. Suffice it to 
say that this uprising did not take European 
statesmen by surprise ; that it was the direct 


outcome of centuries of Turkisli misrule, and of the 


unnatural presence of a ruling Mahomedan-Turanian 
race among Christian-Aryan, peoples ; and that it now 
re-opened a question which for long years had been to 
politicians what the squaring of the circle was to 
philosophers. The Eastern Question had already caused 
many quarrels and cost much blood ; and now again it 
suddenly became the burning controversy of the hour, 
absorbing the energy and attention of all the great 
Powers. But to some minds there was this consolation 


about it, that the plague of the Eastern Question ' now 
seemed to have actually broken out for the last time, 
and to have resolved itself into the simple, yet perplexing 
enough inquiry, as to what nations should inherit an 
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Empire which truly appeared to he on the brink of final 
disruption. Judging from the fatal-looking eruptions 
which blotched the body of the old Sick Mh,n of the 
Bosphorus, it was evident that he was now on the point 
of long-awaited death ; and so his chamber began to be 
crowded with his anxious neighbours, some of whom 
openly assumed the mien of the “ smiling heir,” while 
others, with a well-affected semblance of grief, fell to 
feeling his pulse and prescribing medicines with a view 
to galvanising him, if possible, into a further span of 
paralytic life. 

Of the “smiling heir” claiss, England was held to 
be chief; for had not Lord Beaconsfield, asked conti- 
nental politicians, read aright the signs of 
the storm that was brewing in the East and in’ wrcham-™^ 
threatening to shake the Turkish fruit from 
off its tree ; and had ho not, with the commercial acute- 
ness of his race, already assured to England a goodly 
portion of this fruit before it foil, by buying up 
(November, 1875) the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares, 
and thus timeously vesting in England a prescriptive 
right to one of the Sultan’s finest dominions? But at 
the same time, while exercising reasonable caution as to 
her own future intere,sts, England claimed to be no less 
anxious than her fellow-watchers in the chamber of 
disease to preserve the life of the old Sick Man ; nor 
could the world very well doubt the genuine solicitude 
of* these watchers — unless, indeed, upon the supposition 
that it was their diabolic purpose to poison their patient 
slowly with excess of medicine — when it heard of the 
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repeated and rapidly succeeding, doses of physic that 
were administered to him in the shape of Notes, Memo- ‘ 
randums, Protocols, Conferences, and other diplomatic 
remedies, which had to be finally and successfully supple- 
mented by the surgical operation of war. 

Of all this long and drastic course of physic the 
first dose was administered by Austria, who — after pre- 
vious understanding with the other great 
ponoflrtajiii, Powcrs, but witli the special support' of 

cUiusMo" Pussia and Germany — ^lianded the Porte 
swaiiowit. ^ Note (31st January, 1876), which was 

nothing but a formal demand on the part of Europe for 
such political and religious reforms as the Sultan had 
repeatedly promised, but never applied, and as would 
have the effect of appeasing his rebellious subjects.* 
The initiative to this first act of European interference 
in the affairs of Turkey was naturally taken by Austi'ia, 
as being the Power most affected by insurrection on her 
south-eastern borders ; while Austria was supported by 
Russia, who eagerly seized the opportunity of figuring 
as the religious protector of the oppressed Slavs, and 
by Germany, who had every interest in preventing a 
local conflict from developing into a general war. All 
the Powers had been at the making of this pill, which ■ 
the Sultan was now required to swallow ; and His 

* “ The proposals of Count Aiidrassy,” wrote Lord Derby to Sir Henry 
Elliot (Ambassador at Constantinople), “amount to little more than a 
request that the Porte will execute all the measures for the improvement 
of the condition of the non-Mussulman and rural populations through- 
out the Empire which have been publicly proclaimed ** (at various times 
from 1839 till now, but have hitherto been allowed to remain a dead 
letter). 
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Majesty, with a good grace, said he would gulp it 
‘down. But, instead of popping it into his mouth, the 
wily Turk pitched it over his left shoulder, and his 
physicians looked at each other in dumb and half -indig- 
nant surprise. Performance did not follow the Sultan’s 
promise of the required reforms, and meanwhile the 
Balkan peninsula became more and more wrapped in the 
flames of internecine war. 

What was to be done? The condition of the old 
Sick Man was growing quite alarming, so disquieting, 
indeed, that a consultation of his three chief 

T . . r* j 1 1 1 Oonsultation 

physicuins, one ot them beiiiff accompanied of j.is tinw 

^ ^ . chief doctors. 

by the Czar his master, was straiglitway 
held at Berlin (10th — 14th May, 1870). The three 
Chancellors — Bismarck, Andrassy, Gortchakoff — met at 
Berlin to compound another dose of physic for their 
moribund patient ; but only a few days before their 
meeting there had occurred an incident which, as far at 
least as Bismarck was concerned, must have had con- 
siderable influence on their deliberations. 

News came that, on the 0th May, the French and 
German Consuls at Salonica had been murdered by 
Mahomedan subi(‘cts of the Sultan. Both 

, The murder of 

these foreign officials had been suspected of 

seconding the efforts of the Greek, or Chris- 

tian, community to rescue from Moliame- 

danism a girl who had signified her deliberate intention 

of i.embracing the faith of the Prophet, and they were 

torn to pieces in a mosque by an infuriated mob. This 

incident had the elfect of still further opening Bismarck’s 
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eyes as to the hopeless state of chaos into which the 
Turkish Empire seemed to he plunged, as it also gave" 
him another opportunity of repeating his action in the 
case of Captain Schmidt, and of showing that Germany 
was not behind other nations in ensuring practical effect 
to the consciousness expressed in the proud reflection : 
“ Civis Eomanus sum ! ” 


A German squadron — which soon formed the nucleus 
of an international armada — was quick to appear in the 
His method of of Salonica, and the Imperial Am- 

p“h?ciprc'ex'^" bassador at Stamboul was directed to insist 

pressed in 

R^mmma ample reparation for the out- 

rage that had been committed. A Turco- 
German commission at once proceeded to Salonica, and 
six of the assassins were straightway hanged, while the 
chief civil and military authorities of the port were 
sentenced to nominal penalties. But that would not 
satisfy Bismarck, who demanded rigorous and real 
punishment ; and so the delinquent magnates were again 
put upon their trial, and sent for long periods to gaol 
and the galleys. That, however, was not yet enough. 
For the murdered consul had left a widow, and the 


Sultan was required to pay her the sum of fifteen 
thoixsand pounds. 

It was only at this point that His Ottoman Majesty 
showed symptoms of a desire to disavow responsibility 
for the crimes of his subjects. It was easy for him 
to hang and imprison as many of these subjects»as 
ever Bismarck liked, and he had powder enough left 
to salute the German flag as often as might be required ; 
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but when it came to the paying of a fine of 300,000 
*francs (not to speak of twice the amount demanded 
by the French), how' in the world, in the painful state 
of impecuniosity to which misfortune had reduced him, 
could he raise such an enormous sum by a given day ? 
The Porte prevaricated and advanced all sorts of pleas 
in extenuation, till it was at last brought to its senses 
by the following telegram from Bismarck : “ Germany’s 

Emperor demands instantaneous satisfaction 

and, in the event of refusal, we shall know what measures 
to take for upholding the dignity of the Empire.” 
This was quite enough. The money was at once 
scraped together, and the incident was wound up by 
another salute to the French and German flags. For 
France had insisted on having similar satisfaction ; and 
thus, for the first time since the war that had estranged 
them, there was presented the singular spectacle of 
the Eepublic making common cause with the Empire 
against another Power. The process of reconciliation 
seemed to have already set in. 

It was, as we said, under the immediate influence of 
the impression produced by the Mahomedan outrage — 
which was thus at last expiated — that the three Chan- 
cellors met at Berlin, to reconsider the 

. The three 

means of remedying the evils that threat- 

ened to set the Turkish Empire in a blaze minatory * 

.... , ,, Memorandum. 

which might drop igniting sparks all over 
tli« rest of Europe. Their deliberations lasted but a 
short while, and resulted in the preparation of the so- 
called Berlin Memorandum, which, in the name of the 
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three Northern Powers, was at once communicated 
(13th May) to the Cahinets of London, Paris, and Eome* 
The structure of reasoning erected in this minatory 
document was based on the assumption that as the 
Porte, in reply to the representation of the Powers (of 
31st January last), had solemnly promised to carry out 
certain sweeping reforms in its Christian provinces (but 
had hitherto failed to do so), therefore the Powers were 
entitled to insist on the rigorous fulfilment of this 
moral obligation. Accordingly, certain guarantees for 
the performance of the Sultan’s promise were suggested ; 
and he was to be told that, unless these preliminary 
conditions had been complied with before the lapse of 
an armistice of two months between him and his rebel- 
lious subjects, the efforts of European diplomacy on 
behalf of good order and government in his dominions 
would be promptly seconded by “more effective mea- 
sures.” 

In what these “ more effective measures ” were to 
consist, there could be no manner of doubt. They could 
only consist of force, but how and by whom this force 
should be applied, was not explicitly agreed. 

EnglancVaatti- ^ ^ ir ^ o 

thoMcnu>ran“ ^>'11 ^1^6 Powci’s, or Only by oue of their 
number, as the mandatory of the others ? 
There was considerable doubt on this point, and the 
uncertainty was fatal to the Berlin Memorandum. 
France and Italy, it is true, hastened to express their 
adhesion to it ; but after a week’s consideration it was 
rejected by England, and it was therefore never pre- 
sented to the Porte at all. English pique, as well as 
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English policy, had been fatal to it. Lord Derby 
’declined to accept a plan in the preparation of which 
the English Government had not been consulted, and 
which it did not believe would succeed.* 

But the Porte had been privately made aware of its 
contents all the same, and it saw with pleasure that 
the coercive policy of the three Chancellors had been 
baulked by the negative and suspicious attitude of 
England. The three Chancellors had been unable to 
convince Mr. Disraeli that a moral obligation was no 
less binding than a treaty, and might also be enforced 
by the ultimate reason of all law ; and so the European 
Concert collapsed. Whether the Porte would have 
yielded to the moral coercion of united Europe, backed 
as was, by the threat of “ more effective measures,” 
and v^hether one of the most calamitous wars of modern 
time, Mvould thus have been obviated, can only be con- 
ject .tcfl. But it admits, at least, of very little doubt, 
that the refusal of England to be a party to this coercion 
had the effect of deepening the indifference of the 
Sultan’s Government to the remonstrances of the other 
Powers ; as it also had the almost imme'diate effect of 
further stirring up the oppressed races of the Balkan 
peninsula to seek, by desperate appeal to arms, that 

* Wrote Lord Derby to Lord Odo Russell (19th May, 1876) : “Her 
Majesty’s Govenmieiit attach little importance to forms in matters of this 
kind, and would have readily accepted the present proposals had they 
appeared to them to afford a feasible plan for the pacification of the 
insifrgent districts; but they cannot accept, for the sake of the mere 
appearance of concert, a scheme in the preparation of which they have 
not been consulted, and which they do not believe calculated to effect the 
object with which they are informed it has been framed.”^ 
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remedy for their woes which they now saw could not be 
hoped for from the intervention of Europe. 

Within a month after the failure of the Berlin Memor- 
andum, Servia and Montenegro had declared war against 

the Porte; while Bulgaria, too, had risen, 
policy be- * and been drenched with the blood of her 

comes passiye. 

massacred sons. Sultan Abdul Aziz him- 
self had been dethroned, and his dominions in Europe 
were fast falling a prey to murder, insurrection, and 
general chaos. One would imagine that the Northern 
Powers would have now more than ever thought of 
interfering to quench the spreading conflagration. But 
no. The Emperors of Austria and Russia mot at 
Ileichstadt on the 8th July (187(5), and agreed upon a 
policy of “non-intervention in present circumstances.” 
This decision was pretty much the result of their own 
counsels. Things were now approaching such an acute 
crisis that Bismarck deemed it best to leave the two 
Powers chiefly interested to their own discretion. From 
the very first, (xermany had not taken the initiative in 
any of their common acts of Eastern policy, and now 
her role became more passive than ever. The thorough- 
going European Concert having broken down, Bismarck’s 
primary object was to preserve intact Germany’s relations 
of friendship to the other two Empires, and the task was 
one of exceeding delicacy. For while the interests of 
liussia and Austria in the East were very deep, they 
also began at a certain point to be divergent; and* it 
concerned Germany, who wished to remain on good 
terms with both her neighbours, to avoid the alternative 
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of espousing the cause of one or the other. But the 
international process of reduction had been rapidly 
going on. The appearance of a European Concert 
had , already shrunk to the semblance of active accord 
between Bussia and Austria, but events were rapidly 
tending to carry these two Powers also along different 
paths. 

When the Czar and Francis Joseph had agreed to 
observe a policy of “ non-intervention in present circum- 
stances,” thisonly meant that they would meanwhile allow 
the war between Turkey and her revolted „ 

_ The Ozar ro- 

provinces and vassals to take its own course. Sistice 
If the rebels should triumph, good and well ; 
they might then dictate their own conditions. 

If i.cK, then Bussia and Austria would interpose to shield 
them from the effects of defeat. But, after all, the “ non- 
inte verition” of Bussia was only nominal; yet in spite 
of the unofficial aid she lent to Servia in the shape of 
men, money and advice, it soon became evident that the 
Servians iiad prematurely drawn the sword. With the 
Montenegrins they invoked the mediation of the Powers, 
between whom and the Porte there now began a series of 
negotiations which ended in their proposing an armistice 
of six weeks. “Six weeks?” replied the Turks (12th 
October) : “ No, we cannot agree to that ; but, as the 
winter is coming on, we will accept an armistice of six 
months, on condition of your engaging meanwhile to 
pre’fent the further influx of men and munitions (from 
BUssia) into our Danube provinces.” Both by Bussia 
and Servia this was regarded as a mere device on the 
9 
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part of the Turks for gaining time, and their pro- 
posal was rejected both by the Czar and by Prince 
Milan. 

The mediatorial offices of the Powers in favour of 
peace had come to nothing, and a horrible prospect of 
war, chaos, and European peril was again opened up. 

Great was the disappointment in England, 
where very hard words were applied to 
Eussia for having rejected the Turkish 
proposal — to Eussia, who was more than 
suspected of making her philanthropic zeal for the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan a mere cloak to hide 
her sinister designs of long cherished conquest. The 
English Government had begged the intervention of 
Germany to induce the Czar to accept the six months’ 
armistice ; but Bismarck had declined to interfere, on 
the plea that he did not feel justified in seeking to 
influence the decisions of other Powers.* His attitude, 
indeed, was one of strict non-intervention ; yet, while 

^ Wrote Lord Derby to Lord A. Loftus, 30th October, 1876 : “ Under 
these circumstances Her Majesty’s Government thought it right to 
make an apx)eal to that of Germany, which had hitherto remained un- 
committed to either view. I accordingly requested the German Am- 
bassador to lay the matter before the Cabinet of Berlin, and to inquire 
whether they saw an opportunity of exerting their influence to procure the 
acceptance of some compromise which might avert the danger, now to all 
appearance imminent, of an open rupture between Turkey and Russia. On 
the 19th instant his Excellency communicated to me Prince Bismarck’s 
reply* which was to the effect that although an armistice of six months 
appeared to the German Government acceptable, and they would have 
wished Russia to accept it, they did not think that, taking into account the 
position they had held till then, they would be justified in exerciiing a 
pressure on the resolutions of other Powers. Prince Bismarck suggested, 
however, that perhaps an armistice of six weeks might offer some chance 
of a solution.” 


Bismarck re- 
fuses the re- 
quest of Eng:- 
land to inter- 
vene. 
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striving to be perfectly neutral, he could scarcely be 
said to be equally impartial. 


“One plain word from Bismarck,” wrote The Times^ “would 
stop ilussia, even on the brink of the abyss into which a very little 
more pressure would make her plunge. Let hi ih only say that 
Germany will not permit Russia to plant herself on Times 

the Danube, and the Czar will find some means, in the appeals to Bls- 
vast resources of his despotic power, to stop the rush 
of Slavonic enthusiasm which is carrying him and the whole world 
to war. Let Prince Bismarck only speak, and there will be an end 
of Russian, resolutions to occupy Bulgaria. ... If Prince Bismarck 
will only keep the sword of Russia in its sheath, England and Ger- 
many could then powerfully help each other in imposing the necessary 
terms on the Porte. . . . Prince Bismarck’s political genius has given 
him an influence inferior only to that which Napoleon exercised on 
the morrow of Austerlitz and Jena. . . . By a single word he may 
save Europe from calamities, compared with which those of all his 
own wars would seem slight ; and his responsibility is as vast as his 
power. ” 


Gruff reply 
of the North 
German Gaz- 
ette, 


To this flattering appeal, which proved how pro- 
found in England was the belief in Bismarck’s power, 
the Chancellor’s personal organ* replied in 
anything but gracious terms. “ In his 
foreign policy,” it wrote, “ Prince Bismarck 
is accustomed to take into account the inmost feelings 
of the German people, who, remembering the attitude of 
England and the English to Germany, in 1870 and sub- 
sequently, do not advocate an alliance with England 
against Bussia. The German people are animated with 
anyjihing but sentiments that could encourage their 


* The North German Gazette^ which unquestionably received its 
inspiration direct from the Chancellor himself. 

y 2 
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Government to pluck the chesnuts out of the fire for 
England.” 

Kussia might do anything she liked in the East to 
all appearance, for aught that Bismarck cared. Unmoved, 
but yet not unamused, he listened to Mr. 

Jtismarck will 

anliuw'ra'^’ Gladstone’s ferocious fulminations against 
illi™® oille'** the “ unspeakable Turk ” of Carlyle ; he 
smiled at the grave suggestion of the his- 
torian of Frederick the Great, that the three Powers 
mainly interested in the “ bag and baggage ” policy — 
England, Bussia, and Austria — slioTild submit their 
claims of inheritance to himself, “ as a magnani- 
mous, noble, and deep-seeing man, with no national 
aims or interests in the matter.” * Nothing could 
induce the German Chancellor to assume the rdle 
of dictator, arbitrator, or meddler. “ I shall not,” he 
said, “advise our participation in the (seemingly in- 
evitable) war, as long as no German interest shall be 
called in question that may be considered worth the 
healthy bones of a Pomeranian musketeer.”f This 
phrase, which has now become historical, was only the 
complement of what the Emperor had said when open- 
ing the Reichstag a few weeks previously. “ Germany,” 
declared His Majesty, “may rest assured, that the blood 
of her sons will only be shed to protect her own honour 
and her own interests.” “ If war should supervene,” 
further remarked the Chancellor, { “ Russia and Turkey 

Letter of Carlyle to 'a friend (dated 24th Kovember), pnblislifid in 
the Daily News. 

t Reichstag, 6th December, 1876. 

J At a parliamentary dinner, December 1. 
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will get tired of it in time, and Gel'many* will tlien be 
'more likely to mediate successfully than she is no,w. It 
would be inexped,ient to give Russia advice j.ust at 
present. Such a step would put the Russian nation^out 
of temper, which would be more prejudicial to us than 
a passing difference with any Government.” 

Russia, indeed, was in no mood for taking advice 
from any one, her impatient hand being already on her 
sword-hilt. Having, as we have seen, with 
the assent of the Czar, rejected the Turkish aunitimaelm'' 
proposal, for an armistice of six months, 

Servia again renewed the combat with redoubled fury ; 
but in less than a fortnight she lay crushed and bjeediug 
at the point of the Ottoman sword. And then the 
Czar could no longer resist the pressure of the Pan- 
Slavonic stream. “ Grant an immediate armistice for 
two months all along the line,” General Tgnatieff was 
commanded to tell the Sultan, “ or to-morrow I shall 
quit Constantinople.” It is needless to say that this 
ultimatum had the due effect on the Porte. The re- 
quired armistice was agreed to (1st November), and 
within a fortnight of this date all the Powers had 
accepted the proposal of England to meet in Confer- 
ence at Constantinople, with a view to determine the 
conditions on which the revolted subjects of the 
Sidtan might be asked to make peace with their 
Sovereign. 

•Bismarck was well aware that, should the Conference 
prove fruitless, “ Russia would at once proceed on her own 
account to obtain. by force that which the Porte refuses 
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to concede peaceably.” * * * § The Czar’s assurance to his 
nobles at Moscow that he was “firmly resolved, if 
Bismarck pro- necessary, to act independently” — ^foUow- 

fesseshisbo- . , ii i ii- i c 

itei luthedia- mcr closc uDon the bellicosc remarks of 

jTltr01*OBt^dll6S9 ^ 

of the Czar. Jjord Beaconsfield at the Guildhall (9th 

November) f — could leave the German Chancellor in no 
doubt on this head. But none the less on this account 
did he believe in the “ honour and disinterestedness of the 
Czar,” and he repelled the insinuation that Eussia, “ in 
secret reality, aimed at the conquest of new provinces 
with the connivance of Germany.” 

“For,” lie said, “we have the Emperor Alexandei^s solemn 
assurance that he will refrain from conquest and annexation, 
Eussia only asks for our co-operation in a peaceable Conference, 
with an object which is ours as well as hers. . . , But even if 

war should break out (in consequence of the failure of that Con- 
ference) Eussia asks nothing from us but neutrality, which it is our 
interest to observe.” J 


On his way to the Conference at Constantinople, 


The Constanti- 
nople Confer- 
ence ends in 
fiasco and war. 


Lord Salisbury passed through Berlin and 
had an interview with Bismarck, but we 
have already conveyed the substance of 


what he said to the noble Marquis. § The German 


* Eeiclistag, 6ih December. 

+ It afterwards appeared that there was no connection of cause and 
effect between Lord BeacoiLsfield’s speech and the Czar’s address. 

X Ecichstag, 6th December. 

§ Lord Odo Eussoll wrote to the Earl of Derby, 25th November, 1876 : 
“ Lord Salisbury’s reception by the German Court and Government was 
most cordial, and everything was done to show that his visit was welcome 
and gave pleasure. The Emperor has expressed his high appreciation of 
the motives which actuated her Majesty’s Government in authorising 
Lord Salisbury’s mission to Berlin, and of the language held by his Lord- 
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representative at the Conference was instructed “to 
Inake common cause with his colleagues, and, in the 
event of the Porte persisting in its refusal of their 
common demands, to leave Constantinople with the 
other Ambassadors.”* It is needless to record how 
these instructions were carried out to the letter; to 
describe how the Porte, by the promulgation of a sham 
Constitution and other farcical devices, attempted to 
throw dust in the eyes of the Powers ; or to detail how 
the Conference, which met on the 23Td December, came 
to a futile close on the 20th January, from the obstinate 
refusal of the Porte to grant the administrative, reforms 
deemed essential by Europe for the pacification of the 
Ottoman Empire. Nor is it necessary to enumerate the 
final efforts that were made in favour of peace. Suffice 
it to say that the impending avalanche could no longer 
be arrested, and that, on the 24th April, 1877, Eussia 
declared war against Turkey from motives which the 
Czar declared to be disinterested, and in the sincerity 
of which the German Chancellor i>ublicly avowed his 
belief. 

War in the East broke out; but a few weeks before 
it was declared, the fears of Europe that peace could 
not be preserved were aggravated by the announce- 

ship at the audience of the 23rd instant. In like manner, Prince Bismarck 
has acknowledged the value and importance of the Marquis’s visit in the 
warmest terms, and has in conversation with leading men paid the highest 
tribute to his Lordship’s great qualities as a statesman and as a nego- 
tialipr.” Lord Salisbury’s own account of his interview with Bismarck, if 
he wrote any to his Government, was not published with other correspond- 
ence relative to the Eastern Question presented to Parliament. 

♦ OfSicial Gazette of Berlin (15th January, 1877). 
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ment that Bismarck had asked leave of the Emperor 
to resign. In a subsequent chapter we shall havO 


Europe is 
fluttered by 
the Chancel- 
lor’s wish to 
resiKu- 


occasion to refer to this “ Chancellor crisis,” 
and to show that, apart from considerations 
of health, it was more connected with the 


domestic than with the foreign affairs of the Empire. 
We shall also have to record how the Emperor opposed 
another emphatic “ Never ! ” to the request of his 
wearied and worried Chancellor, and how the latter was 


granted a long respite from the domestic cares of his 
office, on condition of his still controlling the foreign 
policy of the nation. For with one accord his alarmed 
countrymen had cried aloud that their Chancellor, in- 
dispensable to them at any time, was now more than 
ever necessary to shield them from the approaching 
war-storms ; and even the Press of Europe, headed by 
27/6 Times, declared that “if, in spite of protocols, war 
should still break out in the South-East, Prince Bismarck 


must at once return to the helm of State.” This was a 


flattering tribute to his power and wisdom, but the 
Prince was tendered a still higher recognition of his 
power. For, if we are to believe those claiming to be 
well-informed, no less a personage than Queen Victoria 
herself had twice — but unavailingly — appealed to the 
Chancellor direct on behalf of peace, before finally 
invoking the Emperor to forbid Eussia from drawing 
the sword.* We have reasons for doubting the truth of 


♦ Writes Dr. Busch in his “ Our Chancellor (English Translatidn),” 
Vol. II., p. 126 : “ In April, when Bismarck had asked his Majesty’s 
leave to retire from office, the Czas (a Polish journal generally kept well 
informed upon occurrences in Court circles and high society by its patrons 
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this surprising statement; but, in any case, nothing 
Could induce the German Chancellor to “ pluck the 
English chesnuts out of the fire,” by an act which 
might have revealed a fatal discrepancy between his 
wisdom and his power. For supposing Russia 
had refused to obey his “ sic volo, sic jubeo,” what 
then ? 

The war went on, and Bismarck, though attentive 
to its course, remained perfectly mute till it was. over — 
mute to the public ear, but yet not dumb war and 

to the diplomatists of Europe, who dogged 
his steps to the various watering - places where he 
spent the greater part of the summer, and made his 
holiday a mockery. To Kissingen (25th May-30th 
June), to Berlin, to Varzin (7th July-20th August), to 
Gastein (23rd August-1 8th September), and to Salz- 
burg (I9th-20th September) he was followed by 
ministers and ambassadors, all eager to consult the 
great European oracle ; and the oracle spoke with true 
Dodonian mystery. But to Count Andrassy he may 
have delivered himself in less ambiguous wise. The 


the Radzi wills, Ozartoryskis, <fec.) announced that Queen Victoria, a short 
time previously, had written direct to Bismarck, urging him to protest 
against an attack upon Turkey by Bussia, and had received an evasive 
answer; that her Britannic Majesty, thereupon, had addressed a second 
letter to the Chancellor, on the same subject, couched in still more pressing 
terms, to which a more definite reply had been returned. This reply not 
proving satisfactory to the Queen, she had then (according to the Polish 
journal) vmtten to the Emperor, holding him and Germany responsible 
for tliB coming iii^arl” “ We have reason to believe,” writes Dr Busch, “ in 
the tnistworthiness of the above report.” We, on the other hand, have 
every reason to believe that these alleged letters of Queen Victoria are not 
on record in the German Foreign Office. 
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Austrian Minister-President conferred with the Gier- 
man Chancellor at Salzburg in September, and thfe 
result of their interviews was semi-officially stated to 
be “complete agreement of views on all current ques- 
tions.” 

Austria had begun to be somewhat fidgetty about 
the course of the campaign, having interests at stake on 
the Balkan peninsula which she could not endure to 
see imperilled by Russian conquest; and it was quite 
„ , possible that events might compel her to 

Germany in- ^ ox 

Au8Sia°than repeat the military policy she had pursued 
toKussia. Crimean war. What, 

in such a case, would have been the attitude of Germany, 
can only be conjectured from what Bismarck is reported 
to have once remarked, in later years, to Prince Gortcha- 
koff : “ Do not compel me,” he said, “ to choose between 
you and Austria.” When the war began, the relations 
between the Cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin were 
all that could be desired, as was evidenced, among other 
things, by the fact that Germany readily undertook to 
look after the interests of Russian subjects in Turkey 
during the hostilities ;* and yet, before their outbreak, 
Bismarck had remarked that, “ should Austria be com- 
pelled to fight in defence of her territory, it would de- 
volve upon Germany to take her part, and, indeed, to 
stand up for the map of Europe as then defined.” 


# Lord Odo Russell to the Earl of Derliy (April 21, 1877) The 
Russian Government have asked the German Government to undertake 
the protection of Russian subjects in Turkey during the war, to which the 
German Government have agreed.” 
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On went the war in its varying course, which 
]&ismarck followed with the critical glance The course of 
of a soldier, as well as with the vigilant eye »*ewar- 
pf a diplomatist. 

“If I were the Ozar,” he remarked in October, when the fortunes 
of arms seemed to be against the Russians, “ If I were the Czar, I 
would lead my troops back to the left bank of the Danube, and there 
remain for the winter. I would, however, at the same time issue a 
manifesto to the Powers declaring that, if necessary, I was prepared 
to continue the war for seven years, even if I should be reduced to 
carry it on with peasants armed with diingforks and Hails. I would 
then begin next spring by taking a few of the large fortresses on the 
Danube, and gradually work my way further.”* 

But to these extremities the Czar was not forced. 
For, thanks to the genius of a man of Bismarck’s own 
race, and strikingly similar to him even in many of his 
personal qualities, thanks to Teutonic Tod- 
leben — Plevna at last fell. Plevna fell, theBet^nd®' 
the Balkans were crossed, all Turkish re- 
sistance was finally crushed, both in Europe and Asia ; 
the Peace-Preliminaries of Adrianople were signed ; the 
Cossacks shouted to behold at last the sparkling minarets 
of Stamboul ; the English fleet, with the speed of alarm, 
shot up to the Dardanelles; and all Europe held its 
breath as expecting forthwith to see a fresh conflict, 
which Bismarck had. once remarked would be as absurd 
and impossible as “ an encounter between an elephant 
and a whale.” The Bear actually had its paw on the 
coveted booty by the Golden Horn, but it was deterred 


* Dr. Busch, “ Neue Tagehiichshlatter.^^ 
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from hugging its prey by the threatening attitude of 
the Lion; and it was in the midst of the excitement pro- 
duced by this tableau vivant, that the results of the war 
were embodied in the Treaty of San Stefano (3rd March). 
In preparing this raw material. General IgnatiefE had 
allowed a most ample margin for future trimming into 
shape, being well aware, as he was by this time, that 
Europe claimed to share with Eussia the work of 
cutting into a final coat this diplomatic cloth of hers. 

Acting as the mouthpiece, more than the mandatory 
of Europe, Bismarck had publicly proclaimed its expecta- 
tion in this respect a few days before the signature of the 

San Stefano Treaty. One main cause of the 

Biflmarck ^ 

excitement and suspense which then pre- 
niemorablo®' Vailed throuffhout EuroDO, but especially in 

Hijeech, and of- ^ ^ r j 

England, was uncertainty as to how far 
brokoi. Oriental policy of Germany, the ad- 

mitted arbitress of the Continent, might not have ’been 
modified by the results of the war ; and it was to dis- 
pel the disquieting efiect of this long silence, that Bis- 
marck at last consented to reply to an interpellation on 
the subject of the Eastern Question in the Imperial 
Parliament.* It is not too much to say that the eyes 
of all Europe were, on that 19th of Eebruafy, directed 
towards Berlin. No utterances of the Chancellor ever 

* Tlie Chancellor -said : “ I cannot deny that, at first sight of the inter- 
pellation, I doubted whether I could answer it all, because, properly speak- 
ing, I hare not much to say that has not already been made publicly known, 
especially through the proceedings of the British Parliament. If I never- 
theless reply, it is because the public might otherwise conclude that I had 
much to conceal, and such an impression would have a disquieting effect.’* 
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attracted so mucli attention abroad, where they were 
looked forward to with the anxious impatience of a 
criminal awaiting his doom, or of wranglers assembled, 
to hear the reading forth of an honour-list. Tele- 
graphed in extenso to most European capitals, his 
speech was studied, conned, and commented on from 
every point of view; but its general effect was tran- 
quillising, and its essence was conveyed in the famous 
avowal that, without abandoning the attitude of strict 
neutrality which he had hitherto observed, the Chan- 
cellor would now offer his services to the Powers as an 
“ honest broker,”* or middleman, in the cause of peace. 

Grermany’s attitude during the war had been strictly 
neutral, but yet her efforts to spare the sensibility of 
Kussia had sometimes almost amounted to passive sup- 
port of the policy of that Power. When 

1TTP ijij j How he spared 

it -was alleged, tor example, that acts ot the sensibm- 

® ^ ^ ties of Uussia. 

barbarity had been perpetrated by Turkish 
troops on wounded Kussian soldiers and prisoners, the 
Grerman Government addressed a communication to the 
Porte, reminding it of the Geneva Convejition, to which 
it was a party ;f but yet the German Emperor had 
previously declined to convey to the Czar a message 
from the Sultan entreating His Russian Majesty “to 
put an end to the shocking cruelties committed by his 
troops upon the inoffensive Mussulman population of 
the country which he had invaded. Again, Bismarck, 

• 

* “ Ehrlicher MaMer,*’ 

t Lord Odo Russell to Earl Derby, 24th August, 1878. 

X Same to same, 4th August ; vide Blue Books on Eastern Question. 
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as we have seen, had refused to bring pressure on 
Russia to accept the six months' Mmistice between 
Servia and Turkey, as proposed by the latter; he had 
likewise — when the Russian war was in progress — 
declined to dissuade Servia from again taking the 
field ; * and when, after the Balkans had been crossed, 
the Sultan entreated the good offices of the Powers 
for the restoration of peace, the negative attitude of the 
German Government rendered joint mediation imprac- 
ticable.f 

But now that peace-preliminaries had been signed, 
and that there was prospect of a Congress of the Powers 
— to adjust the results of the war in harmony with the 

general interests of Europe, Bismarck came 

of an““ honest forward as the “ honest broker, who really 
broker. wants to do effective business.” Apart 

from the commercial freedom of the Dardanelles, and a 
humanitarian solicitude for the lot of the Christians in 
Turkey, Germany, he said, had no material interest in 
the Eastern Question, except, indeed, her interest in 
preventing the outbreak of a general quarrel over the 
distribution of the spoil, which Russia might provoke by 
replying to Europe with a “ deati possidentes 1 ” But 
he would not imitate the “ Napoleonic course of setting up 
as the schoolmaster, if not the arbiter of Europe.” All 
he aimed at was to play the peace-maker between dis- 
sentient Powers at the proposed Congress; and the only 
condition he attached to his acceptance of this proposal 

♦ Lord Odo Russell to Lord Derby, 31st August. 

t Lord Derby to Mr. Layard, 24th December. 
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was tluit, if the Congress met on G-erman soil, it must 
l)y courtesy have a German President. 

Austria had taken the initiative in the matter of this 
Congress (7th March), which she proposed should be held 
in Berlin ; and Bismarck replied that he would at once 
issue invitations to it, as soon as Count Theconeress 
Andrassy could assure him of the certainty “^Berun. 
of its being accepted by all the Powers. But it was 
nearly three months before the Chancellor received this 
assurance, the interval being consumed — and how the 
telegraph worked all the time between the capitals of 
Europe ! — in the settlement of preliminary questions of 
detail, with which we need not concern ourselves. Invi- 
tations were finally issued on the 3rd J une, and, on the 
13th of the same month, there met at Berlin the repre- 
sentatives of the “ Powers who had signed the Treaties 
of 1856 and 1871, to discuss the preliminary Treaty of 
San Stefano between Russia and Turkey.”* 

The Congress sat exactly a month (13th June to 
13th July), and these were golden days in 
the calendar of German history. Since the prtwtige" Post 
Congress of Vienna, there had been no such 
momentous gathering of statesmen ; and the fact that 


* From the German invitation. The Congress was composed of the 
following plenipotentiaries : — For Great Britain : The Earl of Beacons- 
field, The Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Odo Bussell ; for Germany : Prince 
Bismarck, Herr von Biilow, Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst ; for Austria- 
Hungary: Count Andrdssy, Count Karolyi, Baron de Haymerle; for 
France : M. Waddington, Count de Saint- Vallier, M. Desprez ; for Italy : 
Count Corti, Count de Launay ; for Russia : Prince Gortchakoff, Count 
Schouvaloff, M. d’Oubril ; for Turkey ; Alexander Carathdodory Pasha, 
Mehemed All Pasha, Sadoullah Bey. 
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they met in the German capital, under the presidency 
of the great Chancellor, was most flattering to the vanity 
of the nation. At the Conference of Paris (1866), 
Prussia had only been admitted to a sort of ante^chamber 
seat ; and now, after little more than twenty years, her 
Prime Minister figured as the directing spirit of a council, 
on the deliberations of which the fate of Europe hung. 
Never had transformation so important and complete 
been accomplished in such a brief space. As a Poreign 
Minister, Bismarck had reached the climax of his popu- 
larity at home, and of his prestige abroad ; but yet, as 
fate would have it, the inequality of success between his 
domestic and his foreign policy was just at this time 
indicated by the painful fact, that the Plenipotentiaries 
of Europe arrived in Berlin to find the Emperor himself 
lying stricken by the buckshot-pellets of a Socialist 
assassin. 

, His Majesty’s condition cast a certain shadow over 
the Congress, but nevertheless the time was brilliant 
enough with its Court banquets, its ministerial receptions, 

inHdcntRof diplomatic dinners, its political confer- 

the couKiesB. and all the other incidents of the 

memorable occasion. The meeting of the three Emperors 
at Berlin (in the autumn of 1872) had been a dazzling 
enough event, but no immediate issues of peace and 
war depended on their deliberations ; and the inter- 
course of the most powerful monarchs of the Continent 
did not excite half so much popular interest a^ the 
galaxy of European statesmen, of the first magnitude, 
which lent such a blinding lustre to the German firma- 
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ment for a whole exciting summer month. With what 
intense interest the public of two hemispheres follow'ed 
the proceedings of the Congress, was evidenced by the 
presence j,n Berlin of a crowd of newspaper-correspondents 
from all parts of the world, who minutely conveyed to 
their readers all the incidents and external details of the 
momentous meeting : describing the arrangement of the 
horse-shoe table, in the Chancellor’s own Palace, at which 
the Plenipotentiaries sat, and telling how Bismarck 
comported himself in private to his various foreign 
guests ; how, for example, be treated Lord Beaconstield 
with especial distinction, and afterwards marked his 
admiration of the British Premier by admitting his 
portrait to share, with those of the Emperor and his own 
wife, the honour of being the sole artistic ornaments of 
his study ; * how, moreover, the Chancellor readily took 
a liking to French M. Waddington for his honest 
English qualities ; how, on the other hand, he snubbed 
Mehemed Ali Pasha, though a German by birth, for his 

* Shortly after the Berlin Congress, Lonl Amphill — who told the 
story to the late Jjord Torrington, from whom we had it— was eon versing 
with Prineo Bismarck on the eliaraetor of the first English plenipotentiary, 
when the Chancellor jiointed out tliat the only three works of art which 
adorned his room were portraits of his wife, the Emi)eror, and Lord 
Beaconstield ! And as a pendant to this interesting story, we may quot(» 
the following proof of the analogous admiration enjoyed abroad by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s great English rival, from an account of an interview (in 1882) 
between General Ignatieff and Mr. Charles Marvin, given in the latter’s 
“ Russian Advance towards India ” (p. 229) : “ ‘ See there/ IgnatiefP con- 
tinued, pointing to a portrait in a pi eminent position on a wall, betwwn 
the tw» windows overlooking the river Fontanka and the gloomy ])alace 
beyond, in which the Emperor Paul was strangled : ‘ that is Mr. Gladstone ; 
I admire him very much. It is the only portrait of a foreign statesman 
that decorates my room.* ’* 
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renegade character and his vulgar manners; how he 
respected the Marquis of Salisbury, and found a congeni&l 
colleague in the polished Count SchouvaloiF; how he 
flattered the gaudy yet solid hussar-statesman, Count 
Andrassy ; how his attentions to Lord Beaconsfield were 
none the less sincere for their being doubtless meant at 
the same time to gall the jealous Prince GrortchakofE ; 
and how, when the latter once called on Bismarck, the 
huge mastifi* of the house, divining perhaps with the 
wonderful instinct of its race the secret feelings of its 
master, sprang at the rickety old Russian Chancellor 
and had to be hold back from its j)rey.* 

“ As for the Treaty of San Stefano,” said Bismarck to 
General Grant, who visited Berlin about this time, “ I 
think the whole situation might thus be summed up : 

Jtussia has swallowed more than she can 
piSthfX digest, and the Congress must try to give 
raiGr^^f"*’' ^cr reliof.”+. In other words, the agree- 
ment between Russia and Turkey had to be 
harmonised with the general interests of Europe. That 
the Treaty of San Stefano had remodelled the map of 
Eastern Europe, to the detriment of these interests, was 
contended by all the Powers — and especially by Austria 
and England.^ Austria could not reconcile herself to 

* ‘‘ Bismarck showed me ” (Bayard Taylor, Ivho had just arrived to take 
up his appointment iu Berlin as United States Minister), “ the room Where 
the sessions (of the Congress) will be. I advised him to put Beaconsfield 
at one end of the lonfjf table and Gortchakoff at the other. He laughed and 
said, * Yes, I think I shall have to do that.’ ” — Letter to Whitelaw Meid in 
“ Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,^* 

f Quoted by the author of “ Bismarck nach dem Kriege,** 

J In opening the Congress Bismarck said : ** The stipulations of this 
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the proposed new state of things in Bosnia, while the 
ifew Bulgaria of Eussia’s creating was a stumbling- 
block to England, “ as reducing Turkey to a level of 
absolute dependency upon the Power which has im- 
posed this Treaty on her.”* 

But it was a hopeful sign that, when the Bulgarian 
question was under discussion. Prince Gortchakoff care- 
fully absented himself from the sittings of the Congress 
— a sudden attack of political gout, aggravated by 
diplomatic indigestion due to the eating of „ , . 

strawberries, being his restraining ailment. “t'Touv?'*™*" 
“ Eussia,” he said, on re-appearing in the 
Eadziwill Palace, “ Eussia has brought hither laurels, 
and I hope that the Congress will convert them into 
olive-branches.”f This process of transformation was 
facilitated by the energetic manner in which Lord 
Beaconsfield had acted on the maxim that “ if you want 
peace, you must prepare for wa,r ” — ^.as evidenced by the 
summoning of Indian troops to Malta, the calling out 
of the reserves, and the voting of the six millions. But 
the secret Schouvaloff-Salisbury agreement, concluded 
before the meeting of the Congress, was proof that 
England had taken more than military precautions to 
ensure its success. 

Treaty are in several points of a nature to modify tlie state of thinjfs as 
fixed by former European Conventions, and it is for the puri) 08 e of sub- 
mitting the work of San Stefano to the free discussiou of the Cabinets, 
Signatories of the Treaties of 1856 and 1871, that we have asijeinblod. 
Our object is to secure by common agreement, and on the basis of new 
guarantees, that peace of which Europe so much stands in need.” 

* The Marquis of Salisbury. 

f Protocol VII., sitting of 26th June. 

& 2 
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And yet Prince Bismarck’s task as “.honest broker “ 
was difficult enough. In the Congress he had the two- 
fold office of President and Plenipotentiary, and each of 
BiHmarck’s tliesc functions had to be exercised in a 

twofold taulc 1 1 •nil* • 

dinereut manner — with delicacy in the one 
case, and firmness in the otlier. Of this latter quality, 
the Turks, perhaps, had most frequent cause to ex- 
perience the effect. Thus, when the Ottoman repre- 
sentatives flatly opposed the proposal of England, which 
had been warmly supported by Germany, that Austria 
should be entrusted with the administrative occupation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, they were sharply told by 
Bismarck that, unless they yielded on the point, they 
would have to submit to the Treaty of San Stefano pure 
and simple.* This dictatorial ultimatum was not quite 
consistent, perhaps, with his function as “ honest 
broker;” but his activity in this character was con- 
spicuously displayed in compounding the differences 
between England and Eussia, which threatened to end 
in war. In spite of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff' agree- 
ment, these two Powers could not come to terms about 
Bulgaria, and the story ran that the British Premier 
ordered a special train to take him back to England. 
Hearing of this Bismarck hastened, first to Beaconsfield, 
and then to Gortchakoff — the result of his mediation 
being an understanding between the two choleric old 
statesmen. 

But no sooner had the Bulgarian difficulty„been 
settled, than the question of Batoum threatened to im- 

♦ Despatch of Lord Balisbury, 28th June.* 
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peril peace ; and then Bismarck bethought him of how 
he could incline the ear of the English nation to listen 
to the counsels of wisdom. For the English „ ^ ^ 

^ He sends for 

nation seemed bent, at all risks, on wrest- SenTSfrAr 
ing Batoum from the grasp of the greedy 
Muscovite, who might otherwise convert that port into 
another Sebastopol that would prove a standing menace 
to the commerce of the Black S6a. Sending, therefore, 
for a correspondent of 7'/te '/imps, Bismarck seriously 
explained to him that the yieldingness of Bussia had 
its limits ; that she had already made most important 
concessions to England ; and that if, instead of meeting 
llussia in the spirit of conciliation, she chose to go to 
war with Russia on account of Batoum, she would have 
to fight her battles alone. The Chancellor had the 
satisfaction of seeing that this advice was tak(m in the 
spirit it was given, and that England contented herself 
with Russia’s promise to make of Batoum a free port. 

These, then, were the chief incidents of the process 
by which I’rince Q-ortchakoff ’s laurels — albeit consider- 
ably shorn of their original luxurian(*e — had 
been converted into olive-branches; by which formedniTif'^ 
also Lord Beaconsfield was enabled to return 
to London as the boastful bearer of “ peace with honour; ” 
and by which the Treaty of San Stefauo had been 
transformed into the Treaty of Berlin. That this un- 
hoped for result had been accomplished within a mouth 
— ^thfe Congress of Vienna had sat for six — was admit- 
tedly due to the tact, the energy, and the firmness with 
which the German Chancellor had acquitted himself of 
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his functions as “ honest broker.”* “ He has invariably 
aimed at securing and 'Consolidating peace,” said Count 
Andrassy, in proposing a vote of thanks to Bismarck in 
the final sitting of the Congress. 

“ He has devoted all liis efforts to conciliating differences, and to 
putting an end, as quickly as possible, to the uncertainty which 
weighed so heavily upon Europe. Thanks to the wisdom, to the 
indefatigable energy with which our President has directed our 
labours, he has contributed in a high degree to the prompt 
success of the work of pacification which wo have undertaken in 
counnon.” 

“ The spirit of conciliation,” said the Chancellor in 
reply, 

“And the friendly feelings with which all th(‘ Plenipotentiaries have 
been animated, have facilitated for me a task which, in the present 
state of my health, I hardly hoped to be able to bring to a termina- 
tion. Kowthat the C(mgr(»s8, to the satisfaction of th(j Governments 
representf‘d, and of the whole of Europe, has attained to the hoped- 
for result, T beg of you to bear me in fi*ieii(lly remembrance. As 
for myself, the memorable jieriod just elapsed can never bo effaced 

from my memory (Gentlemen, at the moment of separating, 

I do not lu^sitate to affirm that the Congress has deserved well of 
Europe. If it has heoii found impossible to realise all the aspirations 
of public opinion, history will nevertheless do justice to our inten- 
tions, and to our work ; and the Plenipotentiaries will have the con- 
sciousness of having, as far as was possible, given and secured to 
Europe the great benefit of peace, which was so gravely menaced. 
This r(*sult cannot be diminished by any criticism which the spirit of 
party may be able to inspire. I have the firm hope that the Euro- 

* The chars et<‘r of the various Plenipotentiaries, and of the parts they 
played, was skilfully transferred to canvas by Professor Anton von 
'Werner (the same who immortalised the Declaration of the Emf^ire at 
VersaOles). The artist received special sittings from the Plenipotentiaries, 
and his colossal painting — which represents the final sitting of the Com 
gress — now adorns the banqueting- liall of the Eathhaus in Berlin. 
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pean understanding will, with the help of God, be lasting, and that 
the cordial personal relations which during our labours have been 
established between us will strengthen and consolidate good relations 
between our Governments/* 


This was a fine hope, but, alas ! it was doomed to 
be incompletely realised. For it soon became painfully 
clear that the Congress of Berlin had anything but the 
effect of “ strengthening and consolidating irrifatin^ et- 
the good relations ” between Bussia and Treaty oirner- 

. ^ lin oil liuBBia. 

Germany. Quite the contrary, indeed. 

Between the Treaty of Berlin and the Treaty of 
San Stefano there was a certain family resemblance, 
but it was faint. The latter instrument had been 
treated by the Powers, in the opinion of Russia, like 
a captive who is sent back to his own camp by a bar- 
barous enemy, with his nose and ears cut off. It was 
little wonder that Prince Gortchakoff described the 
Treaty of Berlin as the “ darkest page in all his oflicial 
career,” and that he limped home under the influence of 
feelings which made Bottom say to Quince : “ 1 see 
their knavery, this is to make an ass of me.” If Russia 
had calculated that the results of the war would facili- 
tate her future acquisition of the Balkan peninsula, she 
was grievously disappointed. For not only had an 
independent Roumania and a Bulgaria, the latter but a 
third of the size of the Russo-Slavonic State of the San 
Stefano Treaty, been interposed between her and the 
Sultein’s territory ; but to Austria also had been assigned 
a flank position on the Adriatic which dominated the 
strategic line of southward march to the Dardanelles, 
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and gave her priority of claim to inheritance of dominion 
south of the Danube. Not to mention minor curtail- 
ments of the Treaty of San Stefauo, this copious pruning 
down of GortchakoflT s “ laurels ” was gall and bitter- 
ness to the Eussian soul. Eussia had made immense 
sacrifices, and now she had been thwarted of her full 
reward. Fierce was the vexation of the Bear at being 
thus obliged to drop its prey, while in the very act of 
hugging it. Its baiters were many, but the nearest 
and largest object within the circle of its view was 
Bismarck ; and at Bismarck, therefore, the indiscrimi- 
nating Bear now rushed with blindly furious force. 

The Chauvinistic Press of Eussia foamed at the 
mouth ; the Panslavists were beside themselves. Aksa- 
koff cried out that the Congress had planted a cap and 

bells on the crown of Eussia, and given 
KuKBia of auti- her a slap in the face to boot. Bismarck 

Ueriuan fury. ^ 

was df'nounced by the Golon and other jour- 
nals as a traitor to the cause of Eussia. “ The ‘honest 
broker’ has betrayed us,” they screamed in vengeful 
chorus. In vain was it pointed out by the semi-official 
organs of Berlin that, true to her attitude before and 
during the war, Germany had done everything she 
could at the Congress, consistent with her primary duty 
to Austria, to favour the. interests of Eussia ; that in 
all the chief points of dispute with the West — Batoum, 
the Bulgarian frontier, Sofia, and the war-indemnity — 
Bismarck had thrown the weight of his influence into 
the Eussian scale, and that he would even have sup- 
ported other demands of hers, had he been asked to do 
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so; but tbat'no one could expect Germany to be more 
iRussian than Russia herself. 

“ Fie on such impudence and hypocrisy,” returned 
the Journal de Saint Peter shurg (organ of the Foreign 
Office) ; “ Germany harms us whenever she can ; she 
is raising her tariffs, and casting about to rob us 
of our Baltic provinces. Is this your gratitude for 
our neutrality in 1S6G and 1870?” And .even the 
mighty Czar himself is said to have written reproach- 
fully to his Imperial uncle at Berlin : ” Your Majesty’s 
Chancellor has forgotten the promises of 1870.” “ Con- 
stantinople must be conquered in Berlin,” “ the road to 
Constantinople leads through Berlin and Vienna,” 
“ next time the solution of the Eastern Question must 
not be attempted on the distant banks of the Bos- 
phorus or the Danube, the Thames or the Seine, but on 
the much nearer Spree ; ” — such were the prospects with 
which Prince Gortchakoff’s journal sought to console 
him for the ” blackest page in his official career.” 

The Russian diancellor felt that his fame had been 
overshadowed by the greatness of the man whom he 
had patron isingly initiated in the art of diplomacy more 
than twenty years ago at Frankfort. “ Does Herr von 
Bismarck still call himself my pupil ? ” 

Prince Gortchakoff' was wont to inquire 

on coming to Berlin. “ All I can say is 

that, if ever I was his teacher, it was only in the sense 

thaUPerugino was the teacher of Raphael.” This was 

the bitter truth. It may be remembered how deeply 

mortified was Bismarck with the melodramatic way 
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iu wliich Gortchakoff had posed before a grateful Europe 
as the beneficent Cloud-Compeller, in the spriaig of 
1875. The latter had taken credit to himself for 
allaying the “ war-scare ” then ; and now, in turn, he 
had to submit to the conditions on which the “ honest 
broker ” had maintained the European peace. The two 
Chancellors were quits ; and yet Prince Gortchakoff 
returned to St. Petersburg with a deep personal grudge 
against his colleague at Berlin. 

How far this animosity was well-founded, we have 
no materials for judging ; nor are we able to determine 
, to what degree the Government of the 

uiaiSS;'^' Czar had well-founded reasons for resent- 
trtiinany! ment against the Government of the Em- 
peror William. One thing certain is this, that the 
services of Bussia to the national cause of Germany — in 
1806 and 1870 — entitled tin* former to look for a sub- 
stantial return of the favours which she had repeatedly 
conferred on her Teutonic neighbour ; but whether 
Germany absolved herself to the full of this debt of 
gratitude at the Congress of Berlin, is a question on 
which two sides must naturally be heard. We know 
what the Czar’s Government thought on the subject, 
and we also know that to the political exasperation of 
Russia with the friend who, in her eyes, had betrayed 
her, there was added the personal rage of her Chancellor 
at deeming himself to have been duped by the German 
rival of his fame and power. It was, then, frora“ the 
combined operation of these two causes that the Czar 
fell away from' the Triple Alliance, that the relations 
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between St. Petersburg and Berlin became cooler and 
cooler, and that an actual conflict between Germany and 
Eussia grew to be one of the grave and imminent dangers 
of the time. 

A newspaper-war had broken out between the two 
countries, and this was soon followed by a war of tariffs. 
The “ Eussification” of the Baltic provinces Rupture of the 
was proceeded with in a manner which the un<f* estranKO- ' 

^ _ inenlofthe 

Germans construed as a direct provocation twoKinpiroa. 
to themselves. Gortchakoff, Milutin, and Tgnatieff 
formed the Panslavistic triumvirate from which the 
whole nation drew the fuel of its anti-German fury, and 
which made it impossible for Occi den tali sts like Count 
Schouvaloff*, the Ambassador at London, to remain any 
longer at their posts. Prince Gortchakoff' himself, in 
the summer of 1877, passed through Berlin without 
even leaving his card on Bismarck ; and when he got to 
Baden, he hastened to pour out his pent-up feelings to a 
representative of the Orleanist “ T am deeply 

fond of France,” said the old Chancellor ; “ indeed, X 
think I have given convincing proof of this attachment 
in recent years. I hold it to be an interest: of the first 
order that Friince should take the position in Europe 
that is due to her. The degradation of Prance would 
be a crime against civilisation.” That, moreover, this 
marked predilection for the hereditary foe of Germany 
was not confined to Prince Gortchakoff, appeared from 
the fact that several Grand Dukes passed a large portion 
of this same summer at Paris, in ostentatious intercourse 
with French statesmen. France had long been looking 
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for an anti-German aUiance, and now the offer of one 
with Russia seemed to have suddenly fallen upon her 
as from the clouds. And, to crown all these ominous 
symptoms of an impending conflict, the truth gradually 
broke on the General Staff at Berlin, that the Russian 
array, which had been vastly increased, was being massed 
in menacing positions over against the German frontier. 

With vigilant ('ye Bismarck had been watching all 
these signs of a coming storm ; and, deeming that it 
might soon burst, he made haste, as usual, to house his 
Bismank, dis- Aock. That Russia had actually made foi’mal 
otTcouiiIiB'^ offers of alliance to France was at once 

fttorm, liurnes 

toVionna. denied by M. Waddington, whose word no 
one dared to doubt ; but Cabinets in France come and 
go like the leaves of autumn,* and Bismarck was well 
aware that a week or two only might suffice to elevate 
to power a Ministry wholly imbued with the revenge 
policy of M. Gambetta, and eager to grasp the 
pi'offered hand of Russian wooers. Germany would 


* 111 proof whereof take the followinp^ notice; — Jules Favre was 
Premier from Septombor, 1870, to Sepiember, 1871 ; Dufaure from S(*p- 
ieml^er, 1871, to May, 1873 , tlie Due de Broglie from May, 1873, to May, 
1874; General de Cissey from May, 1874, to March, 1875; M. Buffet 
from March. 1875, up to March, 1870; M. Dufaure from March to 
December, 1876, M Jules Simon from December, 1876, to May, 1877; 
tlie Due de Broglu' from May to November, 1877 ; General de Roche- 
bouot from November to December, 1877 ; M. Dufaure from December, 
1877, to February, 1879, M. Waddington from February to December, 
1879; M. de Freycinet from December, 1879, to September, 1880; M. 
Ferry from Septeiulx^r, 1880, to November, 1881; Gambetta from No- 
vember, 1881, to January, 1882, M. de Freycinet from January to ‘July, 
1882; M. Duelerc from July, 1882, to January, 1883; M. Fallicres from 
January to February, 1883 ; and M. Ferry from February, 1883, to March, 
1885. 
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thus be exposed to simultaneous attack from two 
^des, and it was to obviate this serious danger that 
Bismarck hurried to Vienna. “ Do not compel me to 
choose between you and Austria,” the German Chancellor 
had said to Gortchakolf at the Congress, but the latter 
had spurned this counsel. The Triple Alliance had 
been exploded by the llusso-Turkish war, and a Dual 
Alliance must now take its place as the bulwark of 
European peace. 

Bismarck hurried to Vienna, and ho could not doubt 
that his advances would he well received. Austria, at 
any rate, had every reason to be grateful to 
Germany for the support she received from th^e TrVaty of 

^ ^ ^ Prague. 

the latter Power at the Congress of Berlin ; 
and, indeed, she had already manifested her gratitude in 
a most substantial manner, in consenting to the abroga- 
tion of the famous fifth article of the Treaty of Prague 
(18G6). By this iirticle, which was the work, it will be 
remembered, of Napoleon, “ the champion of op})ressed 
nationalities,” it was stipulated between Austria and 
Prussia that opportunity should be given to the Dani.sh 
inhabitants of North Schleswig to signify tbeir free will 
as to whether they were content to ri'inain under the 
yoke of their Prussian conquerors, or whether they 
would rather return to dwell with their own kinsfolk 
and be ruled, as before, by the Government of Copen- 
hagen. For which of these alternatives the North 
Schjeswigers, being mostly men of Danish race and 
speech, would decide, if allowed to exercise the right of 
plebiscite reserved to them by the Treaty of Prague, there 
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never could have been any manner of doubt. They bad 
repeatedly sent to Berlin petitions — one of them (ill 
1869) with 28,000 signatures — praying that the enjoy- 
ment of this right should no longer be withheld from 
them ; they had even, in 1877, brought forward a motion 
in the Imperial Parliament to the same effect, and they 
had otherwise shown marked signs of a preference for 
Danish rule. 

But all this only strengthened the resolution of 
Bismarck to detain them within the Prussian fold ; and, 
indeed, there is every reason to believe that, in admitt- 
ing the fifth article into the Treaty of Prague, he was 
much less influenced by an honest feeling for “ oppressed 
nationalities,” than by a desire to appease their meddling 
champion Napoleon by a hollow concession. But 
Napoleon, being now dead and buried, could no longer 
stand up for the faithful performance of an agreement 
of which he was the author ; and the only one with 
which Bismai’ck had to reckon was Francis Joseph, the 
other party to the Treaty. Austria had no material 
interest to serve by the execution of the fifth article, 
and what was the wrong that would accrue to the North 
Schleswigers by her throwing it overboard, compared 
with the favour she could thus confer on Prussia? The 
article in question had long stood in Bismarck’s way, 
and it was part of his settled policy to get rid of it. 
After twelve years of waiting' his opportunity at last 
came, and a promise from Count Andrassy to abandqji it 
was probably part of the price stipulated for the support 
of Germany to the Eastern policy of Austria. At any 
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rate, it was annulled by mutual agreement soon, after the 
rfgnature of the Treaty of Berlin (11th October, 1878) ; 
and its abrogation was no less a hint to the anti-Prus- 
sian demonstrations of the Guelphs and Banes, who 
about thid time, had grown unduly bold and hopeful 
over the betrothal of the Duke of Cumberland to the 
Princess Thyra of Denmark, than it was also a convinc- 
ing proof that Austria had now at last buried the war- 
hatchet of 1866, and completed her reconciliation to 
new-born Germany. 

It was under the firm assurance of this great fact 
that Bismarck, in the autumn of 1879, hastened to 
Vienna to repair the bulwark of European „ 

^ ^ The German 

peace which had been breached by the S'e^KSse?-*" 
breaking up of the Triple Alliance, and **"^*^' 
which was further threatened by the grave probability of 
a Franco-Eussian compact. But before going to Vienna 
he had felt his way at Gastein, where he conferred much 
with Count Andrassy ; and by the time he arrived in 
the ancient Kaiserstadt (21st September), the success of 
his mission was virtually assured. “ From the Emperor 
and his chief advisers,” writes one of his native 
biographers,* 

‘‘down to the crowds that lined the streets and thronged the ap- 
proaches to his h6tel, one and all displayed the Jfimtest eagerness 
to honour and gladden their renowned guest by demonstrations 
of sympathy. In order to I’eceive him in person, Francis 
Joseph had interrupted his shooting arrangements in Styria. His 
Maj^ty sent a special aide-de-camp to meet and welcome him at the 
station ; he returned his visit immediately, and at the diplomatic 

* Dr. Busch: “ Our Chancellor.” 
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dinner he gave at his castle of Schonbrunn, in honour of the German 
Chancellor, he advanced to the threshold of the drawing-room wh^fi 
Bismarck was announced, to greet his illustrious visitor— distinctions 
which constituted ' striking exceptions to the rules of that strict 
Spanish etiquette which regulates existence at the Court of Vienna.’’ 

And all this only thirteen short years after Konig- 
gratz ! “ The chronicle of that time,” says another 

initiated writer,* 

“ details all the festivities gi/tm in honour of the German Chancellor 
at Vienna; hut, on the other hand, we hear very little of all tlie 
mental labour which went on undtu' that buoyant surface; . 
and yet in truth we were then passing through the greatest State 
crisis which we have experienced since- 1866.” 

But this crisis did no\j last long — only four days — 
during which Bismarck was frequently closeted with 
Francis Joseph, as well as wltn Count Andrassy and h:s 
^ successor-designate, Baron Hayinerle ; + and 
(iennSnTm- on the 26th St})temher he was back again 
in Berlin. Nevertheless the hardest part 
of his task still remained, and that was to procure the 
Emperor’s assent to the agreement he had brought 
back with him from Vienna. But had he not gone to 
Vienna, by special command of the Emperor, to con- 
clude this agreement ? Well, this is a point which 
is far from clear, as, indeed, the genesis of the Austro- 
German Alliance is still wrapt in a certain amount 


* “ Zwanzig Jahre, 1862-1882 ; Milclcbliclce auf Filrst Bismt^rcWn 
Wirhsamheit fur BeuUclve Volk, von Ludwig Hahn {Berlin, 1882).’' 

t Baron Haymcrlo succeeded Count Andrassy on 8th October of 
the same year. 
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of mystery. But wheu everything on the subject 
becomes known, the historian will be in posses- 
sion of materials that will enable him to throw a 
flood of light on the relations of the Emperor 
William to his Chancellor, and to adjudicate on 
the relative power and force of will of Master and 
Man. 

What we do know is that, about a fortnight before 
the arrival of Bismarck in Vienna, the Emperor William 
had an interview with the Czar at tlu' little llussiau 
frontier-town of Alexandrovo, on the Berlin- ,, , 
Warsaw line. The (rerman Emperor had “rAiexai^ 
in any case to pass near this point on his 
way to manoeuvre the first Arjny Corps at Konigsberg; 
and a few days previously lie had sent Marshal Man- 
t(>uffel to Warsaw, where the C/zar was likewise review- 
ing tro()])s, to express his desire for a meeting with 
his I perial nephew — with that nephew who had lately 
reproac'hed his uncle for having allowed his Chancellor 
to forget the promises of 1870, and who stood at the 
head of a well-prepari'd army eager to he led against 
the treacherous Power wdiich hiul robbed it, as it was 
taught to believe, of the fruits of its hard-won victories 
over the Tui’ks. This meeting at Alexandrovo was 
sought by the Emjieror William with the view of giving 
explanations calculated to jiacify tin* Czar, and obviate 
fhe danger of a conflict between the two nations which 
was growing more and more imminent; but there is 
good reason to believe that, in making this jiilgrimage 
of peace to Russia, His Herman Majestjf acted in direct 
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opposition to the advice of hie Chancellor.* Bismar^ 
saw that, in the pass to which things had 
this Imperial meeting could only have a personal, not 
a political effect ; and events soon proved him right. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor went to Alexandrovo, while 
his Chancellor soon thereafter hastened to Vienna. 

It is hard to believe that he could have done this 
entirely on his own responsibility, and yet there can be 
no doubt that it cost him a hard struggle to obtain his 
master’s full assent to what he had done. On return- 
ing to Berlin he called a Cabinet Council, 
the Vienna and explained the Jiiuropean situation as 

Agreement, ^ ^ 

stniJgieKst affected by the action of Eussia; while 
Bismurtk. Count Stolberg, the Vice-Chancellor, was 

despatched to Baden — where the Emperor was reposing 
— to procure His Majesty’s sanction to the Vienna 
agreement. Of that agreement, this much subse- 
quently became known, that it was in the nature of a 
Defensive Alliance which stipulated that in case one of 
the contracting parties should be simultaneously attacked 
by two or more Powers, the other should assist it by 
force of arms.f Thus, Germany would have the benefit 
of this agreement,' if attacked at once by France and 
Eussia ; while Austria would be entitled to help from 
Germany, if assailed from two sides, say by Eussia and 
Turkey, or by Eussia and Italy. 

But the Alliance, of course, had more especial appli- 

' d ■ 

* The Chancellor’s personal organ, the North German Gazette, said as 
much at least. 

t See, however, foot-note, p. 155, poai 
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cafcion to Russia, and this was precisely the fact which 
ihade the Emperor William reluctant to be a party to 
it. For had he not but lately returned from embracing 
the Czar at Alexandrovo ; and what would 
the Czar think, if his uncle thus early re, meSi^“(or 
corded liis distrust of his nephew’s friendly 
assurances? It is probable that these objections were 
met by the argument that the Czar himself might be 
very well-disposed to Grermany, but that, as in the case of 
the Turkish war, it might be again impossible for him 
to resist the stream of anti-German fury, and that it 
behoved Germany to provide for all emergencies. As 
arguments of this kind were backed by a threat of 
the Chancellor to resign if his alliance-plan were not 
sanctioned, the Emperor — whose conference with Count 
Stolberg had also been attended by the Crown Prince — 
at last gave way, and — “ nisi fata fallunt ” — signed 
(15th October) a Protocol which recorded the heads of 


the Austro-German agreement. 

All these tilings were done in secret, but the fact of 
the new Alliance was soon made public by the Chan- 
cellor’s semi-ofl&cial prints ; for it concerned both con- 
tracting parties that Russia should thus get Marquis 
wind of what had been accomplished, and 
trim her sails accordingly. It was only imuVy^andAus- 
gradually that the altered situation dawned 
on- the German mind, but after it had " 
become quite clear, a loud chorus of praise and thanks 
arose from the nation ; and even in England the 
Marquis of Salisbury hastened to acclaim the news “as 
i 2 
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good tidings of great joy.”* The Austro-G-emrian 
Alliance, which had thus been raised on the ruins of the 
Dr ei- Kaiser- Bund, was the great fact that now began 
to dominate the political dynamics of Europe. Hence- 
forth no statesman could act without taking into 
account the circumstance that, on all questions of inter- 
national moment, Germany and Austria were of one 
mind and one will. The policy of one of these States 
being a known quantity, the problem of how they would 
both act in a given emergency was easy of solution. In 
all matters connected with the Eastern question, Berlin 
took its cue from Vienna ; while, on most other subjects, 
the initiative was conceded to Berlin. The Triple 
Alliance had been based on mere verbal assurances of 
mutual esteem and common interests ; the understand- 
ing between Austria and Germany was reduced to 
writing. In the few days spent by Bismarck at Vienna, 
his long cherished wish had at last been realised. As 
if by magic touch of wizard’s wand he had changed the 
whole European situation, and the new tableau dis- 
played the two great Central Powers of Europe standing 
back to back — one of them looking towards France, and 
the other towards Kussia, with “ defence, not defiance ” 
written on their shields. This thrilling transformation- 
scene was a masterpiece of statecraft, and both by 
Austrians and Germans it was clapped to the echo. 


• Speaking at a Conservative meeting in Manchester on IVth CJctober 
(1879), Lord Salisbury said, “ To those who care for the peace of Europe, 
and take an interest in the independence of nations, I would exclaim that 
this is ‘ good tidings of groat joy.’ ” 
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England, too, had every reason to hail, with the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the new Alliance as “ good 
tidings of great joy,” seeing that it con- Mr. Gladstone 
stituted a bamer to Russian ajj^ression Hands off!' 

to Germany’s 

in the direction of the Golden Horn ; but 
still there were voices in England which raised their 
blatant notes of discord, to the sore detriment of that 
country, as afterwards turned out. That he who sows 
the whirlwind shall reap the storm, was never better 
exemplified than by the consequences of the fit of mad- 
ness under which Mr. Gladstone swept through Mid- 
lothian like a destroying angel — breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter, among his other ravings, against 
astounded Austria. Nothing could better have illustrated 
the strength of the new-sealed friendship between the 
two Central Powers of Europe, than the fact that the 
Germans resented the “hands off'!” shrieking of the 
Liberal Premier to the Austrians every bit as much 
as the Austrians themselves ; nor did the apology 
tendered to the Austrian Emperor and his Ambassador, 
which was one of the first acts of Mr. Gladstone’s 
reign, remove the feelings of enmity and distrust which 
had been created in the breast of Prince Bismarck and 
his countrymen by the vituperations of the Midlothian 
orator. In Berlin, that apology only had the effect of 
confirming the impression prevailing there, that the 
British people were ruled by a sophist instead of by a 
statesman, by an “unctuous hypocrite ” instead of by a 
hero ; and, justly or unjustly — for it is not for us, who 
chronicle simple facts, to determine which — Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s Government continued henceforth to he sus- 

■ 'c ■ 

pected and disliked by the whole German people, 
including their Chancellor — which entailed sad and 
humiliating consequences for England in due course, as 
we shall still have occasion to see. 

But, meanwhile, it is with the effect of the Austro- 
German Alliance on Russia that we are more imme- 
diately concerned. Backed, as the con- 

The liarking 

slavism ire' clusiou of that Alliance was on the part of 

now whipped i p • • , 

ancuvhistled (Germany, by a plan lor increasing her army 
(a plan carried out in the following year, 
1880 *), it soon acted in St. Petersburg like one of .the 
Chancellor’s “ cold water-jets.” It is true that some 
organs of the national Press grew more furious than 
ever, but they were straightway commanded by the 
Government, on pain of suspension, to observe greater 
moderation of tone in discussing international questions, 
especially the relations of the Empire to its neighbours. 
The barking dogs of Panslavism being thus whipped 
and whistled in to heel, while the military ardour of the 
nation found diverting vent in the work of conquering 
the Tekke-Turcomans, and in pushing, the eastern 
boundaries of the Empire ever nearer the Anglo-Indian 
frontier, it only remained to re-establish the semblance 
of those cordial relations between the Courts of St.' 
Petersburg and Berlin which had been destroyed by 
recent events. 

It did not contribute very much to this result 
that, soon after the conclusion of the Austro-German 

* See our Chapter on the Domestic Affairs of the Empire, p. 401, poet. 
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SiKiiiflcant ex- 
change of per- 
sonal courte- 
sies between 
the Courts of 
St. I^etersburg 
and Berlin. 


Alliance, the Grand Duke Constantine passed through 
Berlin without calling on any one ; but the bad effect 
of this demonstration was soon thereafter 
counteracted by the arrival of the Czare- 
witch (November, 1879) who, on his way 
home from Cannes, had spent a few days at 
Vienna, and now made a detour for the 
special purpose of paying his respects to the German 
Court. His example, too, was imitated, if reluctantly, 
by Prince Gortchakoff, fresh from his interview with 
the French journalist at Baden ; and all these external 
amenities were acknowledged in the spring of the 
following year (1880), when t1>e Emperor William — in 
a missive that was countersigned by his Chancellor, and 
thus invested with political character — conveyed to the 
Czar a bouqxiet of compliments and congratulations on 
the occasion of his “jubilee of rule.” * 

But, alas ! that rule was now doomed to be of short 
duration, and yet the events which curtailed it had the 
effect of lessening the estrangement between „ , 

St. Petersburg and Berlin. However di- arlunconwious 
vergent might be the views of the two noncmattolx 
Governments on certain questions of foreign »wo Empires, 
policy, there was one matter on which they were both 
agreed, and that was the subject of revolutionaiy 
anarchy. Nihilism, Socialism — whatever name it as- 
sumed. Eecent attempts on the lives of both Emperors 
had ’ convinced them that there was at least one path 
they could pursue in common ; and the fact that, in the 

* The 26th annivemiy of his accession to the throne. 
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pursuit of this path, the Czar did hot get all the' 
practical sympathy he claimed from France, only tended 
to chill the interested affection of Eussia for the 
Eepublic, and to make her return to her old love. 
Nothing did so much to dispel the German Chancellor’s 
apprehensions of a Eusso- French alliance as the refusal 
of the French Government (in the spring of 1880) to 
extradite Hartmann, the Nihilist, who was suspected 6t 
having planned the railway-plot against the Czar at 
Moscow (in Ifecember, 1879) ; and certainly the Chan- 
cellor was f^ from sorry at seeing the Eussian Am- 
bassador leaTO Paris for several months, in token of the 
Czar’s displ^sure at the disobliging way in which 
Hartmann lad been denied him, and spirited across 
the English Channel into the stronghold of defiant 
freedom. 

That Hartmann, if he had been laid hold of in Berlin, 
would not have been so considerately treated as he was 
Qenna^ and i^^ Paris, Can scarcely be doubted when we 
S)mX)n fleid considcr that, when at last the Czar Alex- 

of co-opera- 

ander II. fell a victim to those who had 
already made five different attempts to take his life 
(13th March, 1881), Prince Bismarck, by command of 
the Emperor, immediately took steps for combining 
the European Powers in common action against political 
crimes and international anarchy. We have already 
had occasion to trace tl^e progress of this endeavour, 
and to show that, one by one, the other Powers* fell 
away and left Germany and Eussia to concert their 
own measures on the basis of the original proposed. 
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which ultimately (January, 1885) found expression in 
the signature of an Extradition Agreement.* But we 
may now remark that it was this community of action 
between the two Empires — isolated, as -they were, on 
this subject from the rest of Europe — which acted as a 
salve to the wounds inflicted on Eussia at the Congress 
of Berlin, and gradually reconciled her to the belief 
that the Austro-Q-erman Agreement would best answer 
its purpose by serving as a basis for the reconstruction 
of the Triple Alliance. 

That the new Czar, Alexander III., shared this 
belief, seemed to be all the more a proof of his sagacity 
and self-restraint, seeing that, as heir- 
apparent, he had always been credited 
with a deep aversion to everything Ger- 
man, and that the Panslavists had looked forward 
to his reign as to the seventh heaven of their hopes. 
What, then, was their disappointment to see that 
Alexander III. had not been many months on the 
throne before he sought and obtained an interview with 
the German Emperor at Bantzig (9th September, 1881). 
With the Emperor were the Crown Prince and Prince 
Bismarck; while the Czar was attended, among others, by 
M. de Giers, the successor-designate of Prince Gortcha- 
koff, who had now yirtually resigned the management 
of affairs. If ever any poor mortal inherited a crown 
of thorns, it was surely Alexander III. ; and there is 
reasdh to believe that, apart from the wish to make his 
peace with Germany, and thus dispose at least of one 
• See ante, p. 19. 
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of his troubles, His Alajesty more especially desired tp 
take the advice of one of the wisest statesmen of the- 
age on the domestic ills that might well have perturbed 
a rnore perspicacious and resolute soul than his. 

That, at least, the conversation at the Dantzig 
meeting turned less on international relations than on 
European anarchy would appear from the 
Selrinte^ following telegram, addressed by the Aus- 
trian Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Count 
Kalnoky, to Baron Haymerle, his Chief at Vienna: — 

“ M. de Giers, whom I have just seen, is greatly pleased with the 
mutual impressions produced by the Dantzig interview. The Em- 
peror Alexander has returned with an increased feeling of tranquillity 
and inner contentment. In particular, the wisdom and unexpected 
moderation of Prince Bismarck’s language have made a good impres- 
sion, no less on the Czar than on M. de Giers, and convinced them 
that in no direction has he anything but peaceful intentions. There 
being iii'reality no disquieting question of foreign policy to be dealt 
with, the conversation mainly turned on the means of combating the 
revolutionary danger, and here also Prince Bismarck recommended 
great caution and modei ation in the matter of international measures, 
M. de Giei-s said the most important aspect of the Dantzig meeting 
was this, that tlie Czar had thus openly and unequivocally signified 
to all Russia his will to pursue a conservative and pacific policy.”* 

That such, indeed, was the Czar’s firm will could no 
longer be doubted when next year (April, 1882) he at 
last formally relieved Prince Gortchakoff from his cares 
of office, and also accepted (in June) the resignation 

• Happily for onr bioj^raphical purposes this telegram, in the form in 
■which it was sent by Baron Haymerle to Francis Joseph, found itrf way, 
by some singular act of indiscretion, into the Egyertets — ^a jbnmal appear- 
ing at Festh. 
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of Count Ignatieff, who was the life and the hope of the 
anti-German war-party. Great was the jubilation in 


Germany at the removal of these two 
statesmen from the council-chamber of the 
Czar, hut not greater than the joy which 
greeted the Imperial frown incurred by 
General Skohelefl' on account of his anti-Ger- 


The Czar dis- 
miHsea some 
of his anti- 
Ger man Minis* 
ters, and re- 
bukes Skobe- 
leff for his Are- 
brand 
speeches. 


man speeches. With the laurels of Geok Tep6 still fresh 
upon his heroic brow, the great “ White General ” of 
the great “ White Czar ” had, like another Peter the 
Hermit bearing a fiery cross, swept across Europe 
preaching death and destruction to the hated Germans. 


‘‘ We h.re not masters in our own house/’ he cried ; the foreigner 
is everywhere and everything in Russia, and from his baneful in- 
fluence we can only be delivered by the sword. And sluill I tell 
you the name of the intriguing intruder? — it is the Geiunan. I 
repeat it, and entreat you never to forget it — the German is the 
enemy. A struggle is inevitable between the Teuton and the Slav ; 
it cannot be long deferred. It will be long, sanguinary, and terrible, 
but I hold the faith that it will terminate in favour of the Slav.” 


Launched as they were at Paris, by such a man as one 
of the Czar’s greatest warriors, these fulminations could 
not fail to excite uneasiness in Berlin ; but this uneasi- 
ness was quickly dispelled when the Ilussian Ambassador 
disavowed all connection of his Government with the 
tirades of Skobeleff ; *when the official Gazette of St. 
Petersburg likewise not only published a disclaimer,* 

a note in the official Gazette it was declared “ that private utter- 
ances persons having no autliority from their Government to make them 
can naturally have no influence upon the general course of our foreign 
policy, nor can they affect our good relations with neighbouring States, 
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but forbade the future holding of all political speeches 
by military persons ; and when Skobeleff himself was 
ordered to return home at once and rejoin his Corps. 
Skobeleff returned home as he was commanded, and 
soon thereafter all Europe was shocked to hear of his 
sudden death at Moscow. 

The death of Skobeleff (July, 1882 ) had been shortly 
preceded by that of Giaribaldi (June), as it was followed, 
Death of before the year was fairly out, by the decease 
aw^foS^'or’ of Grambetta ; while the following spring 
Germany. (March, 1883 ) beheld Pi*ince Grortchakoft 
pass away. And it was pointed out with a brutal and 
unseemly exultation by German writers that to only one 
of all these implacable foes of Germany — Garibaldi, to 
w'it — was it given to die a worthy death. For, as the 
irony of fate would have it, the Teutophobe Skobeleff 
succumbed to a riotous carnival of German courtesans ; 
while Gortchakoff breathed his last (at Baden) in the 
arms of his German mistress ; and Gambetta came by his 
end through the casual bullet of his paramour’s revolver. 
But this mention of Gambetta reminds us that, having 
now traced the gradual restoration of cordial relations 
between the Governments (we will not say the peoples) 
of Germany and Russia as the almost inevitable effect 
of the . Austro-German Alliance, we must now turn • to 
consider the development of the Empire’s relations to 
its Western neighbours, especially to France. 

which are based not only upon ties of friendship existing between crowned 
heads and their clear perception of the interests of their people, but also 
upon the strict and mutual observance of existing treaties.’* 



CHAPTEE XL 

THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE EMPIRE {continued) » 

2. IsoJxition of France ; Estrangement from England. 

From tlie particular line of our narrative which followed 
the development of Grermaiiy’s relations to her Western 
neighbour we turned aside in the spring of 1875, when 
the war-scare,’’ that seemed to prelude a rupture 
between the Empire and the Eepublic, had been allayed ; 
and when thenceforth the attention of the pvance and 
two nations was concentrated, not so much 
oil their own inter-relations, wliich gave rise to no very 
memorable incident, as on their respective attitudes to 
the Eastern Question — the all-absorbing material of 
European diplomacy for the next few years. We saw 
how close was the co-operation between tlie two Govern- 
ments in pressing the Porte for reparation of the wrong 
done to their dignity by the murder of their agents at 
Salonica; and we likewise saw how the work of recon- 
ciliation, thus begun, ^as not interrupted by any collision 
of interests connected with the Eusso-Turkish war, or 
by any grave divergence of opinion at the Congress. 

Ahd while this Congress of Diplomacy was promot- 
ing the cause of peace at Berlin, a Congress of Industry 
no less contributed to the same end at Paris. Nor was 
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it the fault of the French, if the Germans hang back 
from grasping the palm-branch now held out to thdm 


Bismarck 
saves the 
Km pi re from 
an “industrial 
Sedan.” 


by their vanquished foes. After some hesi- 
tation, it is true, they did send some few 
meagre works of painting and sculpture to 


the International Exhibition (of 1878); but Bismarck 


would not hear of their taking part in the industrial 
competition at that great world-fair. The French 
Government pleaded hard, and even sent a special envoy, 
the Marquis d’ Abzac, to urge its prayer ; but the powers 
at Berlin were inexorable. It was pretended that, in 
thus refusing the earnest request of Marshal MacMahon, 
the Chancellor wished to revenge himself on the “ French 
hatred of Germany, which had displayed such formidable 
proportions (in the Press) in the years lb70-7 * but 
it is much more probable that the sagacious Prince 
wished to spare his countrymen — pending the salutary 
operation of his protective tariff’ — a repetition of the 
“ cheap and nasty ” verdict which had been pronounced 
on their products at Philadelphia two years before ;t 
and that, suspecting an ambush on the part of the 
French palm -branch- bearers, he desired to save Germany 
from an “ industrial Sedan.” 


But notwithstanding this slight jar in the harmony 


The Empire 
and the 
Republic co- 
operat-e in the 
settlement of 
tJie Eastern 
Question. 


between Paris and Berlin, the concord be- 
tween the two Governments continued to 
grow apace. For they were now allied with 
the other Powers in the pursuit of several 


common objects, and one of these objects was the strict 


t SeU p. 460, potf/. 


• “ Our Ohancellor,” by Dr. Buscb, 
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execution of the Treaty of Berlin. On this Treaty the 
ii!k had long been dry, but yet several of its stipulations 
were still a dead letter ; and it concerped the honour of 
the “ honest broker ” that the Porte, no less than 
Eussia, should be kept to its engagements. Montene- 
gro, in particular, had not yet (in the summer of 1880 ) 
been seised of the Albanian territory accorded to her by 
Turkey j while the Sultan was equally behindhand with 
his cession of the districts which the Powers “ recom- 
mended ” him to hand over to Greece. It is true that 
the Sultan’s duty in the former case was based on a 
treaty-obligation, while in the latter it only reposed on 
the mere advice of his “ friends.” But France, who at 
Berlin had constituted herself champion of the Greeks, 
was as determined that this protocolled counsel should 
be acted on, as Germany was resolved to see treaty 
justice done to the Montenegrins ; and, in the achieve- 
ment of these two ends, France and Germany were all 
the more certain of energetic support from England, as 
the Beaconsfield Administration had by this time been 
succeeded by the CaHnet of Mr. Gladstone, the dearest 
wish of whose humanitarian heart was to see the 
European possessions of the “ unspeakable Turk ” 
parcelled out among the degenerate descendants of 
Homer, and the quasi-Homeric heroes of Czernagora. 

Can it, therefore,* be wondered at, that when the 
Porte, by no device of diplomacy whatso- „ 

Germany jojnH 

ever, <ould be brought to comply with the &on»fm«on 

territorial claims of Montenegro, Mr. Glad- 

stone should have solicited the Powers to join England in 
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sending a comminatory fleet of ironclads to the Albanian 
coast ? Unwilliog. to destroy the semblance of the 
European Concert, Giermany, too, at last consented to 
contribute her quota of guns to the coercive Armada • 
but neither Germany nor Austria was inclined to do 
more than point their threatening pistols at the re* 
luctant Turk, or to fire with anything but blank cart- 
ridge, if they fired at all ; while as to the blockading of 
Smyrna and the impounding of sereral Turkish islands 
in the Archipelago, Bismarck regarded these proposed 
measures as little else than the methods of a madman, 
who would infallibly, if allowed to have his own way, 
involve Europe in a general scramble for the exploded 
fragments of the Ottoman Empire. German}’’ joined 
the naval demonstration off Dulcigno, but without 
shotting her guns, like England and Kussia ; which was 
the more to be wondered at, as it was probably the first 
time in all the career of her Chancellor where the 
reality and the appearance of his intentions were not 
in perfect accord. But at the same time Bismarck 
took very good care that he should save himself from 
the shame of having been associated with entire 
fiasco ; and there is every reason to believe, that it was 
more owing to the urgent representations of Count 
Hatzfeldt at Constantinople, than to the menacing 
manoeuvres of the international fleet at Dulcigno, 
that the Sultan at last gave orders for the strict exe- 
'cution of the Treaty of Berlin with regard to Monte- 
negro. 

And so it was, too, with Greece, A Confer- 
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ence,* which sat at Berlin in the same summer (of 1880), 
hhd re-delimited the GraiCO-Turkish£rpntier in conformity 
with the “ protocolled suggestions ” of the 
Congress : hut what was the use of that, 

^ ^ Conference. 

when the Porte refused to act on the advice 
of this , Conference — whose decision had been communi- 
cated to it in a Collective Note — and to cede some of 
the fairest portions of her Thessalian territory to Gracia 
Bapax? From seizing this fair and coveted territory 
during the happy opportunity when the Sultan was at 
death-grips with the Czar, the rapacious Greeks had 
been held back only by the assurance of the Powers, 
especially of France, that when the war was over their 
interests would be well looked after ; but now that this 
promise had only been kept to the extent of the 
academic drawing of a new frontier-line, and of the 
advice which had been tendered by the Powers to the 
Porte — said advice being utterly disregarded — thei’e 
arose a mighty stir in the arsenals of Greece, and a 
terrific sounding of war-like drums. But npt by the 
bellicose beating of Hellenic drums, nor the raising of 
war-loans, nor the ostentatious purchase of Krupp 
cannon, could the Porte be coerced into complying with 
the demands of Greece ; and it seemed as if the plains 
around Olympus were about to be wrapped in the flames 
of destructive and unequal conflict. 

From this calamity, indeed, they were only saved 
by Bismarck’s intimation to the Greeks that, if they 

* Friuce Holienlohe, on bolialf of Germany, presided over this Con- 
ference of Ambassadors and teclmical delegates. 
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chose to go to war with Turkey, they would have 
to bear the brunt and the consequences of battle alonfi. 

At the same time it was clear that, if the 

Bismarck does 

Turks would not yield, the disputants could 
Turkish war. mucli longer be kept asunder ; 

and the Chancellor dreaded the dimensions which their 
struggle might at last assume. As for Grermany (and 
with Germany, of course, was Austria), he would not 
hear of her combining with the other Powers to coerce 
Turkey, seeing that, in the case of Greece, he had not 
the same treaty-title to do so as in the matter of Monte- 
negro ; nor was his conscience quite so elastic as that of 
some Western statesmen, who had previously proclaimed 
that the greatest triumph of our time .... would 
be the enthronement of the idea of Public Right, as the 
goveiming idea of European policy.”* And thus the 
Concert of the Powers, with respect to a remedy for the 
ills of Greece, had to resolve itself into a kind of moral 
coercion which scarcely rose above the character of 
friendly persuasion. Nevertheless, after the disputant.® 
had refused to submit their quarrel to arbitration, this 
persuasion had ultimately weight enough with the Porte; 
and with the aid of another Conference at Constanti- 
nople in the spring of 1881 , which drew mutual con- 
cessions from both the parties, the Grajco- Turkish 
frontier difference was at last settled to the advantage 
of Pan-Hellenic aspirations. But it is npt too much to 
say that the force vvhich did most to break the wll of - 

• Article by Mr. Gladstone on “ Germany, France, and England,” in 
the Edinburgh Beview (1870). 
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the Sultan was the urgent advice of Bismarck, who by 
tliis time had achieved an ascendancy in the councils of 
the Porte comparable only to the influence once exercised 
by the Q-reat Eltchi on the Golden Horn.* 

This ascendancy was denoted by the marked pre- 
ference which the Sultan now began to show for German 
officials of all kinds as the reorganising instniments 
of his army, his administration, and liis Ascendancy of 
finances; and by the numbers of his own s^uiuimfifund 
subjects whom he sent to Germany to be 
instructed in the arts of making a country great. But, 
above all things, the Sultan had now come to the firm 
conviction that, of all his so-called ‘‘friends,'’ Germany 
was the most sincere and the most disinterested, seeing 
that, of all the Powers, she was the only one who had 
neither enriched, nor sought to enrich, herself with 
disintegrating slices of his dominions. Ilussia liad 
wrung from him a portion of Armenia, Austria was in 
possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina, England had 
hoisted her standard on the island of Cyprus, Italy was 

* The Telegraphos, one of the chief journals of Athens, wrote : — “ In 
the last stage of our natioiuil question Prince Bismarck was the wannest 
advocate of Greece, and his voice has done most to bring about a pacific 
solution of the question. To his influence is mainl)^ due the unreserved 
readiness of the Porto to cede to us the disputed territory.” So, too, 
wrote the Neue Freie Presse, of Yienua : “ In order to exercise influence 
over the Turks one must h^ve patience with them. ... The European 
statesmen who despised this maxim have always met \rith diplomatic 
failure at Constantinople — statesmen, for example, like Ignatiefl: and 
Gladstone. Prince Bismarck has been the first to solve the ethno- 
psycli«)logical problem, which lies concealed in the nature of the Oritmtal, 
by treating the Turks with indulgence and perseverance, and it is the 
merit of the German Chancellor that the frontier quarrel between Greece 
and Turkey will now to all appearance be peacefully settled.” 

J ^ 
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casting longing eyes towards Tripolis, while in Tunis 
France was preparing to follow the example of all this 
unscrupulous land-grabbing. 

But the wonder is that Bismarck should then have 
risked his enormous influence with the Sultan by en- 
couraging France to appropriate Tunis. For encourage 
Bismarck en- her — uiore or less directly^ — to do this, he 
liYanci'i to take certainly did. “ Do what you like with 

Tunis, and 

Tunis,” said Lord Salisbury to M. Wad- 
dington at the Congress of Berlin, “ England will raise 
no objections.” This was said with the view of consol- 
ing France for the acquisition of Cyprus by England, 
and from Berlin also M. Waddington carried away the 
conviction that Germany would in no way thwart 
the territorial ambition of France in Africa. For why 
should she ? Was it not rather in the interest ot 
Germany to conciliate her revengeful neighbour in 
every possible manner, to help restless France in find- 
ing a vent for her superfluous energies out of Europe, 
and to engage her in an enterprise that would divert her 
eyes from Cologne to Carthage ? The integrity of the 
Turkish Empire was not a matter of indifference to 
Bismarck, but the integrity of the German Empire 
was still dearer to him ; and if the occupation of Tunis 
by the French could in any degree tend to impede their 
recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, Bismarck was not the man 
^with all his disinterested friendship for the Sultan — 
to stand in the way of such a happy result. 

From him, therefore, came no single word of protest 
or remonstrance when, in the spring, of 1881 , on the 
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pretext of restoring Order on their Algerian frontier, 
tfie French marched an army into Tunis . and com- 
pelled the Bey to sign a treaty of pro- The sardo 
tectorate, which was virtually a treaty of 
cession. That the Bey was to some extent 
a vassal of the Sultan, and that his territory, therefore, 
formed an integral portion of the Turkish Empire, was 
seriously disputed by none but the French, who had 
obvious enough reasons for making out the Regency to 
be an independent realm. But the truth was better 
stated by the Italians, whose jealousy had been aroused 
by this accession to the already great preponderance of 
France as a Mediterranean Power, and who sent out a 
Circular describing the Bardo Pact as a mere repetition 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, which Europe, therefore, 
as the guardian and guarantor of the inviolability of the 
Ottoman Empire, had a perfect right to revise in solemn 
Congress. 

But this Circular of Signor Cairoli effected nothing. 
“ Tell the Italian Government/' was Bismarck’s re]3ly 
to the German Minister at Koine, 

“ that 1 am altogothor averse from' any interference of the Powers 
ill the Fraiico-Tunisiaii question, seeing tliat, having been settled 
by common agreement, such a question no longer 
exists. I know not liow the other Powers that 
signed the Treaty of Berlin will look at the matter; geVnone^^^ 
but you can already declare to the Italian Govern- 
ment that Germany will not attend a Congress having for its object 
the ufidoing or diminishing of concessions already acquired by 
France in a regular manner.” * 

* ** Folitische Geschichte der Gegenwarty^^ for 1881, p. 170. 
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Austria, of course, as in duty to her ally bound, 
echoed these words, while Eussia also followed suit; 
and thus as England would not, and Italy could not go 
to war with France for the sake of Tunis, there the 
matter ended. Yet it did not end without the usual 
protestations on the part of the Porte, and of threats to 
send a Turkish force to maintain the Sultan’s rights in 
Tunis. When these threats, however, were answered 
hy the German Ambassador with the assurance that, if 
the Sultan were so mad as to go to war with France, he 
would be left by the Powers to fight his own battles, 
his angry valour cooled ; and he contenti'd himself by 
declaring the Bardo Treaty to be null and void, as 
liaving been signed by his vassal against the latter’s 
will, and without his own sovereign assent. But the 
French had no objection to the Sultan and the Bey 
saying what they please^d, provided it was left free to them 
by the Powers to do as they liked, and thus then there 
was consummated an act which rigid moralists denounced 
as downright robbery. “ Steal ! ’’ quoth the French, 
with Ancient Pistol, “foh ! a fico for the phrase ! ” and 
with that they wound up the successful transaction by 
a few well-merited words of compliment to their accom- 
modating friends across the Rhine. “ We can only 
praise the behaviour of Germany in this important 
matter,” wrote the French Foreign Minister, M. Bar- 
thelemy Saint-Hilaire (12th May), “ and I gladly give 
expression to the gratitude we owe to the Gdtman 
Government, and to the leading organs of the German 
Press.’- ' ' 
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These words indicated a marked advance on the path 
df rapprochement between the two countries, but Bis- 
marck was well, aware of the existence of a very large 
party in France who regarded his approaches with a 
“ timco-Danaos-et-dona-ferentes ” sort of feeling ; and of 
this party the chief was no less a person than 
the great tribune of the people, Leon Gam- provos the 
betta, the incorporation of all the national 
hopes of revenge. The career of this public, iind 
wonderful man had been followed in Ger- myijtcrioua 
many with intense interest. Every word of 
his was weighed and commented on by the Press of 
Berlin with as much attention as is bestowed by the 
professors of the Fatherland on the exegesis of Virgil 
and of Plato. His speeches were studied, his actions were 
suspiciously watched, and the barometer of public feeling 
at Berlin rose and fell in proportion as Gambetta gave 
forth a peaceful or a warlike sign. Ever since the heroic 
days of Bordeaux, he had been steadily rising in the 
popularity of his countrymen ; and the Germans looked 
forward with apprehension to the time when that popu- 
larity should place him at the climax of national power. 
The Tunis incident had not long been over when it 
became evident that this time was fast approaching. It 
was plain that, before the year was out, the destinies of 
France would be entrusted to the keeping of a Gambetta 
Ministry ; but what was the surprise of the Germans, on 
wakang up one morning, to find that the Democratic 
Lion of France had been roaming about in their fortified 
camp overnight, and had even been prowling around the 
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sacred purlieus of Varzin ! Considerable mystery still 
attaches to the incognito tour made by Gambetta ih 
North Germany in the autumn of 1881 ; but he himself, 
at least, afterwards avowed that his only object was to 
see something of the people who had vanquished France,' 
and especially to make personal inspection of the great 
Baltic ports. Within a month of his secret visit to 
Germany, Gambetta had formed a French Ministry 
and taken to himself the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
“ Ah,” said the Germans, “ noto we know what Gam- 
betta’s object was in coming thus stealthily to spy out 
our land. Now ive know what to expect.” 

But, with his usual foresight, Bismarck had already 
prepared for all contingencies. For shortly before the 
accession of M. Gambetta to power, the King of Italy 

had made a pilffrima^e to Vienna ; and 

Bismarck , 

that his visit was partlj’- the result of 
FraDce''br"a’* Urgent advice from Berlin, was frankly 

morelnltaly. i'" ... i , oc- -»*- • • -it- /• 

admitted by Signor Mancini. Vienna, oi 
course, was synonymous with Berlin ; and it needed not, 
therefore, the extension of King Humbert’s journey to 
the German capital, to convince the French that His 
Majesty’s visit concerned them before all others. 
Between France and Italy the Tunis incident had pro- 
duced an estrangement which even found expression, 
among other things, in a bloody fracas at Marseilles, 
and in a pen-and-paper war between Paris and Borne. 
Throughout all Italy there was nothing but bitter telk 
of French perfidy, and of French preponderance in 
the Mediterranean. Italy had become accustomed to 
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regard the northern coast of Africa, between Egypt and 
Algeria, as her natural inheritance ; but of this prospep- 
tive inheritance she had now been suddenly robbed of 
a good half by the jealous and unscrupulous action of 
Prance. She had been duped by the Eepublic, which, 
however, she was able neither to chastise nor check 
alone ; . and therefore she began to consider the wisdom 
of throwing in her lot with the German Powers. 

It has been said that one of Bismarck’s main ob- 
jects in encouraging the Eepublic to appropriate Tunis, 
apart from his primary desire to divert its e 3 ’^es from 
the Ehine to the ruins of Carthage, was to , 

^ Estrangement 

produce an estrangement between France Francoand 
and Italy. But if he aimed at the latter 
result, it could scarcely have been to the extent of pro- 
voking an open conflict between them, seeing that, in a 
w^ar between the two Mediterranean rivals, Germany — 
as the Chancellor had written a year or two before* 
— would be bound to support Italy; and Germany 
longed not so much for an opportunity of attacking 
France as for the means of completing her isolation, 
so as to render her innocuous on the Ehine. Thus 
Germany had an undoubted interest in the suiiervening 
of such a coolness between France and Italy as would 
inducp the latter to court the sympathy of the German 
Powers ; and this much at least may be said that, 
whatever Bismarck’s share in producing this result, it 
had now been fairly brought about. 

In visiting Vienna in the autumn of 1881, King 

• See p. 30, ante. 
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Humbert bad virtually knocked at the door of tbe 
Austro-(jermaa Alliance, and the attentions which he 
ExchanKeof received proved that his visit was welcome. 
pHilicnm'ibel*’ Yet his pilerimaije to the Hofbure was far 

t Ween Rome ® ® 

andReriin. from meeting with the unanimous approval 
of bis subjects, of whom a large section — the Irreden- 
tists— still clung to the hope of rounding off the 
national unity with the Italian-speaking districts of 
Austria. Republican demonstrations of dissatisfaction 
greeted the King on his return to Rome, and it was 
probably this outburst of feeling which caused Bismarck, 
a few days later, to declare that, “ with each successive 
Ministry in Ital}^ the centre of political gravity had 
changed so much from right to left, that it could slide 
no further in the latter direction without falling on 
republican ground.”* These words being made the 
subject of comment in the Italian Chamber, Signor 
Mancini (Foreign Minister) observed that they had 
nothing to do with the German Chancellor’s attach- 
ment to Italy, being merely the “ outcome of an 
oratorical promenade through the chief nations of 
Europe with the view of showing that liberalism every- 
where was nothing but masked republicanism.” Here- 
upon Bismarck telegraplied to Mancini to thank him 
for this correct interpi-etation of his speech, and to as- 
sure him of his friendliness to Italy.f “ The Italians,” 
said Mancini, “ should unite to sympathise with Ger- 
many, as well as to trust and esteem the high wisdom 


* Reichstag, 29th November, 1881. 

f Told by MaTiciiihhimself iu the Chamber, 9th December. 
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and magnanimity of the great statesman at the head of 
tlie Imperial Government.” Tl)is effusive exchange of 
compliments was a significant hint to Gamhetta, who 
had begun to angle in the republican back-waters of 
the Peninsula, as it was a proof that Bismarck’s policy 
of isolating France had been crowned with a fresh 
success. 

This success could no longer be doubted when, next 
year (October, 1SS2), Count Kalnoky publicly declared 
that King Humbert’s visit to Vienna had 
been prompted by a desire to identify the Austr!”oeT-^*“^ 
cause of Italy with the peaceful and con- 
servative policy of the Austro-Hungarian Cabinet, and 
when the publication of a Green Book on Egypt showed 
a most decided tendency on the part of the Italian 
Government to view the affairs of that country with 
the eyes of Germany. The understanding between 
Italy and the German Powers had, indeed, by tliis time 
attained to something like the consistency of a new' 
Triple Alliance,* though it was only in the spring of 

* That the aecession of Italy to the Ausiro-Gerniaii Alliance dates 
from the year 1882 is proved, among other things, liy the words of Signor 
Mancini, when interpellated on the 17th March. 1885, as to Italy’s policy 
in the Red Sea. Signor Mancini on that occasion deelarod the assumption 
that an estrangement had taken place between Italy, on the one hand, and 
Germany and Austria on the other, to be quite unfounded. “ In all our 
negotiations with England,*’ he said, “ we took care to make it clear that 
Italy could enter into no engagements which wore contrary to the agreement 
concluded with the two Em|)ires.” The Cabinet, he proceeded, arrogated 
to itself some merit for having contributed to the maintenanci^ of peace 
in Europe, which appeared to be threatened before the Alliance with 
the Empires was concluded in 1882. Despite the unpopularity of tliat 
Alliance, among certain classes of the population, the work of the Govern- 
ment in eonnectiou with it could not be destr^ed. 
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the following year (1883) that the fact was authori- 
tatively disclosed to Europe by Signor Mancini himself 
(speaking in the Senate, 11th April). It was the fact, 
more than the form, that interested Europe ; and of 
quite subordinate importance was the question whether 
the adhesion of Italy to the Austro-German defensive 
alliance had been reduced to writing. “ M. dambetta,” 
Bismarck had said, “ works upon the nerves of Europe 
like a man who beats a drum in a sick-room but even 
now that this dreaded statesman was no more (he had 
died with the year 1882), the German Chancellor 
recognised the necessity of still further securing the 
jjeace of Europe against the unforeseen dangers that lay 
in the lottery-bag of French politics. His semi-official 
orifan, therefore, spoke witli the language 

Necessity and o’ ^ . o o 

newTripie*'’ of authority, when it described the new 
Agrieuuent. ’Priple AlUaiice — Understanding, perhaps, 

would have been the better expression— as a purely 
defensive precaution, based on the uncertainty of 
the throe Powers as to whether any two of them 
tvould be likely to retain their present measure of 
independence and security after France should have 
conquered the other. In short, this new Triple Agree- 
ment Avas rightly interpreted as tantamount to a tacit 
demand by the three contracting Powers that France 
should enter into her own recognizances to keep the 
peace ; and this implied request was, of course, followed 
by an indignant profession of injured innocence oft the 
part of France. The intentions of the Eepublic might 
be peaceable enough^ but what Bismarck dreaded was 
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the conversion of that Republic into a Monarchy, from 
which aggression would be sure, he said, to come. 

“It is the fox’eigner who watches over and sup- 
ports the Republic in France,” cried the Bonapartist 

Paul de Cassagnac, and there was con- itseitecton 
siderable truth in his lamentation. “ To France. 

recommend our present form of gov^ernment to 
European benevolence,” wrote the lUpublique Frau- 
qr/ise in the same sense, “ as the only preventive 
against tlie war-like proclivities of the nation, is to 
insult France as well as the Republic. There is no 
Frenchman, be he Republican or Monarchist, who does 
not feel this insult.” Questioned by the Due de 
Broglie in the Senate, M. Challemel-Lacour (Foreign 
Miinsier) replied that all his knowledge of the nature 
ai\d objects of the Triple Agreement was gathereil 
from the newspapers ; but that its existence w'as not at 
all calculated to disquiet France, who relied no loss on 
her innocence than on her army. This was all very 
fine, but nevertheless the incident had the effect of 
re- opening for a while the fountains of abuse that 
periodically Howed from Paris to Berlin. For the 
advocates of revenge now found themselves further 
removed than ever from the realisation of their aims, 
while other patriots deplored the growing state of 
isolation to which their country was reduced. The 
climax of this isolation, as far as Italy was concerned, 
had been betokened by the new Triple Agreement (in 
1882 ) ; and this understanding, in turn, was ratified 
on the part of Germany by a visit which the Crown 
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Prince, acting on the Chancellor’s advice, made : to 
Home towards the end of the following year, when he 
was treated by King Humbert and his subjects with 
every mark of honour and respect.* 

To Rome the German Crown Prince had gone 
straight from Madrid, where he was likewise a highly 
Germnnyand l>«iioured guGst of King Alplionso, and this 
sijam. leads us to speak of another link in the 
chain of isolation with which Bismarck was slowly, hut 
surely, engirdling the Prench Republic. The Spanish 
people had not forgotten the incident of the Hohenzoll- 
ern candidature, and what Germany had had to sutler 
on that account ; and they were still grateful for Bis- 
marck’s friendly intervention on their behalf when their 
country, a few years later, was rent with civil war.f 
Indeed, the attitude of the Prench seemed to them to be 


consistently hostile to all stable government in Spain ; 
for it w^as beyond doubt that the Carlists had received 
material encouragement Irom Prance, while the republi- 
can foes of King Alphonse were no less suspected of 
drawing supplies from Paris. Prench gold, in particular, 
w'as thought to have been at the bottom of the republican 
risings wdiich took place in various parts of Spain in the 
summer of 1883; and when King Alphonso extinguished 
these sparks of rebellion with promptness and energy, 
suspending, among other measures, the constitutional 
guarantees, he was flattered by the receipt of con- 
gratulatory telegrams from Vienna and Berlin. 

To monarchical Spain, separated as she was by 


* See p, 365, pofi^. t S®® P- 
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France from all the great monarchies of the Continent, 
the neighbourhood' of the Republic was only a source of 
political contagion, disquietude, and danger. Bismarck 
All the sympathies of King Alphonso tKmb& 
were with the aims and methods of these M)iionso. 
monarchies, and he longed to take rank as the Sovereign 
of a Great Power. It is known tliat this ambition of 
his was encouraged in Berlin, where the transformation 
of the Spanish mission into an embassy would be sure 
to carry with it similar results in the other capitals of 
Europe; and when, therefore, in the summer of 1883, 
Spain concluded a Commercial Treaty with Germany, 
very favourable to the latter, this was interpreted as part 
payment of the price which Bismarck, acting always on 
the principle of do ut dea, had tacitly stipulated with the 
statesmen of Madrid. Following hard on the conclusion 
of this Commercial Treaty, came the republican risings 
in Spain above referred to ; and no sooner had these 
insurrections been suppressed — in a manner, as we have 
seen, which elicited felicitations from Yienna and Berlin 
— than King Alphonso started off to visit Austria and 
' Germany, in the well-founded hope of being helped by 
their Majesties to reach the goal of his ambition. 

King Alphonso spent several days at Vienna, where 
every honour was shown him ; and from 
Vienna His Maiesty— whose suit included 

. lloniburg. 

his Foreign Minister (Marquis de la Vega 
de Armijo)— hastened to join the Court of the German 
Emperor at Homburg, where the grand autumn 
manoeuvres were being held in presence of an unusually 
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brilliant tlirong of foreign guests. Bismarck was taking 
the waters at Gastein, but indeed his presence was riot 
urgently required in Horaburg, whcS’e aU the necessary 
business could be tacitly transacted between the. Kaiser 
and the King. It required the publication of no hard 
and fast agreement to show that Spain had sought to 
dwell within the shadow of the wings of the German- 
Powers. Proof enough of this was the simple fact that 
King Alphonso had gone tp Vienna and to Homburg, 
and that he had been treated at both these places 
with a marked distinction which excited much carping 
criticism in Prance. 

But there was one thing, above all others, that sorely 
tried the patience of the sensitive Prench. The Em- 
Aiphonsobe P^^'or given King Alphonso the cora- 
“uiSan mand of a cavalry regiment. Now this, in 

itself, was nothing but an observance of the 
graceful custom of hospitality which had invariably 
made His Majesty confer the same honour on similar 
guests ; but when the French reflected that the colonelcy 
bestowed on King Alphonso was that of ^a Uhlan regi- 
ment which had especially distinguished itself in Prance, 
and which was now actually garrisoned at Strasburg, 
the capital of one of their conquered provinces, they 
impulsively rushed to the conclusion that they had once 
more — as alas ! how often already — been made the 
objects of one of “M. de Bismarck’s" studied and gratui- 
tous insults. As a matter of fact, we know that the 
Chancellor had nothing whatever to do with the selec- 
tion of the Strasburg regiment, and that the Empsrpr’s 
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choice of it was mainly determined by the predilection 
of*King Alfonso for a uniform which had yellow facings, 
and would thus suit his sallow complexion.* All things 
considered, however, it may well be doubted whether 
the Emperor acted with his usual foresight in making 
King Alphonso colonel of the Strasburg Lancers, but 
the French populace paused not to discriminate between 
a possible want of tact and a wilful provocation; and 
therefore when the King of Spain passed through Paris, 
on his return to Madrid, he was recei ved with angry 
howls of execration, which were partly directed against 
himself, and -partly against the author of his German 
honours, t 

It may be that a German event of the preceding 
day — the unveiling of the great National Monument on 
the Niederwald, which recorded in eloqtient 

^ And iH conse- 

and enduring bronze the victories of 1870 — SmbbwHn 
had specially embittered the French with 
a fresh recollection of their overthrow ; but in any case, 
the sight of King Alphonso — even though driving in 
the same carriage as the President of the Chamber and 
M. Challemel Lacour (Foreign Minister) — was the signal 
for such a savage and threatening outcry of the Paris 
mob as made all honest Frenchmen blush for very 
shame, and drew down upon their capital the reproba- 

* Just then, we believe, there were only two cavalry regiments without 
an honorary chief— a Hussar %nd a Ulilan one — and as King Alphonso 
preferre^d the uniform of tlie latter, it was innocently given him. 

t “ 1 deplore tlie insult that was offered you at Paris’” the Emperor 
was reported to have telegraphed to the King ; “ but I know that it was 
more aimed at me than at you.” 

k 
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tion of Europe. It had come to this, then, with the 
boasted manners and hospitality of the courteohs 
French ! It is true that President Glr^vy hurried to 
the King next day, and implored him not to confound 
the great and noble French people with the base 
wretches who had so wantonly insulted him with their 
howls of barbarous fury ; but this formal apology could 
not, of course, altogether reconcile His Majesty to the 
belief that he was in a land of friends. For the sake of 
appearances he did, indeed, on the urgent entreaty of 
M. Gr^vy, attend a frigid State banquet in his honour 
at the Elysee ; but a shooting exeursion, a performance 
at the opera, and some military manoeuvres that had 
been arranged in his honour, were struck from his pro- 
gramme ; and, revenging himself on his insulters by 
tossing a liberal largesse to the Paris poor,* he hastened 
home with his bitter mortification tempered by the 
consoling thought, that he had reaped a much richer 
political harvest than ever he dreamt of when setting 
out on his travels. 

For all Spain, which had previously been somewhat 
divided in her allegiance and in her neighbourly afEec- 
tions, now rallied round her King, and threw 

Unforeseen .■ ip*i ii p 

results of the herseli into the arms ot Germany. From 
the frontier to Madrid the King’s journey 
was a triumphal progress, and in his swarming and 
illuminated capital he was hailed with frantic shouts of 
“ Long live the Uhlan colonel ! Long live Germany !” 

• Before leaving Paris, King Alphonso gave 10,000 fr. for distributiim 
among the poor of the .capital. 
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Intense was the indignation with France throughout all 
^pain, and equally intense was the sympathy with Spain 
throughout all Germany. The two nations had suffered 
a common insult, and been knit together by an addi- 
tional bond of common interest. The Ohancellor’s 
policy of isolating France from Spain had succeeded 
beyond his expectations and his calculations. But now 
that the iron had thus been suddenly rendered hot, it 
behoved him to strike hard before it cooled. And a 
means of delivering a welding blow was soon devised. 

For King Alfonso had barely been a month at home 
when it was announced that the German Crown Prince, 
on behalf of his father, would shortly start for Madrid 
to return the visit of His Spanish Majesty. 

The Emperor William had only returned Crown I’riiico 

^ *' visits Siiain, 

the visit of Victor Emmanuel after the lapse anothc” siui- 
of about two years, but his similar debt to limrck’s “ 

" policy. 

the King of Spain was vicariously absolved 
within the space of two months. As to the meaning of 
this precipitate compliance with the rules of etiquette, 
there could be no possible doubt. It was intended to 
show the Spanish King and people how highly their 
friendship was prized by Germany, and how deeply her 
Emperor resented the insult to which an innocent action 
of his had exposed his royal guest. For the French, 
too, the prompt return visit had its instructive aspects ; 
and perhaps the most significant of all these was the 
fact that the Crown Prince did not pass through France 
on his way to Spain, but travelled to Genoa, whence 
he was conveyed by a German squadron across the 
k 2 
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Mediterranean to Valencia. And from the date of his 
arrival at Valencia (22nd November), to the day of 
his re-embarkation at Barcelona (14th December), he 
received a welcome everywhere like that which greeted 
the re-crowned and re-patriated Charles II. in his 
progress from Dover to London. Spanish inventive- 
ness exhausted itself in devising means of honouring 
the Imperial guest of the nation, and when at last the 
Crown Prince left for Borne — on an errand of which we 
have already considered the main object* — he carried 
with him the conviction that his visit to Spain had 
most successfully completed the policy begun at Hom- 
burg, and that Prince Bismarck’s scheme of assuring 
the peace of Europe by drawing all the minor Powers 
within the defensive circle of the Austro-German 
alliance, had been crowned with another signal triumph: 
a triumph, at least, for the time being ; for within two 
short years the Hispano-German dispute with respect 
to the Caroline Islands, with the fountains of bad feeling 
which it opened up at Madrid (autumn of 1885), was 
to show how very precarious ai*e the national friendships 
that are formed so suddenly and so violently, and how 
deep, after all, is the gulf which renders perfect sym- 
pathy impossible between a Bomance and a Teutonic 
people. 

Meanwhile, Bismarck’s policy of isolating France 
had received fresh homage from the rapprochement 
between Spain and the German Powers ; but yet • 
another successful result of this policy had coine to 
* See p. 142, anUy and also p. 365, post: 
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light in the Horaburg days (September, 1883). For 
apart from the King of Spain and other Sovereigns 
who then lent lustre to the suite of the Emperor, there 
was the lately created King of Servia: and ^ 

King Milan’s arrival at Homburg had been b^ween'mi*** 
preceded by a visit of the King of liou- (“rman 
mania to Vienna and Berlin. The mean- 
ing of all this was plain enough. The Danube States, 
which long wavered between the wooings of Austria 
and Eussia, had now determined to court the benefits of 
the Central-European League of Peace. To the goodwill 
of the members of this League it was mainly due that 
the Princes of Boumania and Servia owed their newly 
acquired rank of Kings. In the spring of 1881 Prince 
Charles of Boumania, having in the previous autumn 
visited Berlin and been frequently closeted with Bis- 
marck, had assumed the regal dignity ; and what the 
Prince of Boumania had done, the Prince of Servia 
thought he was likewise bound by all the laws of self- 
respect to imitate. 

Accordingly, King Charles had not yet lived a fort- 
night of regal life, when Prince Milan started off on a 
canvassing tour to the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg. In the first two of these 

® Servia be* 

capitals his ambition was anything but doVn?ontoclt' 

, 1 1.1 • , • 1 • condHions. 

damped, yet the promise to recognise his 
elevation to the rank of King was not given without 
tacit* conditions ; and one of these was that he would 
prove a little more pliable to the will of his well-wisher, 
Austria, than he had hitherto been in commercial and 
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riverain matters. Between the choice of vassal-like 
subjection to the dictates of Eussia, and moderate sub- 
ordination to the interests of Austria, neither Servia 
nor Eoumania could hesitate for ever ; and when, there- 
fore, the Austro-German recognition* of King Milan, 
in March, 1882, was followed by the thankful visit of 
His Majesty to Vienna in the autumn, and by Servians 
adhesion next year (May, 1883) to the Convention 
which gave Austria the advantage of direct railway 
communication with Salonica and Constantinople, it 
could no longer be doubted that Servia had made 
her election. 

When King Milan himself, too, went to Homburg 
to ratify his choice, he .sent an aide-de-camp to Gastein 
to invest Prince Bismarck with his newly created Order 
^ of the White Eagle ; and what gave this 
joins the Peace act greater sisrniticance was the circumstance 

Jicague. ^ 

that the Minister-President of Eoumania 
repaired to Gastein at the same time to announce the 
allegiance of his Sovereign to the aims of the Austro- 
German Alliance. What these aims were, the Chancellor 
again frankly explained to M. Bratiano in precisely the 
same words as he had used to him at the Congress of 
Berlin. “ We want peace,” he said, “we are a League 
of Peace ; and if you, too, desire peace, you may find 

* “ I think,” said King Milan, in reply to an address of the Skupt- 
schina, “ that I shall acquit myself as well as ray people of a debt, if in 
your presence I give expression to my gratitude to their august Majesties 
the Emperors Francis J oseph and William ” — who had given the cue to 
the other Powers by recognising the King’s new dignity within twenty- 
four hours of its assumption. 
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support with us ; but if war is your object, then you 
must go to others.” In repeating the substance of his 
conversation with Bismarck to the Chamber at Bucha- 
rest, M. Bratiano said : “ We are for peace, and we will 
be the foes of whosoever shall provoke a war or seek to 
invade our country,” * 

But these allusions to the Danube States would be 
incomplete without a brief reference to Bulgaria, whose 
(jrerman Prince had been advised by Bismarck to accept 
the crown that was offered him. “ By all 
means take it,” the Chancellor was re- Kiv^'ariviccto 

th« Prince 

ported to have said, “ it will always be a 
nice reminiscence {fic/ime Erinnerung) for 
you, even if you do not remain long at Sofia.” The 
Chancellor seems at first to have had his doubts on this 
point ; but these doubts were to some extent dispelled 
when Prince Alexander abolished the fantastical Consti- 
tution under which he began his reign — a step, of course, 
he did not take without encouragement from the three 
Imperial Courts. This, in the opinion of the autocratic 
Chancellor, was a coup (Eclat of the right kind. But 
the boldness with which Prince Alexander had thrown 
aside an impossible Constitution was' not more grati- 
fying to him than the courage wherewith he sought 
to keep himself independent of the will of Eussia; 
for to limit the power of Russia in the East (of Europe 
at least, if not in Asia) was as much the Chancellor’s 

Repeated by M. Bratiano (lOtli November, 1883) in the Roumanian 
Chamber, when interpellated as to the’ object of the King’s visit to 
Yieima and of his own conferences with Bismarck at Gasteiii. 
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aim, as to frustrate France of her opportunity in the 
West. 


How these two objects were gradually achieved we 
have endeavoured to show by tracing the origin and 
development of that Austro-Gennan League which was 
raised on the ruins of the Triple Alliance, and by 
„ . detailing how this Central European for- 

fnTOBtoLe™' tress of peace was successively surrounded 
by a series of outworks thrown up by Italy, 
by Spain, by the Danube States, and even to a certain 
extent by Turkey. Self-interest, as well as the irre- 
sistible laws of political gravity, had grouped all the 
continental Powers — save France and Itussia — in more 


or less immediate proximity around the two Central 
States of Europe ; and even Eussia now began to feel 
the disadvantage of her isolation, and to betray distinct 
signs of a wish to rally to her old allies. We saw how 
this desire had already been evinced, among other 
things, by the Dantzig meeting by the reining in of the 
Teutophobist Skobeleff, as well as by the dismissal from 
oflSce of Gortchakoff, Ignatieff, and other Panslavonic 
terrorisers of the Germans. 


Great was the joy of the latter when Gortchakoff 
finally withdrew from the conduct of affairs, but it was 
^ not complete until a successor to him was 

M. de Giers, ^ ^ « 

iton chknceT- appointed in the person of M. de Giers, a 

lor, carries an « , 

olive-branch to man 01 Germanic origin, with a well-known 

Vorzin. ® . 

tendency to peace. And if there could 
have been any doubt on this latter head, it was dis- 
pelled when, a few months after his appointment, the 
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new Russian Chancellor hastened to visit the lord of 
Varzin (November, 1882).* It was well understood 
that M. de Giers on this occasion carried with him a 
pretty hixuriant olive-branch, one twig of which he left 
at Varzin, another at Berlin, where he saw the Emperor, 
and another at Vienna, by way of which he returned 
home to Russia from Rome. And this pilgrimage of 
peace was repeated in the following year (November, 
1883), when we again find M. de Criers with the 
German Chancellor at Priedrichsruh — a year that had 
been rich in tokens of reconciliation between the two 
Empires. 

It is true that no slight sensation was caused in 
Germany when the Czar’s most peaceful assurances, on 
the occasion of his coronation at Moscow 
(in May), were followed by his casual 
meeting at Copenhagen (September) with 
the English statesman who was perliaps 
more of a bugbear to the apprehensive 
Germans than ever Prince GortchakofF had been. In- 
deed, the sudden appearance of Mr. Gladstone at the 
side of the Czar in Copenhagen filled the German Press 
with something like the panic once inspired by the 

A well informed writer remarked of tliis vis^it: “Of all the diplo- 
matic visits at Yarziii, that of the Russian Minister, M. de Giers, was tho 
only one that could be called really surprising, when one thinks of the 
arrogance of Prince Gortchakoff and the vain-boasting of General 
Skobeleff. M. de Giers is a statesman with a very cool head, who no 
longer Jiielongs to the school of the Czar Nicholas, and never betrayed a 
wish ,to be greater than Prince Bismarck, so that it was not too difficult for 
him to pay a visit to the aged and invalid Chancellor of the German 
Empire.” — Vide Article: ** Die GeselUchaft von Varzin und Friedrichs- 

in the December number of the Deutsche Bevue for 1884. 
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ghost of Hamlet’s father in the castle sentinels at 
Elsinore. The public winters of Berlin at once clutched 
up their partisans ; but, the English apparition being so 
majestical, Bismarck would not have them offer it the 
.show of violence. “ Eear not,” the Chancellor was re- 
ported to have said (at Gastein), “ Gladstone is a man of 
cool blood and sound understanding, and I am convinced 
that he has exhibited both these qualities even in the 
highly dangerous atmosphere of Hamlet.”* 

It was said (and with an appearance of truth) that 
the Czar, on his way home from Copenhagen, wished 
again to meet the German Emperor at some Baltic port, 
but that Bismarck prevented the realisation 
toraHoire’Jon- of tliis plan SO as to deprive Russia of 

manyamr the Credit accruing from the semblance of 

perfect amity with Germany, while the dis- 
tribution of her army on the western frontier was still far 
from reassuring to the General Staff at Berlin. But if 
this was still a source of disquietude to the German 
Government, it was soon thereafter removed by the 
gradual retirement of the threatening masses of Russian 
cavalry more towards the interior, as well as by the altered 
tone of the Moscow Press, which now declared that “ a 
war between Russia and Germany would be the most 
absurd of all absurdities.” It was, about this time, too, 
that M. de Giers made his second pilgrimage of peace to 
Berlin and Friedrichsruh (November, 1 883) ; and when 
shortly afterwards a Russian squadron, by speciaPcom- 
mand of the Czar, repaired to Genoa to salute the 

* **Poiiii8che Ge»chichte der Oegenwart^'^ for 1883, 
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German ironclads that were to convey the Crown Prince 
first to Spain, and thence back to Italy, on the mission 
we have already had occasion to consider ; when Prince 
Orloff, apersona gratimma to Prince Bismarck, was trans- 
ferred from the Russian Embassy at Paris to Berlin;* 
and when, above all things, a Russian gold-loan was 
brought out at Berlin, under the direct auspices of the 
Prussian Government — and subscribed for more than ten 
times over (April, 1884) — there could no longer be any 
doubt that Russia had at last honestly resolved to walk 
with her immediate neighboui-s in the paths of peace. 

Austria had latterly acted as a soi*t of lightning 
conductor to the surcharged atmosphere of journalistic 
Russia — to such an extent, indeed, that Count , ,, 

ThP Peiioe- 

Kalnoky (20th October) had even seen fit to iVc^cT-keepM® 
allay the apprehensions of his countrymen “ 
by assuring them that, “ in the event of being attacked 
by Russia, Austria would not stand alone.” f But 
there was nothing, he added, in the attitude of the 
Czar’s Government itself to render this contingency 
even remotely probable. For that result Austria 
certainly had to thank the German Chancellor, who had 
thus gradually imposed his pacific will on all Eui’opean 
diplomacy, and gathered the nations of the Continent 
into a Peace League to which it was discreditable, and 
even dangerous, not to belong. Those who had hitherto 

* Prince Orloft* died at Foutaincbleau, 29th March, 1885. 

f l^ese words attracted much attention ae suggesting a new reading 
of the Austro-German Alliance, which had hitherto been believed to 
stipulate for the assistance of one party to it, in the event of tlie other 
being simultaneously attacked from ivoo sides. See p. 114, ante. 
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believ'ed the secret of the Cliancellor’s character to be a 
propensity to intrigue, and to pursue the interest of his 
country on the path of war, were now confounded by the 
undeniable fact that, with every opportunity of provok- 
ing quarrels, he had nevertheless been the peace-maker 
and the peace-keeper of Europe for a period of fourteen 
years. By what masterly combinations, and by what 
moderate exercise of his vast power, this grand result 
was achieved, we have endeavoured to trace. We have 
seen how Bismarck, according to the needs of the hour, 
combined the Powers of Em*ope to serve the purposes of 
his foreign policy with the same successful adroitness as 
has rarely failed him in creating a favcrarable majority 
out of the heterogeneous parties of the German Parlia- 
ment. We saw how the Triple Alliance, as the bulwark 
of European peace, was broken up by the Busso-Turkish 
war and succeeded by the Austro-German League, 
which grew by the adhesion of several other States to 
such imposing dimensions that even reluctant Bussia at 
last began to yield to its attractive force ; and now the 
next turn of the European kaleidoscope — always in the 
hands of Bismarck — shows us the three Emperors, 
accompanied by their respective Chancellors, again 
embracing in effusive friendship at the little Polish 
town of Skiernievice, in the autumn of 1884 (15th-17th 
September). 

Hitherk) the newspaper Press had never found much . 
favour with autocrats, but now representatives of the 
leading journals of Europe were encouraged to dwell 
within the precincts of the park at Castle Skiernievice, 
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and to acquaint the world with all hut the secret 
cohversations of this fraternal meeting : to telegraph 
how their Majesties were photographed in T,,,gTiiree 
one group, and their Chancellors in another ; 
to record how the Emperors William and 
Francis Joseph, in Russian uniforms, led splendid bat- 
talions that bore their names past their devoted friend 
•the Czar ; to tell how, when their Majesties went out to 
slaughter partridges, their Ministers met in serious 
confabulation ; how lofty decorations and compliments 
were exchanged; how flattering toasts crowned the 
banquet, and how even the Ciiar drank to the personal 
health of Bismarck ; how the little theatre looked 
gorgeous with its parterre of Emperors ; with what nice 
gradation of esteem the Czar distinguished the German 
and the Austrian Chancellors ; and how the former was 
honoured with the life-sized portraits of the Emperors 
Alexander and Francis Joseph, as souvenirs of the 
golden days of Skiernievice. Of these days the general 
result was thus expressed by one of the three Emperors 
themselves : — 

“ For a further period tliere is a fair prospect of peace, of undis- 
turbed labour, and of augmented general prosperity. Our relations 
with all the European Powers, especially with the neighbouring 
States, are most friendly. The meeting which I lately had with the 
Czar and the German Emperor has not only given me a coveted 
opportunity of renewing cordial relations with the Imperial House of 
Russia, but it also shows the resolution of the three Monarchs, and 
of the^r Governments, to maintain and secure the conditions of jieace 
and tranquillity so necessary for the welfare of their peoples. Based 
on the maintenance of treaties and on reciprocal conlidence, this 
unanimity of the three Sovereigns will be a guarantee of peace, the 
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beneficial eflPects of which will be of advantage, not only to their 
peoples, but to all European nations.” * 

This was so much ; but was it all ? asked Europe, 
and especially England, who had reason to consider very 
closely the nature and objects of this latest 
turn of the continental kaleidoscope in the 
hands of the German Chancellor. For had 
there not lately been dawning on the English 
people the conviction that they were now fast becom- 
ing the best hated nation in Europe, and that a very 
large share of the continental abuse, which was daily 
heaped upon them, came from Germany? Had not 

* The Emperor Francis Joseph, in his address to the Austro-Hungarian 
Delegation at Pesth, 28tli October, 1885. In the German Emperor's 
speech from the tlirone (opening of Reichstag, 20th November, 1885), his 
Majesty said : “ At the bottom of tliis goodwill (towards the German 
Empire) there is a recognition of the fact that the successes in war, which 
God accorded us, have not led us to seek national happiness in any otiuir 
way than by cultivating peace and its blessings. I rejoice at the recogni- 
tion of this, and especially at the fact that my friendship with the monarchs 
of Austria and Russia, who are so closely related to me by the ties of 
family tradition and kinship, and by the neighbourhood of their dominions, 
could be sealed in such a manner at our meeting at Skiernievico as to 
warrant me in looking upon its undisturbed continuance for a long time as 
assured.” In the House of Commons (26 th March, 1885), in reply to 
Lord Straiheden and Campbell, who moved “ for any diplomatic correspon- 
dence which existed from Her Majesty’s representatives abroad as to the 
new concert or alliance between the Courts of Germany, Austria, atid 
Russia,” — the Earl of Kimberley, in the absence of the Foreign Secretary 
(Lord Granville), stilted that “ Her Majesty’s Government had no official 
knowledge of what passed at the meeting ot the throe Emperors. The 
Government were perfectly willing to accept non-official statements that 
the object of those meetings was for the purpose of showing the union 
which existed between those three great Powers, and that there was no 
intention to do anything inimical, but rather that which was favourable to 
the peace of Europe. As regarded the papers, there were no papers which 
could be produced. There were a few, but they were of a very coniidential 
character.” 


'T'*he interest 
of England, as 
the best liuted 
nation on the 
(/ontineut, in 
the Skiernie- 
vice meeting. 
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some prominent organs of the German Press* recently 
declared that, having unified Germany, all that now 
remained for Bismarck to do, in completion of his life- 
work, was to federate the Continent, and to direct this 
coalition against the commercial world-supremacy of 
England, which was fast robbing the other European 
nations of vital light and air ? The “ Continental 
System,” argued one journal, f by which Napoleon tried 
to strangle the life out of England, had only failed from 
the inability of the Corsican to hold together a coalition 
that was founded on the subjugation of its members ; 
but let Germany rally round her all her neighbours on 
a footing of' perfect equality, and the domineering days 
of haughty Albion would be done. Was adhesion to 
Germany, with this object, not very much more in the 
interest of France, than a bootless hankering after 
provinces which she never could regain ? Let France 
repress her longing for revenge and join the rest of 
Europe, with Germany at its head, in making front 
against the monopoliser of all extra- European power, 
and land, and trade, and in converting London into 
another Carthage. For the spirit of shopkeeping had 
emasculated the English, and they were now rapidly 
declining to the rank of a third-rate Power. Modem 
science had revolutionised naval warfare, and the proud 
boast that Britannia ruled the waves was now a mockery 
and a myth. Of England’s previous greatness there 
was nothing left but the shadow, and the time was 

* Notably the Kreuz-Zeitung, the Poet, and the Cologne Gazette. 

t The Kreuz-Zeitung. 
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not far distant when Macaulay’s New-Zealahder would 
actually take his pensive stand on London Bridge. 

Such were the effusions with which the Ciernian 
Press began to teem, long before the question of 
colonies had produced bad blood between 
Hon aKaiS^' I'l*® I'""® countries. But it required very 
thc’Sea®'"'^ little reflection to show, that the keynote 
of all these Cassandra prophecies was the 
paternal relation of the wish to the thought. If the 
Germans could have believed all the hard things they 
said of England, they would have been happy ; but their 
irritation ivrose from their unbelief, and was as natural 
as that the poor should envy the rich, and the half-free 
the wholly free. The Anglophobe movement in Ger- 
many was in many respects identical with the anti- 
Semitic agitation which swept over the Empire, and 
which was nothing but the expression of hatred to a 
class that had become dominant, by reason of its superior 
intelligence and its superior wealth. More, perhaps, 
than any of their neighbours, the ambitious Germans 
had become infected with the spirit of the time, which 
has been called a time of international rivalry. Their 
sudden elevation from political nonentity to political 
primacy on the Continent had, naturally enough, some- 
what turned their heads ; and the only wonder was that 
their successes in war had not made them more con- 
ceited, more intolerant,<|ind more dictatorial. 

Their dearest possession, their greatest product, 
their One Man, the exclusive source of their greatness, 
was Bismarck, w’ho had flattered them, as if with a 
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sense of their own power, by imposing his will on 
all "the nations of the Continent. But this feeling 
of self-satisfaction could not be perfect as long as 
insular England continued to be a law unto herself, 
and as long as England, leaving her continental 
neighbours to make treaties for the contingencies of 
the future, continued to outstrip all competitors in 
making money for the necessities of the hour. To 
the soldier-slave Germans it was a mortifying anomaly 
that, while they had nothing but negative benefits 
from the immense and necessary army which weighed 
upon the nation like an over-ponderous coat of mail, 
the English lightly ICrded it all over the trans- 
marine world, and held together their huge and wealthy 
Empire with a mere handful of voluntary troops. 
Bismarck had made Germany great and powerful 
indeed, but the mass of his countrymen had come to 
lap themselves in most extravagant notions of the 
Empire’s all-compelling power ; nor could it but be 
wounding to their vanity when they were rudely 
awakened out of their Chauvinistic dream by the 
tlmnder of British guns at Alexandria, which convinced 
them that, though Germany might be “ the one voice 
in Europe,” England still claimed, and had her claim 
allowed, to speak the first and weightiest word in all 
affairs of the world beyond the spa. 

We have thus endeavoured to indicate the natural 
causes ’\>f German irritation against England, which 
first began to manifest itself in an acute form after 
the bombardment of Alexandria. That apart from 
/ 
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questions of colonies, and from dislike of a particular 
English Government, the German people had felt out' 
nid Bismarck temper and out of tune with their English 

share the anti* • tp' 

Engiishfeei- cousiHs lor some Considerable time beiore 

Injir of his ^ 

countrymen? Imperial meeting at Skiernievice, there 

cannot be a doubt j and the only question is whether, 
and to what extent, Bismarck himself shared the 
passions which his greatness had done so much to 
create. Did the Chancellor himself, too, dream of 
federating the Continent against England, and was the 
Skiernievice meeting a step in this direction ? Or was 
the “ Continental System ” of his ideal a European 
Concert, or moral coalition, which England would not 
dare defy ? Had the arbiter of the Continent, in his 
intoxicating love of power, resolved to give his adoring 
countrymen a still more flattering proof of his might, by 
moulding the will of haughty England in accordance 
with his own, in regions and in affairs where England 
had hitherto been slow to acknowledge the influence of 
a purely continental State? We will not seek to do so 
much as even suggest a reply to all these questions, 
which can only be fairly answered by the further lapse 
of time — for we have now come to a point in our 
narrative which precludes the possibility of judging 
by the light of the past; bu;t we shall proceed to 
chronicle several events that may help to foreshadow 
the future. 

While men were wondering what had been done at 
Skiernievice in addition to the exchanging of peaceful 
assurances, and the discussion of measures against in* 
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ternational anarchy ; and while EnglisTimen, in par- 
ticular, were pondering on the return of Russia to her 


old loA’^e, as well as on the increased free- 
dom of action she might thus acquire in 
the East* — said freedom having been very 
considerately limited by Lord Beaconsfield’s 


Sudden revela- 
tion of an 
agreement 
between 
Franco and 
Germany, 


disruption of the Triple Alliance — while the thoughts of 
Englishmen, we say, were busy on these things, their 


attention was suddenly arrested by the revelation that 


more than a mere rapprochement had been elfected 


* “It is not doubted here that the recent marked activity of the 
Russians in Central Asia is to a great extent the result of the Skiernievice 
meeting, which was held, it must be remembered, after Prince Bismarck 
had been irritated by the refusal of England to accept his advances. That 
M. do Giers was made aware of this refusal, and its probable consequences, 
th(‘re can be as little doubt as that ho was left free, and perhaps even in a 
certain sense encouraged, to shaj>e the policy of Russia in the East accord- 
ingly.” So wrote the Berlin Correspondent of the Times in the spring of 
1885 on the subject of the Afghan* frontier disi^uto between England and 
Russia, and his words may be supplemented by the following nunarks on 
the Skiernievice meeting by a well-informed writer in the December (1884) 
number of the Deutsche Revue (“ Die Gesellschaft von Varzin und Fried- 
richsruh ”) : “ The recent interview between the three Emperors affords 
the best proof that the two statesmen (Bismarck and Giers) came to an 
agreement on pending questions. Public opinion in Russia openly 
acknowledges tliat much agitation can be made with the idea of Panslavism, 
but very little good policy; and that, were the Paiislav idea to prevail, the 
result would be much more dangerous to Russia herself than to the other 
two participators in the division of Poland. It is impossible either to 
exclude the Poles, as the educated factor of Panslavism, from being the 
leaders of Panslavism, or to win over their sympathies by a reckless 
Russification of Poland. M. de Giers has therefore always looked towards 
Asia; and Lord Dufferin’s appointment as Viceroy of India leaves no 
doubt that at the present moment Russian policy is neither troubling 
itself about Panslavism nor Constantinople, but about Afghanistan — and 
something else. Here, also. Prince Bismarck knew what were the right 
words to use, and it is said — we cannot vouch for the truth of it —that he 
made the following remark a short time ago: — ‘Our connection with 
Russia is so close that pulling at it will only draw it tighter.’ ” 

/ 2 
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between France and Germany ; that, indeed, the Govern- 
ments of these two States had to this extent, at least, 
entered into an alliance, that they had agreed to pursue 
a common policy with respect to certain portions of 
Africa in which England had a transcendant interest, to 
wit, the countries watered by the Congo, the Niger, and 
the Nile. • 

Ever since the death of Gambetta, the relations of 
the Bepublic to the Empire had been steadily improving. 

Bismarck himself had never lost an oppor- 
tunity of showing his loyalty, his good- 

theltepiililic i i • i .n , ,i , 

jjljdthejfim. laitJi, and his g(»od-will to the Government 

of M. Grevy ; while the latter, on the other 

hand, had been persistent in his efforts to evince his 
pacific and treaty-abiding sentiments towards Germany. 
It is true that incidents occurred to provoke occasional 
bickerings and heart-burnings in the Press of the two 
countries — incidents like the seditious outbursts of Metz 
deputies, the tearing down of a German flag from a 
Paris hotel, the insult to the “ Uhlan King,” the annual 
demonstration by the Alsatians in Paris in front of the 
statue of Strasburg, the appointment as Frenc'h War 
Minister of a General (Thibaudin) who had broken his 
parole to his German captors. But none of these inci- 
dents had any serious effect on the relations of the two 
Governments, and, in the summer of 1884,* Bismarck 

* Reichstag, 26th June, In the Reichstag also (10th January, 1885) 
Bismarck said : “ With France we have not for many years— I may truly 
say since the time before 1866 — been on. so good a footing as now. (Hear, 
hear.) That is due to the wise and moderate Government in France, which 
values the blessings of peace as liiglily as we. Both Governments know 
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declared that “ our relations to France are now as friendly 
and trustful as with any other State in Europe.” The 
Chancellor himself had, even become popular with a 
certain class in France — especially with the anti- 
English element ;* and not slight, therefore, was the 
joy of this party at learning f that, shortly before the 
meeting at Skiernievice, the French Ambassador (Baron 
de Courcel) had gone to Varzin, and there established 
“ perfect identity of views ” between the two Govern- 
ments as to certain questions of trade and territory on 


that there is hardly a greater calamity for the Coiitinont than a Franco - 
German war. We have gone through that once, and both for the victor 
and for the vanqnisliod it is a sore misfortune. Even a victorious war of 
such dimensions is a misfortune for the country compelled to wage it ; and 
I believe there is no temptation to rejieat it on either side. Minorities 
which are reriim novarum cupidm, and wish to overtlirow the existing 
Government at any price, even at that of plunging their country into 
foreign wars — why, gentlemen, you find them in every coiintry.’* ' 

* A corr(*spondent of the Jamens Gazette in France wrote (October 
3, 188*^) : “ It seems that we can never avoid falling into extremes. For 
years Bismarck was a croquemitaine aangiiinaire, witii whose name nurses 
used to frighten refractory cliildrcn. Now he is almost popular. A print 
and photograph vendor in the Hue de la Paix tells me tliat up to a few 
weeks ago the rare jmrehasers of his photograph were wont to ask for it 
with a sheepish look and in a guilty half*wlnsper, mncli as if they wore 
incpiiring for the picture of the ‘ Women dancing before Borgia,’ or some 
other peculiarly risque production. Now tlm demand is so grtnit that he 
has to keep whole piles of the Iron Chancellor’s })orirait ready on the 
counter, while the orders for the photograph of the Ttvis Empereurs 
may be counted by thousands. And to think that only a year ago we were 
insulting the King of Spain because he had accepted a Prussian commission, 
and that six weeks since the mob was storming the Hotel Continental to 
pull down a Gorman flag ! If Prince Bismarck were to appear to-day on 
the boulevards, I ■ verily believe tliat men calling themselves Frciiclimen 
would be found to cheer him.” Considerable sensation was also caused 
about thfs time by an article in the Figaro advocating an alliance between 
France and Germany — a sign of the times ! 

t On the 14th October, by the publication of a Yellow Book on 
Affaires du Congo et de L^Afrique Occidentale. 
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the West Coast of Africa, on the strength of which 
G-ermany invited the Powers to a Conference® at 
Berlin. 

One peculiar thing about this Conference was that 
the idea of it did not originate either with France or 

Germany, but with Portugal,* and that its 
S^cSrSeronoe objcfets Were first suggested by England. 

It is well to point out these facts, because 
the countrymen of Prince Bismarck have been taught 
by a Chauvinistic and indiscriminating Press to believe 
that the West African Conference emanated from the 
brain of the Chancellor, as complete as Pallas Athene 
from the head of Jupiter. The main object of that 
Conference was to secure freedom of trade for all comers 
in the region of the Congo, and that was precisely the 
object at which England had been aiming for years 
back. This object, too, was finally achieved but to its 
accomplishment Prince Bismarck contributed no more 
than Bliicher did to Wellington’s victory at Waterloo. 
The two cases, indeed, are almost perfectly parallel, as 
will appear from the following statement of facts. 

Between England and Portxigal, in the spring of 
1884 (2Gth February), there had been concluded what 

* Prince Bismarck io Count Munster (7th June, 1884) ; “Even the 
Portuguese Go\®erument itself seems, as I had the honour to inform your 
Excellency on the 26th ult., as a consequence of the communications it has 
received from other Powers, to have become convinced of the necessity of 
making the Congo question the subject of an international agreement, and 
has therefore put before certain Powers a suggestion for a Conference.” 
Similarly wrote Lord Ampthill to Lord Granville (July 25th, ISBi ) ; “ My 
French Colleague, Baron de Courcel, also tells me that the proposal for a 
Congo Conference originated with the Portuguese Government, and not 
witli the German Government.” 
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was called the Congo Treaty, by which the former Power 
recognised the doubtful, or at least debated, sovereignty 
of Portugal over the lower reaches of the 
Congo and the adjacent territory — but only 
under conditions which secured to all na- 
tions full liberty to enter, travel, reside, and carry on 
trade in any way they might think fit, subject to the 
laws of the country, and to the so-called Mozambique 
tariff, or ad valorem maximum of ten per cent. ; and 
which made the Congo itself, as a waterway into the 
interior of Africa, next to absolutely free. The observ- 
ance of these conditions was to be supervised by a 
mixed Anglo-Portuguese Commission, and it was one 
of Lord Granville’s regrets that the Lisbon Government 
would not accept the English proposal to place the 
river under an international control.* It will, therefore, 
be seen that the Congo Treaty contained the germs of 
the stipulations that were afterwards embodied in the 
General Act of the West African Conference, and that 
it was not the fault of the British Government if it did 
not contain them all.f 

But the Congo Treaty never became more than mere 
waste-paper, for the simple reason that Prince Bismarck, 
constituting himself the spokesman of the general oppo- 
sition to it, put his foot upon the document and crushed 

• 

* Lord Granville to Lord Amptliill (26th May, 1884) : “ The Portu- 
guese Government are beginning to see that their opposition to the effort 
made by Her Majesty’s Government to introduce a clause establishing an 
International Oomrnissioii on the river was injudicious; they are now 
themselves suggesting that other Powers should be invited to appoint 
delegates to serve on the Commission.” , 

t Fide, p. 175, post. 
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Bismarck puts 
his foot upon it, 
and astonishes 
LordGranvillo. 


its seals. It was tacitly agreed between the parties to 
it that it would only bave validity if recognised by'tbe 
other Powers, and Germany was quick to 
pronounce it null and void. Prince Bismarck 
would hear nothing of Mozambique tariffs, 
or of any other tariffs, in the region of the Congo ; nor 
would he now admit the claims of Portugal to territory 
in which the German Government had previously recog- 
nised the sovereigntj'^ of that Power.* “ In our eyes,” 
he said, 


‘‘ Portugal has no stronger claims to the Lower Congo territories 
than any other Pow(?.r which frequents them. . . In the interests 

of Gennan coiinnerce, therefon^, I cannot consent that a coast which 
is of such importance, and has hitherto been free land, should be 
subjected to the Portuguese colonial system.’’ 


This was quite enough, and Lord Granville at once 
dropped the innocent thing he held in his hand, as if he 
had suddenly discovered it to be a viper-t His Lordship 


* Lord Granville to Lord Ainpthill (30th Juno, 1884): “I have to 
request your Excelloncy to jioint out to his Highn(*ss Prince Bismarck, 
that, but for the persistent opposition of the British Governniont, uiisux)- 
ported by any other Pow(‘r, Portugal would in all probability have long 
since established herself in tho Congo district. Groat Britain refused the 
recognition of her sovereignty, and tho object of tho recent negotiations 
has been to give that recognition which, as Portugal claiinod, was withheld 
by her alone, in return for suhstantial guarantees of freedom for tho 
commerco of- tho world. Germany, in parti(*ular, was beliovod to have 
recognised the claims of Portugal when, on the 27th Decombt^r, 1870, tho 
German Rei>resentative at Lisbon was instructed to appeal to the Portu- 
guese Government to tak<' the requisite steps for protecting neutral rights, 
violated by the capture of the German ship Hero by a French man-of-war 
in tho teiTitorial waters of the port of Banana.” 

t ■* These objections (of Prince Bismarck) leave no hoj)e that tke assent 
of Germany to the Treaty will be obtained, and Her Ma jesty’s Government 
have consequently instructed Mr. Petre to inform the Portuguese Govern- 
meat that it would be useless to proceed to its ratiheation.” 
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had paid his African bill without consulting mine host, 
and this was the result. His cheque had been dis- 
honoured. So here, then, at last, we have the German 
Chancellor successfully asserting his will “ in regions 
and in affairs, where England had hitherto been slow 
to acknowledge the influence of a purely continental 
State.” 

This summary extinction (7 th June) of the Congo 
Treaty will be better understood, perhaps, if considered 
in the light of a most remarkable despatch reeling ot 
of Bismarck to Count Miinster, written a thStuno'to-*^ 

wards Eng- 

month previously (5th May) — a despatch to 
which we shall have further occasion to refer. The 
colonial policy of the Empire, and the incidents of its 
development, will form a fitting close to this chapter ; 
but meanwhile the present purpose of our narrative 
requires us to say, that the obstruction with which this 
policy was believed by the Chancellor to be met on the 
part of England had annoyed and incensed him to such 
a degree, that he had already threatened to throw him- 
self into the arms of France, and to seek in Paris those 
practical proofs of friendship which he could no longer 
find in London. The desjiatch in question to Count 
Munster (of 5th May) — 

“Pointed out that, in^lie coinmenceiiKiiit of Geriiiaii colonial enter- 
IH’ise, England might render signal service to Gennany, and said tliat 
for siudi service Germany would use her best endeavours on England’s 
behalf in questions affecting her interests nearer home. It pressed 
these considerations with arguments to show the mutual advantagt^ 
which such understanding would produce ; and it then jiroceeded to 
instruct Count Munster to say, if it could not be effected, the result 
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would be, that Germany would seek from France the assistance which 
she had failed to obtain from England, and would draw closer 
her on tlie same lines on which she now endeavoured to ^ meet 
England.’'* 

We quote these words to show what was the state 
of Prince Bisraarck’s feelings towards the 
English Government a month before he 
put his destroying foot upon the Congo 
Treaty, and six months before Lord Gran- 
ville was informed by the German Charge 
d’ Affaires (7th October) — 

“ That within the next few days, an invitation, agreed upon be- 
tween the German and French Govornmenfs, would be sent to Her 
Majesty’s Government for a Conference to be opened at Berlin, if 
possil)le during the present month of October. The programme of 
deliberations would be : Freedom of commerce in the Congo terri- 
tory; application of the stipulations of the Vienna Congress, as 
respects freedom of river navigation to the Congo and Niger ; and 
determination of the formalities under which new annexations on 
the coast of Africa are to l)e considered effective.” 


The Chan- 
cellor suddenly 
springs the 
(Conference 
proposal on 
Kiif^land, and 
is very KTUtf 
with Lord 
(JranviUe. 


Such, then, was the programme which had been 
secretly agreed upon between Baron de Courcel and 
Prince Bismarck at Varzin, a few days before the Im- 
perial meeting at Skiernievice. This invitation naturally 
came upon the British Government with the shock of a 
great surprise ;t but with that graceful tact and suavity 
which have never (or, perhaps, oply on one occasion, 

* These are the words of Sir Edward Malet, who thus summarised to 
his Government Prince Bismarck’s despatch as read out to him (in Ger. 
man) by the Chancellor in the following January. ^ 

t Her Majesty’s Government, according to Lord Granville (writing 
to Sir E. Malet, 17th October), had only one day’s previous notice that 
France and Germany proposed to issue invitations. 
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which we shall soon have to consider) deserted him in 
tRe direst emergencies. Lord Granville hastened (the 
same day) to accept in principle the proposal of a Con- 
ference; though he hesitated so long before formally 
doing so, until he should be perfectly enlightened 
as to its true scope and objects, that he at last drew 
down upon himself a gruff and ungracious reprimand 
from the impatient Chancellor.* 

The idea of a Conference, as we said, was sprung 
upon England with the shock of a surprise, its pro- 
gramme having been preconcerted by France 
and Germany without the slightest fore- Bacrituwfform 
knowledge of their scheme on the part of 
England. t In similar circumstances. Lord Palmerston 
would most probably have been swift to return to the 
Franco-German invitation the answer which it deserved; 
and we have seen how the Berlin Memorandum was 
promptly rejected by the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field, for the reason, among others, that the three 
Chancellors had been pleased to concoct the document 

* “ Count Munster proceeded to say tliat ho gathered from the com- 
inunieations from Berlin, wliieh ho found at tlio Embassy, tliat Prince 
Bismarck was disappointed at Ids not gettiiifv a decided assent to the invi- 
tation to the Conference, and had conceived the idea that we were pur- 
posely creating delay/’ — Lord Granville to Sir E. Malet, 19th October, 
1884. 

t “I observed to his Excellency (Dr. Busch) that though I had not 
heard anything of the sort from your Lordship, I could imagine that there 
might be some apprehension that, as the scheme of the Conference had 
been arranged between Germany and France without our jmrticipatidn, so 
an agfeement might have been come to, regarding details, between those 
two Powers, and that England might, as it were, be only asked in Con- 
ference to consent to a preconcerted arrangement.”— Sir E* Malet to Lord 
Granville, 11th October. 
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without consulting England. But the honour and 
dignity of England were now in the keeping of men ‘bf 
very different character from either Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Beaconsfield — ^men whose only excuse for thus 
consenting to take their humble cue from Berlin was 
that the objects of the Conference itself were dear to 
England, and that the securing of the substance was 
well worth a sacrifice in point of form. But in this 
case, indeed, the form itself was as important, if not 
more so, than the substance. 

For England had hitherto figured as the philan- 
thropic and enlightened champion of all liberal prin- 
ciples, of free-trade, and of human freedom ; and her 
prestige throughout the extra-European 

How Bismarck in ^ ^ 

tKrc»tiKeo( world, among the civilised and the barba- 
inK and. thc bond and the free, was broadly 

and firmly based on belief in her power and her will to 
bring home the greate.st blessings of peace to the human 
race. But now, of a sudden, thc initiative in all these 
things seemed to liave passed from the Mistress of the 
Seas to the Master of the Continent. London had 
hitherto been the centre where the sun of civilisation 
shone brightest, but now the luminary appeared to send 
forth its rays from Berlin. Ask future millions in 
Africii to what, and whom, they owe the blessings of 
commercial and personal freedom, and they will reply — 
to the influence of the great statesman who ruled the 
destinies of Europe in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. If there is anything certain, it is that the 
Conference, which disjiosed of the fate of an immense 
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portion of ' tlie dark Continent, ought by natural right 
to* have sat in London, and not in Berlin. 

But Germany, seizing her opportunity, hastened to 
anticipate England in picking up the game which the 
latter had already ■nanged. Hurrying up, like another 
Bliicher, to the field of battle towards the close of day, 
Bismarck helped the English to win what 
they had long been fighting for, and had, u'e MWchcr“of 
indeed, already all but won ; and, placing 
himself at the head of the allied forces, he 
led them on to victory. But though the English had 
done all the hard, effective fighting, the Germans and 
the French arrogated to themselves priority of place in 
the triumphal entry inito possession ; and it was by this 
remissness, it was by thus allowing • herself to be so 
easily baulked of her just position of light and leading 
in this matter of honour and etiquette, that England 
could not avoid the appearance of having by Bismarck 
been somewhat shorn of her prestige. 

Shorn of her prestige, perhaps, but not of h(;r 
power. For from the West African Conference,* which 

* The Powers that took part iu the Conforoiice (all of them being 
represented by plenipotentiaries and exjwrt-s) were England, Germany, 
France, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Nom'^ay, Turkey, and the United States of America. 
Said a newspaper note on the day of its oi)ening : “ The rooms in which 
the deliberations of the Coirforencc are to be held are the same in which 
the Congress sjit in 1878. Chief of these is the great banquetiiig-hall, 
which occuj)ies the whole central part of the upper story of the Chancellor’s 
palace. Its dimensions are imposing. Its front windows look into the 
Wilh^mstrasse, the back ones to the garden. Its furniture and decora, 
tions are quite simple, and the same as in 1878. The pillars are adorned 
with marble, the walls are light gray, the window curtains, chairs, &c., 
red. It is reached from the entrance-hall by a broad stainmso bedecked 
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was opened and closed, but otherwise not attended by 
Prince Bismarck himself, and which sat for the beti^r 
part of four weary months (15th November, 
1884 — 2flth February, 1885), England 
emerged rather the gainer than otherwise 
in positive results. Germany had won all 
the honours, but England had got most of the tricks. 
She had practically secured the ends for which she 
negotiated the Congo Treaty. She had obtained the 
recognition of her own commercial principles by all the 
maritime Powers of Europe and the United States over 
an immense expanse of Africa, ; she had procured the 

with laurel trees and other large-leaved plains, and through a vestibule 
containing receptacles for hats, sticks, overcoats, »&c. In the Conference- 
hall itself a large map of Africa, by Kiejicrt, five metros high, reminds 
one of the immediate aims which have brought this brilliant assemblage 
together. The members of the Conf(jrence will sit round a horse-shoe 
table, open at the end nearest the garden, tlie Chancellor being placed at 
the middle of the outer side, and behind him, at another table, the secre- 
taries to the Conforc'uco. ... To the right and loft of the Chancellor 
sit the Plenipotentiaries, in the alphabetical order of the French names of 
their respecti ve States. . . . The ends of the long 8id(?s of the table 

are covered with books, pamphlets, and manuscripts ; in short, with every- 
thing about Africa that has appeared lately. A clock, with dial and 
weights of polished copper, completes the equipment of the hall. The 
rooms in the southern wing of the palace, looking towards the garden, will 
serve for committee meetings and as conversation rooms. The walls of 
one of ^he halls are adorned with life-sized jwrtraits of the Emperors 
William, Alexander III., and Francis Joseph. The first was given by 
the Enqieror William to the Chancellor after the Congress of 1878, 
while the other two were presented by the Emji^rors of Russia and Austria 
as souvenirs of Skiernievice. That of the Czar, which represents him in 
the uniform of a Russian General, is a copy of a portrait in the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg. On the chimney-piece of the same hall stands 
an enormous elephant’s tusk artistically carved, also a recent gift fr8m the 
Emperor of China to the Chancellor. In the dining-rooms looking into the 
conservatory there is a refreshment table at which the members of the 
Conference may recruit their physical powers. 


Germany prots 
all the honours, 
and England 
mo.st of the 
tricks. 
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assent of those Powers to a declaration against the slave- 
tr^e ; she had also induced them to accept her reading 
of the rules of future annexation in Africa, and she 
had established her own right to exclusive influence on 
the Lower Niger. Considering that Prance, with the 
assent of Germany, liad specially excluded some of her 
settlements (the Gaboon, Guinea and Senegal) from the 
competence of the Conference, England also might well 
have refused to admit, the Niger within the sphere of 
-its deliberations ; but she only consented to do so on 
condition of her authority on that river being left 
paramount, and Bismarck, the success of whose Con- 
ference depended on the hearty co-operation of England, 
has always been quick to discern when British states- 
men are resolved, or only half-resolved. 

It was not without a keen sense of the incongruous 
that the hard-headed Englishmen, who were sent to 
look after the interests of their country at 
Berlin, beheld the Protectionist Powers tJi'e'tlonfer”* 

cucc. 

displaying such a mighty zeal for the 
application of those principles of trade in Africa which 
they all found to be so terribly detrimental to their 
own prosperity in Europe ; and it was with blended 
feelings of humour, despair, and ridicule that, week 
after week, and mon^h after month, they watched the 
piling up of such a huge and factitious-looking struc- 
ture of international law as that which was finally 
called the General Act of the West African Conference.* 

* The General Act of the West African Conference (signed 26th 
February, 1885) comprised ; — 1. A Declaration relative to Freedom of 
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Still, if it pleased Prince Bismarck to be the controlling' 
architect of this edifice, they had no objection to- join 
their colleagues in carrying stones to it, especially 9,8 

Trade in tlie Basin of the Congo ; 2. A Declaration relative to the Slave 
Trade; 3. A Declaration relative to the Neutrality of the Territories 
included in the Conventional Basin of the Congo ; 4. An Act of 
Navigation for the Congo; 5. Ditto for the Niger; 6. A Declaration 
relative to the essential conditions to be observed in order that New 
Occupations on the Coasts of the African Continent may be held to be 
effoctivo; and 7. General Provisions. At the final sitting of the 
African Conference, Prince Bismarck said After long and troublesome 
consultations our Conference has attained the object of its labours, and 1 
am happy to be able to state that, thanks to your endeavours, and the 
accommodating spirit which has inspired your proceedings, a complete 
accord has been come to on all the i>oints of the programme placed before 
you. Tlio conclusions which we are about to sanction formally secure to the 
traded of all nations free access to the interior of tlu^ African Continent. 
The guarantees which will be provided for freedom of trade in the region 
of the .Congo, and the whole of the arrangements which were embodied 
in the rules r(?lativo to the navigation of the Congo and the Niger, have 
for their object to afPord the most favourable conditions for the develop- 
ment and security of the trade and industry of all nations. In another 
series of regulations you have shown much careful solicitude for the moral 
and physical welfare of the native races, and we may cherish the hope 
that the princii3lo adopted in a spirit of wise moderation will bear fruit, 
aud will help to introduce these populations to the advantages of civilisa- 
tion. The special conditions under which the wide tracts which you 
have opened up to commercial undertakings have also required special 
guarantees for the preservation of jwace and public order. The coils of 
war would, in fact, assume a specially fatal character if the natives were 
led to take sides in disputes between the civilised Powers. In careful 
view of the dangers which such contingencies might bring with them for 
the interests of commerce and civilisation, ypu have sought for the means 
to witlidraw a great part of the African Continent from the fluctuations of 
general politics, and confine the rivalry of nations to the peaceful labours 
of trade and industry. In the same manner you have sought to obviate 
the misunderstandings and disputes to which new annexations of territory 
on the African coast might give rise. The explanation of the formalities 
which are to be complied witli in order to render these appropriatibns pf 
territory entitled to recognition introduces a new rule into public law, 
which is intended to remove causes of misunderstanding and disputes from 
international negotiations. The spirit of good understanding which has 
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they had everything to gain by its stability^ — i£ stable 
it could prove. 

But, perhaps, the most immediately practical result 
of the Conference was the ushering into life, as a full- 
blown State, of that singular enterprise ,to which the 
Kinsr of the Belgians had devoted his 
philanthropy and his wealth. The discus- ^ aifcon&o’ 
sion of territorial questions of sovereignty 
had been specially excluded from the competence of 
the Conference, which had merely to deal with points 
of doctrine ; but of what use would doctrines be, unless 
it were known where, and by whom, they were to be 
applied ? For the territory of the Lower Congo there 
were three claimants — France, Portugal, and the 
International Association ; and, unless their rival de- 
mands could be squared, before the close of the Con- 
ference, a fertile field would thus be left open for future 
quarrels, and, perhaps, even bloodshed. Bismarck, 
therefore, took care that, concurrently with the work 
of the Conference, the three claimants should engage in 
extra-mural negotiations for the mutual adjustment of 
their frontiers ; and to his influence it was mainly due 
that Portugal, on the one hand, after a long show of 


marked your consultafions has in like manner guided the negotiations 
which have been conducted otitside the Conference, in order to solve the 
question relative to the boundaries between the parties which should have 
sovereign rights in the Congo region, and which, through tlieir position, 
appear called upon to take the lead in the work we are about to bring to a 
close. Ilsannot reefer to this point without expressing my grateful thanks 
for the noble efforts of the King of the Belgians, the founder of a work 
now recognised by almost all the Powers, a work which will confer most 
important benefits on mankind.” 


m 
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obstinacy, made material concessions to the Association, 
and that the Association, on the other, relinquished* its 
claims to an immense extent of territory in favour of 
France. 

There is reason to believe, indeed, that Bismarck 
was previously aware of the territorial ambition which 
France first openly revealed during the Conference, and 
that, while well-intentioned towards the Association, 
he resolved to lose no opportunity of conciliating the 
favour of the French. As Frederick the Great, for 
purposes of his own, had been the first European 
Sovereign to recognise the North American Republic, 
so Bismarck had made a point of hastening to acknow- 
ledge the fiag of the International Association, to which 
England was apparently indifferent. Germany having 
led the way,* the other Pow'ers could not but follow 
her example; and thus, by a unique and wonderful 
process of diplomatic accouchement, the International 
Association was gradually u.shered into existence as the 
Free Congo State. And if ever the future inhabitants 
of this African State erect a monument to its founders 
— this unquestionably ought to take the form of a 
statue of King Leopold, flanked by one of Stanley on 
his right hand, and by one of Bismarck on his left. 

Thus we have seen how the German Chancellor 

€ 

trenched upon the field of England’s prestige by taking 
the initiative in the matter of the West African 
Conference, and how, by acting as chief obstetric 

♦ In Europe, we mean, for the Association had been first of all 
recognised by the United States of America. 
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ph;i^sician. to the Congo State, he had come to exercise 
his determining influence in a region which had hitherto 


been much more within the sphere of 
English than of German policy. But there 
was still another region in this same 
Continent of Africa where the Chancellor 


Bismarck be- 
ffins to trench 
on another 
African region 
especially dear 
to England. 


had been gradually endeavouring to make his power 
felt — a country in which English interests were para- 
mount, and that was Egypt. Here again, too, as in the 
case of W est Africa, this manifestation of Germany’s 
power was the result of a tacit agreement with, as it was 
more directly to the advantage of, France. Yet it had 
not always been so. There was a time when Bismarck 
was willing to do almost more for English policy in 
Egypt than support it with his benevolent neutrality ; 
but the causes which induced him to repudiate the Congo 
Treaty, and to invite the Powers to a Conference at 
Berlin in close pre-concert with France — these and 
other reasons had operated to convert this attitude of 
benevolent neutrality into one of something like active 
hostility against England, and practical sympathy with 
France. 


The acute phase of the Egyptian question was 
inaugurated in 1879 by the abdication, or 
rather, indeed, the deposition of the Khedive, 

Ismail Pasha, who maybe said to have owed 

his fall directly to the action of Bismarck.* For it 


* “The people here have a very high opinion of the power of The 
Times, They say, * that it was not Europe, but The Times deposed Ismail 
Pasha ^ (and in this they are au fond right), and say ‘if this i>iiper can 

2 
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was the Grerman Chancellor who was the first to protest 
(18th May) against the high-handed decree of Ismail 
(22nd April) relating to the international tribunals and 
the public debt of Egypt ; and this German protest 
being energetically supported by the other Powers, the 
Khedive at last had no other choice but to resign his 
authority into the hands of his son, Moharaed Tewfik. 
It was the opinion of many, including, it was said, even 
the deposed Ismail himself, that, in acting thus, Bismarck 
aimed at precipitating the inevitable intervention ot 
France and England in Egypt, and of thus furnishing 
them with a bone of contention which would prove to 
them another Schleswig-Holstein.* If this, indeed, waf 
the Chancellor’s secret object — but we must remember 
that the Machiavellian theory of Ismail Pasha belongs 
to the region of conjecture — his joy at the re-establish- 
ment of the Dual Control (November, 1879) must have 
been turned into bitter disappointment when the France 
of M. Freycinet refused to co-operate with England in 
suppressing the rebellion of Arabi (summer of 1882), 


cliang© one Kliodive, why not another ? ’ However, I have siioken enough 
about myself.” — Letters fronn Khartoum., written during the Siege — hy 
the late Frank Power, H.B.M.'s Acting Consul, Correspondent for The 
Times, Sc. 

* It was stated in a communication to The Times from Alexandria, 
dated August 24th, 1879, tliat when Ismail Paslia was still Viceroy of 
Egypt, and was being pressed to sign his abdication, he used these words 
“You English have made a mistake; whatever I have been or done, I made 
English interests in Egypt paramount. You have the railways, the cus- 
toms, the post-office, the telegraphs, and the ports entirely under English 
administration. To gain more you have called in the French. 'You then 
hesitated, and Bismarck, who looks far ahead, pushed you on till you have 
come to direct intervention. Mark my words, Bismarck se^s what I see, 
that Egypt will become the Schleswig-Holstein of England and France.” 
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and when the Control itself was abolished in the follow- 
ing^ January (1883). 

But w6 have no evidence that either of these events 
affected Prince Bismarck with a sense, of chagrin ; and 
in iustice to him it must be remembered ^ 

IMd he wish 

that when M. Gambetta, in his zeal for 
detaching England from the European Con- 
cert, induced Lord Granville (iu January, 

1882) to give his reluctant signature to a Collective 
Note to the Khedive— which was tantamount to the 
intimation of Anglo-French action in Egypt, altogether 
independent of that country’s suzerain and of the other 
European Powers, the German Government agreed with 
the Cabinets of Borne, Vienna, and St. Petersburg to 
protest against the scheme. This is a fact which we 
would strongly recommend to the consideration of the 
“ Schleswig-Holstein ” theorists. But, indeed, these 
theorists seemed to be as numerous in the Ministrj’^ of 
M. Freycinet, as they had been scarce in the Cabinet 
of M. Gambetta ; and to their existence must to some 
extent be ascribed the fact, that the France of M. Gam- 
betta’s less adventurous successor declined the invitation 
of England to help her in extinguishing the rebellion 
of Arabi. For she had seen that her appropriation of 
Tunis — w'hich was so warmly encouraged by the German 
Chancellor — had estranged her from some of her previous 
friends, and she feared lest the despatch of a military 
expedition to Egypt might further increase her difficul- 
ties, to the joy and advantage of Germany.* 

* ** Much to the surprise of initiated onlookers, France hesitated. A 
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The very caution with which — when all efforts to 
rouse the Sultan himself from his torpid inactivity had 
become hopeless — ^Bismarck spoke of the proposed 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt, seems 
EnKimui more ^ havG made the French suspect that they 
supporfin"”'^ werc being indirectly incited to imitate the 
Austro-Prussian occupation of the Elbe 
Duchies, and they drew back. 


“The German Charge d’AflTaires again repeated to the French 
Ambassador and myself, in very positive terms, that the Northern 
Governments would never agree to a marul-at, that it would bo better 
for us to go forward at once by ourselves, and that everyone 
admitted that the rciserve we had made under the term force majeure 
would cover anything that we might be obliged to do in Egypt.” * 


In London, Count Munster held similar language, 
saying that “ the Chancellor desired to give us moral 
support, although he was not prepared to go the length 
of a formal mandate.” This moral support, indeed, 
was of a very substantial kind. “ Strict orders had 
been sent to the German Consul General (at Alexandria) 
to abstain from interference of a character which would 


few months before, the invitation (of England) would have been eagerly 
accepted, but since that time a great change had taken place in the French 
imlitical world. The dislike to all kinds of political adventures, which had 
been produced by the disclosures of the Tunis expedition, was how 
strengthened by a mysterious panic-like aj)pvchen8ion that Bismarck was 
pushing France into new foreign complications in order to attack her on 
the eastern frontier ; and there was no longer at the head of affairs a strong 
man determined to uphold French influence in Northern Africa, ana 
capable of imposing his will on the Chamber /’ — **Egypt and the Egyptian 
Qaeationy^ hy B. Mackenzie Wallace, 

. * Lord Dufferin (at Constantinople) to Lord Granville, 2l8t July, 

1882 : 
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at all impede our action;”* while Count Kalnoky 
(Who only spoke in strict agreement with Bismarck) 
cordially concurred in the view of Her Majesty’s 
• Government “ as to the necessity of instructing the 
British Admiral to open fire upon the ports of Alex- 
andria, if he were not put in temporary possession of 
them.”t At the abortive Conference, too, in Constan- 
tinople, where the European Concert yielded to that 
force majeure under the influence of which England was 
obliged to act in Egypt alone, Germany did all she 
could to support the policy of the British Government;! 
and when at last the victory of Tel-el-Kebir had made 
England, for the time being, independent of Conferences, 
Protocols, and Military Conventions with the Porte, 
Prince Bismarck hastened to offer his congratulations to 
Lord Granville.^ At the same time his semi-official organ 

* Lord Granville to Sir J. Walsham, 10th July, 1882, 

t Sir H. Elliot to Lord Granville, 11th July. 

J Lord Ampthill to Earl Granville [July \hth, 1882) : “The German 
Representative at Constantinople has been instructed that, in the event of 
his colleagues at the Conference signing the invitation to the Porte to 
send troops to Egypt, he should also sign it.” — Earl Granville to Sir J. 
Wahham (July 22nd, 1882) : “ The German Ambassador informs me 
that if the British Plenipotentiary proposes in Conforenco to press the 
Sultan to issue a Proclamation declaring Arabi a r(d>el, the German 
Charge d’ Affaires will be instructed to support him.” — The Earl of 
JDufferin to Earl Granville (August Uh, 1882) : “ This morning the 
German Charge d’ Affaires received instmctions from his Government to 
advise the Sultan to come# to tenns with England. Austria for some 
time past has been strongly advising the Ottoman Government to act in 
concert with Groat Britain.” 

§ Lord Granville to Lord Ampthill (September l^th, 1882) : “ The 
Germdh Charge d’Affaires called upon me this morning to offer Prince 
Bismarck’s congratulations on the victory obtained by Her Majesty’s 
forces in Egypt. I said that I received this message with sincere plea- 
sure* that it was entirely in keeping with the friendly course Prince 
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expressly disavowed tire effusions of a certain portion 
of the German Press which had begun, to attack, with 
great vehemence, the policy and procedure of England 
in Egypt ; while Sir Charles Dilke bore grateful testi- 
timony to the friendliness with which that policy had 
been hacked by the Gei'man Government.* 

Having been the well-wisher and the helper of 
England in Egypt thus far. Prince Bismarck, in com- 
mon with the rest of Europe, naturally cast his straining 


The Rulers of 
the 1 Jritish 
Empire uester 
Bismarck for 
advice as to 
Egypt. 


eyes towards the land of the Pharaohs to 
see how the Gladstone Ministry should turn 
to account the blood that had been spilt 
at Tel-el-Kebir. But neither the German 


Chancellor nor his countrymen, after the most intense 
concentration of the perceptive faculty, could discern 
the smallest indication that the Gladstone Cabinet had a 
wdll or a plan of its own ; and of this lamentable truth 
the most convincing evidence was the fact, that the 
rulers of the British Empire were for ever pestering 
the arbiter of Europe with requests for “ advice or 
liints ” as to what they should do with Egypt. It was 
at once a proof, thought the Germans, of the height of 
power to which Prince Bismarck had risen, and of the 
depth of doubt and impotence to which the Glad- 
stone Government liad sunk, that the latter frequently 
appealed for coiinsel and directions to, Berlin. “In 
each case,” said the Chancellor, “ the inquiry was 


Bismarck had maintained towards us, and I expressed my hope that our 
success might result in a settlement satisfactory to all parties.” 

♦ House of Commons, 16th August. 
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whether I was prepared to give the English Govern- 
mdht ‘ any advice or hint ’ as to what it might do in 
Egypt, and which would at the same time meet with 
our approval.”* It is little wonder that this revelation 
of British subserviency to the Chancellor’s will and judg- 
ment — which was only one degree less shameful than 
the dependence of certain seventeenth- century British 
statesmen on the gold of France— was received in the 
German Parliament with peals of cheers and derisive 
laughter; and that, therefore, many patriotic English- 
men felt inclined to vent their sense of their country’s 
humiliation in the words with which Earl, Cairns 
expressed the feelings of the nation, when the keepers 
of England’s honour were held to have struck their 
dag before a paltry pack of semi-barbarous Boers : 

“ In all the ills we ever bore, 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept ; we never blushed before/^ 

By the British Government Prince Bismarck was 
plied with questions with respect to Egypt, in much 
the same manner as his life had been nearly 
worried out of him by Napoleon on the iiiumatciy 

* gave. 

subject of Belgium. But the Chancellor 
acted as warily in the former case as he had done in the 
latter, and declined to give positive advice either to 
“take it,” or “not to take it.” 'What he did at last 
say is important enough to be recorded here in his own 
words t : — 

^ Speech in Reichstag, 2nd March, 1885. Vide p. 244, poet. 
t We may here anticipate our later narrative by stating that these 
revelations were made by the Chancellor in the Reichstag (2ud March, 
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Being then further asked whether I would not give my opinion 
os to what might be done, I said I could quite imagine my beings an 
English Minister, and if I were an English Minister I would not 
advise the annexation of Egypt, but at the same time I admitted 
that it was necessary for England to establish a certain security of 
position in tliis connecting link between her European and her 
Asiatic possessions. In my opinion, however, I said, she could only 
gain this position through the Sultan, and thus avoid coming into 
conflict with treaties. Therefore, said I, if I were an English Minister, 
I would seek the mediation of the Sultan, in order through him to 
obtain a position in Egypt by means of which English interests would 
be safeguarded. I also said I was of the opinion that this method 
of procedure would not be likely to give ofience to other nations, 
partly by reason of its compatibility with treaties, and also because 
it would probably hold out to those mainly interested in Egyptian 
finance — namely, to the French and English as well as other bond- 
holders — the prospect of a safe, able, and well-ordei'(id administration 
of Egypt by the English authorities. Thus, for example, considering 
the importance of French financial interests in Egypt, French rivalry 
and discontent would not be provoked. But if, on the other hand, 
I said, England wished to proceed with the direct annexation of 
Egypt, there might arise a state of considerable tension between her 
and several European Powers who had interests there, but especially 
the Sultan and the whole Mohammedan world. This tension, how- 
ever, would vanish if the English appeared there in agreement with 
the Sultan, and I used the English expression ‘ leaseholders ^ of the 
Sultan in Egypt. Thus, I said, the English would avoid putting 
France and other Powers out of temper, and I added that good rela- 
tions between England and France were ardently desired by us — a 
breach between these two great Powers being a calamity for the 
whole of Europe, especially for us Germans as their nearest neigh- 
bours. Therefore I attached great im})ortance to the continuance of 
good relations between England and Fiance. That would be the 
way, I said, in which, if I were an English Minister, I should try 
‘ to obtain influence ’ in Egypt. But I added that, if England should 

1885), by way of reply to Lord Granville, who had asserted in the House 
of Lords (26th February) that Prince Bismarck had advised both the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield and of Mr. Gladstone “ to take Egypt.’* 
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prefer to annex Egypt, we should not regard it as our duty to prevent 
heii Friendship with England was more important for us than the 
future fate of SJgypt. I was not inclined to give the English any 
advice ; but I foresaw, I said, that by annexing Egypt, England 
would create difficulties for herself which might be avoided, without 
abandoning her purpose of securing her line of communications, 
were she to content herself with exercising her influence in Egypt 
under Turkish sovereignty. And then came the consideration already 
referred to — that the great French financiers would be content with 
this, in the hope that their business interests would be as well 
secured by the English Administration as they had formerly been by 
the Dual Control, and that public opinion in France would even, 
perhaps, in the circumstances, tolerate the annexation of Egypt, but 
that nevertheless in that case some ill-feeling and uneasiness would 
remain which might embitter the relations of the two countries and 
involve dangers for their future peace. I therejfore did not advis(} 
England ‘ to take it,^ but, on the contrary, dissuaded her from annex- 
ing it as urgently as was possible in my disinterested position. I 
added that the solution of this question devolved beyond all doubt 
upon the English Government itself. But, whatever England's deci- 
sion, we would not, I said, staml in her way ; we only recommended 
her to be cautious, and to respect treaties and the rights of the 
Sultan. 1 have been forced against my will to give these explana- 
tions, in order, once for all, to repel the oft-repeated insinuation that 
for years back I had made a point of seeking to seduce tlie English 
Government from the path of virtue by alluring promises of foreign 
aggrandisement, and of thus causing trouble in Europe. That is 
completely wrong. It was only in confidence, and after being ex - 
pressly asked for my advice oii the subject, that I told them what I 
would do if I were an English Minister. I did so reluctantly, and 
only on being repeatedly requested to do so, and I only consented at 
last in the conviction that by giving the English Government counsels 
of moderation I might tlfus promote the end at which I aim — 
namely, the preservation of peace in Europe and among its great 
Powers. And if this advice had been followed many a complication, 
perhaps, would not have occurred.'' 

These were the opinions held and expressed by 
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Prince Bismarck immediately after Tel^l-Kebir,* and 
they were confidentially reiterated in the foMowing y&r 
— 1883 — in a manner “ which seemed to me/* said Lord 
Granville,! to express that it was the wish and hope 
of the German Government, that England should take 
upon herself ter represent the interests of Europe in 
Egypt for the future/* Lord Granville was quite right 
in this assumption. ''It is perfectly true,*’ wrote the 
Chancellor’s semi-official organ, 

“that in the year 1883 the hope prevailed in Germany, and, we 
believe, in all tlie other Cabinets, that England w^ould use the posi- 
tion she had gained by her interference in Egypt to maintain order 
there as mt/ofwrum yestor of European interests, and to administer 
well and truly the Egy})tian finances in the int(irest of the country 
itself, as well as of the bondholders. This expectation was general, 
and was shared by the statesmen of all the Cabinets. France, in par 
ticular, was thus induced to await the result of the establishment of 
order in Egypt l)y tlie English forces, and to allow fair play to the 
English Administration in Egypt, in the exercise of its mandatum 
proisumptum. In Germany it was assumed that, in her gestio 
neyotiorum^ England would follow the system alluded to by the 
Cliancellor when he said that, if he were an English Minister, he 
would seek to exercise influence in Egypt in the name of the Sultan 
as Sovereign, and under his autliority.-’ 

But this expectation was cruelly disappointed. The 
Gladstone Government did not pay the Gehnan Chan- 

* “Now to these inquiries I always replied — and in some cases I am 
even in possession of the written directions of ^)\ir Agents whom I entrusted 
with the reply— in the sense of a document, dated September, 1882, which 
I have brought with me here, that in my quality of Foreign Minister of 
the German Empire, I must refrain from advising England, seeing that 
such advice tendered in this official manner carried with it a ‘^certain 
responsibility with respect to other Cabipets, and also for its possible con- 
sequences.” — Reichstag, 2nd March, 1885. 

t House of Lords, 6lh March, 1885. * 
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cellor the compliment of acting on the guarded advice 
wtich, by dint of terrible importunity, it had at last 
wrung from him ; though, if it had, as the Prince him- 
self said, “many a complication, perhaps, would not 
have occurred.” 

Instead of seeing Egypt profit by the exercise of 
English influence, under the authority of the Sultan, 
Prince Bismarck beheld the interests of that 

What tho 

country gradually falling a prey to the ^m^htornr. 

vacillation, the cowardice, the rashness, and hia Egyptian 

policy* 

the Hydra-headed folly of the most disas- 
trous Grovernraent that ever played fast and loose with 
the destinies of a great Empire. Well may the Chan- 
cellor have exclaimed, as he is credibly reported to 
have done,* that if, in the whole course of his life, he 
had inflicted upon Grermany half tlie ignominy and 
weakness which Mr. Gladstone had imposed on Eng- 
land in the course of four years, he never would have 
had the courage to look his countrymen In the face again. 
We are not so much concerned to know whether Prince 
Bismarck was animated towards England’s Liberal 
Premier with a deep dislike, since we have been repeatedly'’ 
assured by the Chancellor himself, through his accredited 

* Speaking at 'Hatfield, 30tb August, 1884, Lord Lytton, Ex- Viceroy 
of India, said : “ Shall I tell you what waa said tluj otlier day by a states- 
inau whom I take to Ix^ the greatest, as he is certainly the most successful 
and powerful, in Europe ? It was only a few weeks ago that I heard, 
through an acquaintance of Prince Bismarck’s, a recent remark of his, 
that if in tlie course of his whole life he had inflicted upon Germany half 
the' ignominy and weakness which Mr. Gladstone lias iutticted upon 
England in the course of four years, he (fearless and resolute man as we 
know him to be) would not have the courage to look his countrymen in tho 
face again.” 
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organs, that he never could afford to allow his policy to 
be influenced by his personal feelings. That may be sb— 
though we very much doubt it — but it must have been 
hard, at least, for the Prince to entertain a separate 
consciousness of his political sentiments and his personal 
feelings, while contemplating the persistent and osten- 
tatious manner in which Mr. Gladstone’s Government 


expressed its preference for a French alliance. 

The Chancellor’s standpoint, naturally, was not 
whether an alliance with France or with Germany 
would be more advantageous to England, but whether 
Mr. oiadHtone ^ ^ordial Understanding with England or 
Gemmns by with France would be the more beneficial 

show! life an 08- -i n i • r. 

Sucefor ’the Germany ; and all his efforts to complete 

French. isolation of the Kepublic, by rallying 

England to the Central European flag, had hitherto 
been vain. The more he tried to promote British 
policy in Egypt, the more he beheld England striking 
the attitude of a spurned yet persistent wooer of 
France ; nor could the affronts she received in Madagas- 
car, nor the repudiation of her Commercial Treaty, nor 
the native storm of ridicule and indignation which 
swept away that self-sacrificial Suez-Canal Agreement 
with the “ sagacious M. de Lesseps ” — could any of 
these rebuffs turn the English Government from its 
infatuated love of its obstinate rival in Egypt. “ The 
same considerations,” wrote a Gladstonian politician, in 
a magazine article which created much sensation at the 
time, “ that should induce the English Government to 
disarm the hostility of Eussia, should make it unsparing 
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in its efforts to arrive at an amicable understanding 
with France.” * Tliis article had been written with 
the view of enlisting public opinion in favour of the 
Anglo-French Agreement (June, 1884), which was well 
described as “ that monstrous and unprecedented capi- 
tulation, showing that Mr. Gladstone was willing and 
glad to sacrifice every British interest in Egypt, and all 
the fruits of the labour of British statesmen and soldiers 
during the past hundred years, in the vain hope of con- 
ciliating the French.” 

By this “ monstrous capitulation,” the Gladstone- 

* These words are quoted from an article on “England’s Foreign 
Policy,” signed “G.” in the Fortnightly Review, for June, 1884; and the 
initial led many to the conclusion that the writer was no less a person 
than Mr. Gladstone himself, especially as the views expressed were known 
to be identical with his. We have reason to believe that the article, 
which Mr. Gladstone disowned, was the work of Sir Julian Goldsmid. 
The following passage excited much bad blood in Germany : — “ The 
German Chancellor luis recently paid this country some polite and gratify- 
ing compliments. He has made a courteous show on several occasions of 
following our lead, and those who have watched the spectacle may be 
pardoned if they have involuntarily compared it with that of a gentieman, 
who, bowing to a lady, gives lier precedence in entering a room. But no 
one can have been deceived as to Prince Bismarck's motive. .If England 
lias been the recipient bf his ceremonious attentions, Germany is the object 
of his first and paramount regard. When he has urbanely permitted us 
to take the initiative in a settlement of the affairs of Greece and Monte- 
negro, and to follow our own course in Egypt, he has done so, we may be 
sure, from other motives than those of mere civility — because, that is to 
say , he has been convinced that no supremo German interests were 
concerned, -and because it smtod his purpose, although his was the really 
determining influence in these questions, to leave to us the invidious 
solution of conflicting claims while he posed to the Porte and the other 
Powers as the ‘ honest broker.’ To put the matter somewhat differently, 
the German Chancellor has been deferential to this country exactly in 
proportion as he saw he could manipulate our simplicity and respect for 
international ethics to his own advantage. He has, in fact, played upon 
our honesty with the object of making us his catspaw.” 
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Government ^promised France to withdraw the British 
troops of occupation from Egypt by a certain d'ate 
How Enjtiish (1888), to enlarge the powers of the Inter- 
resmnd'ed'to*’* national Public Debt Commission* in such 

the hopes of 

Germany. gg virtually to substitute a Multiple 

Control for the Dual Control, and to agree to the 
neutralisation of the Suez Canal (as well as of Egypt 
itself), which a Committee of English soldiers and states- 
men had condemned as detrimental to the interests of 
the Empire. + Such, then, was the way in which the 
Gladstone Cabinet had conformed with the wish and 
hope of the German Government that England should 
take lipoii herself to represent the interests of Europe 
in Egypt for the future ; such were the conditions on 
which France accepted the invitation of England to a 
Conference of the Powers for considering a reform of 
the -Egyptian finances ; and the only consolation of 

* Hitherto composed of an Englishman, a Frenchman, an Anstrian, 
and an Italian. 

t Speaking in the House of Lords (23rd Juno, 1884), Lord Granville 
said : — “ It was the announcement that it was our intention, not now and 
certainly not at the Conference, but either before or at the time of the 
evacuation, to propose the neutralisation of Egypt on the basis of the 
principles which have been applied to Belgium, and also the adoption 
of that plan with regard to the Suez Canal, which is contained in the 
Circular of 3rd January, 1883. I do not think it necessary at this time to 
go into a discussion of the advantages of the neutralisation of Egypt, and 
with regard to the Suez Canal I have only to say that, in the autumn of 
1882, a very strong Committee was appointed to consider that cpiestion. 
There were Ministers, heads of departments, soldiers, sailors, and 
engineers on that Committee, and they were universally of opinion that 
the neutralisation of the Suez Canal would be a detriment to the interests 
of this country. But we did recommend it, and the Cabinet ga^e their 
sanction to it, thinking that it was sound in principle and advantageous to 
118 without being detrimental to others; and it was communicated to tlie 
Powers.^’ 
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Englishmen was that the validity of these conditions 
watf to he dependent on the success of this Conference. 

But the Conference, which met in London on the 
28th June, came to an abrupt close at its seventh' 
sitting on the 2nd August, without having The London 
done anything hut prove the antagonism SneinTo-"^ 
of the continental Powers to England in 
matters of Egyptian policy. England had offered to 
guarantee a loan of eight millions to the Egyptian 
Q-overninent in a manner involving such an alteration 
of the Law of Liquidation (dated 17th July, 1880) as 
would affect the iramediate interests of the bond- 
holders, but it soon appeared that Prance would not 
accept the scheme in its entirety. “ The two Powers 
most interested,” said the German Ambassador, “ are 
not in agreement either as to the facts or the principles 
of the question, and under th6.se circumstances I do not 
feel able to pronounce an opinion.” * The fact was, 
that whatever contented France would prove acceptable 
to Germany ; and Germany now made no secret of her 
desire to give her moral support' to Prance rather than 
to England. For this change of attitude on the part of 
Bismarck there were various reasons unconnected with 
Egypt, which we shall presently have to consider ; but 
the Chancellor was by no means pleased with the 
manner in which England had exercised her stewardship 
in Egypt itself ; and, in particular, it was believed in 
Germany that, by the use of ordinary quarantine pre- 
cautions, the British authorities might easily have 

Protocol, No. 4. 
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warded off from Egypt that serious visitation of the 
Asiatic cholera which threatened to extend to ‘all 
Europe. 

This was a matter in which the Chancellor now dis- 
tinctly sought to impose his will on haughty England, 
Lord Granville witli a w'aut of succcss which Only 

overrules^ embittered him all the more against the 

Count ^ ^ , 

Munster. Government that resisted him. Twice in 
the London Conference on Egyptian finance did Count 
Munster rise to propose a discussion of the sanitary 
question, and twice — though supported by his col- 
leagues — was his motion curtly overruled by Lord 
Granville, as beyond the pre-arranged scope of their 
deliberations. A similar fate met M. Waddington’s 
proposal for the settlement of the indemnities due to 
the sufferers by the bombardment of Alexandria j and 
then, suddenly “ rising from his seat,” Lord Granville 
abruptly terminated a Conference which was the first 
clear expression of the fact that England now found 
herself opposed by a moral coalition of the continental 
Powers. 

Lord Granville, it was understood, was at this time 


suffering from an acute attack of gout, and his friends 


How an un- 
sound body- 
may serve the 
ends of a sound 
policy. 


sought to attribute the unusual brusqueness 
of his manner to the irritation of his body. 
But it was fortunate,*at least, in this case. 


thought most of his countrymen, that his Lordship’s 


sense of dignity had been sharpened, by the pangs of 


his disease ; and it certainly would have been much 
better for the interests and the honour of England if, 
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wlieu negotiating witb. certain Pow^ers, he had been 
under the chronic influence of corporeal pain. 

By some, Lord Granville’s conduct was described as 
dignified, while by others it was characterised as insult- 
ing; and to the latter category belonged 
the Government.s, especially that (jf Ger- nearep®™*^ 
many, which had been invited to take part 
in a confabulation foredoomed to failure. We will 
leave it to our readers to determine whether Lord 
Granville or Prince Bismarck was guilty of the greater 
provocation — the English Minister who was quite 
within his formal rights in refusing to entertain the 
German sanitary proposal, or the Chancellor in com- 
manding his agent to return to the charge after his 
motion had been overruled. But whatever may be 
thought on this point, it is certain at least that 
Bismarck felt himself deeply slighted by the abrupt 
dismissal of the Egyptian Conference, and that he now 
began to make more ostentatious assertion of his pre- 
ference for a friendly understanding and co-operation 
with France. 

Of this understanding the first unequivocal sign was 
not long in following in the shape of the West African 
agreement, already detailed ; while the Republic received 
another most substantial proof of the sincerity of its 
new ally about the time of the Skiernievice how the nn- 
meeting, when Germany, Austria, and Russia 
hastened to join France in protesting, and 
successfully too, against the suspension of the Egyptian 
Sinking Fund— an act on the part of the Khedive which 
n 2 . 
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had been the first fruits of England’s liberty of action 
restored to her by the failure of the London Conferehce. 
But it was a strange freedom of action that was now , 
obliged to conform to the will of the Bismarck coalition 
of the Powers, which were gradually substituting their 
united authority over Egypt for that ^eslio neffotiorum, 
of European interests that Bismarck once hoped to see 
exercised by England alone. One stage in the establish- 
ment of this European authority had been reached when 
Germany and Russia claimed to be represented on the 
Public Debt Commission, and had their claims allowed 
while the Multiple Control may be said to have come 
into existence soon thereafter (spring of 1885), when all 
the Powers, in spite of the maxim “ beneficia non obtrud- 
mtur,” insisted on sharing with England the guarantee 
of a loan of nine millions to the Government of the 
Khedive, for the purpose of doing for the financial reform 
of Eg 3 "pt what the London Conference had failed to 
accomplish. One noteworthy thing about this inter- 
. national agreement was that it was based, not on the 
proposals of England, but on the counter-proposals of 
France. t The English Government had tried hard to 

* In the House of Commons (27th March, 1885), Lord E. Fitzmaurice, 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said : “ Tlie demands of Russia and 
Germany, to be represented on the Caisse, preceded by some two montlis 
the proposal for the suspension of the Sinking Fund. The date of tliat 
proposal was, if he remembered rightly, the 13th of September last, but 
the request of Russia and Germany to bo represented on the Caisse was 
made during the sitting of the London Conference in July last.” 

t The fresh proposes made by England, subsequent to the failure of the 
London Conference, were contained in a memorandum sent by Earl Gran- 
ville on November 24th to the British Ambassadors at the several European 
Courts. To these proposals the reply of Germany, and virtually also of 
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induce Germany to accept its scheme, with the view 
of thus bringing the diplomatic pressure of this Anglo- 
German agreement to bear on France ; but Bismarck 
would on no account lend himself to this “ plucking of 
the Anglo-Egyptian chestnuts out of the fire.” What 
contented France, said the Chancellor, would also satisfy 
Germany, and the English must not expect him to do 
anything that would ruffle the sensibilities of his 
friends. 

We have now endeavoured to show how — by the 
pursuit of a common policy with France in the countries 
watered by the Congo, the Niger, and the Nile — 
Bismarck had carried out his threat conveyed through 
Count Munster on 5th May, 1884, that unless England 
proved more complaisant to Germany in a certain new 
field of her ambition, “Germany would seek from 
France the assistance which she had failed to obtain 
from England, and would draw closer to her on the 
same lines on which she now endeavoured to meet 
England * and now we shall proceed to close this 
chapter by telling what that new field of German 
ambition was. 

Of all the great maritime States of Europe, Germany 
was the only one that had no possessions beyond the 

Russia and Austria, was to Wie effect that these countries would accept 
any agreement which might be arrived at between England and France. 
On January 17th the counter-proposals of France were communicated in 
a despatch by M, Waddington, and accepted in principle by Germany, 
Austria •and Russia, before they were idtimately agreed to by England, 
and embodied substantially in a despatch of Earl Granville’s on January 
22nd. 

* See Despatch of Sir Edward Malet, before quoted, p. 169. 
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sea. Though prolific of children, she had never be- 
come a fruitful mother of peoples. England had both 
Germany not colonies and colonists : France had colonies, 

yet a ccdonis- 

ing Power. but no colonists ; while poor Germany had 
plenty of the best colonists in the world, but no colonics 
to receive them. The stream of emigration from Ger- 
many grew to be greater than from any other European 
country, but Teutonic emigrants became as completely 
lost to their Fatherland as those of its sons who fattened 
the battlefields of Bohemia and of Fimice. Like the 
overflowing Nile, Germany sent forth an annual flood of 
emigrants, fertilising the countries w’here it ran ; but, in 
return for this service to the general cause of civilisation, 
no counter-current of wealth or resources, from com- 
munities that were ruled by her laws and devoted to 
her interests, set for her receptive shores. Not, how- 
ever, that no endeavours had ever been made by any 
German race to root itself beyond the sea. 

On the contrary, the Great Elector, who passed his 
youth in Holland, and saw how a people like the Dutch, 

insignificant in themselves, might become 
Colonising . ® ® . . 

theTircut^ rich and mighty by means of their foreign 
Elector. possessions and their ships, made strenuous 

efforts to add to the wealth and power of Prussia- 
Brandenburg by founding colonies and trading settle- 
ments. His victory over the Swedes furnished him 
with the nucleus of a navy, and with his Swedish 
caravels he sent out an expedition to the Gold ,Coast, 
where the flag of Brandenburg was actually hoisted 
(New Year’s Day, 1C83), and a fort built called Fried- 
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richsburg. On tbe Q-reat Elector’s successor, who became 
the* first King of Prussia* (Frederick I.), the colonising 
passion also took so deep a hold, that His Majesty all 
but acted on the advice of “ certain Dutch and English 
schemers ” who urged him to appropriate the isthmus 
of Panama, so as thus to make himself master of the 
connecting link between two oceans, and by consequence 
of the trade of the world. 

There is, indeed, reason to believe that the chief of 
these evil counsellors may have been no less a person 
than that very William Paterson who devised 

Influence of 

the Bank or England, and who, with the JandM^ate?-*^' 
aid of Fletcher of Saltoun, at last succeeded colonial policy 

of Hfussia 

in persuading his Scottish countrymen to 
embark on the fell and tragic Darien expedition. What 
is certain is that, shortly before canvassing his proposal 
in Scotland, Paterson had visited the Hanse cities and 
the Courts of several German princes with the view of 
winning them to his plans ;* and as the Elector 
Frederick grew so enamoured of the Panama enterprise 
that he only shrank from it on learning that it would 
be opposed by Spain, it can scarcely admit of a doubt 
that the scheme must have been suggested to him by 
that uncanny Scot who led his own countrymen such a 
disastrous dance after ^his Darien will-o’-the-wisp. 

* In Ilia account o£ the Darien Scheme, Macaulay writes : “ Disgusted 
by wbat he considered as ihe ingratitude of the English, he (Palersou) 
repaireif to the Continent (between 16^K) and 1(>95) in the h(jpe that he 
might be able to interest the traders of the Hanse towns and tlie princes 
of tlie German Empire in his plans. From the ConUnent lie returned un- 
successful to London,” 
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But, indeed, the success of the Brandenburg Guinea 
Company had not been such as to justify any Uew 
T „ adventure at Panama : and by the time 

^o^versuB Frederick William (father of Frederick the 

ICcrle.’* 

Great) came to the throne, the affairs of the 
Gold Coast Colony were in such a hopeless condition, 
that the King swore he would not s])end another farthing 
on such a bankrupt concern, and sold it to the Dutch. 
What the King above all things wanted was gigantic 
grenadiers, cost what they might, and so the first colonies 
of Prussia were sacrificed to Frederick William’s insati- 
able lust for “ lange Kerle." Thus, “ as far back even as 
the time of the Great Elector,” as Bismarck himself 
reminded his countrymen, “ Prussia had had settlements 
on the African coast, but in the period of periwigs and 
gaiters they had again been given up and sold.” * 

That they had been given up and sold afllicted no 
one with more grief than it did Joachim Nettelbeck, a 
worthy citizen of Colberg, who, after passing most of his 
, . long life at sea, had risen to be burgo* 

Joachim ® ° 

am{ifi8ooionis- master of his native town, and who, to the 
uiBiiiaiiitt “ sore, jealous, punctilious patriotism”! of 

Fletcher of Saltoun, added the scheming and inventive 
brain of William Paterson. In the course of his numerous 
voyages this brave old Baltic tar had sailed to the 
Guinea Coast, and there beheld wliat a blooming settle- 
ment the Dutch had made out of the bankrupt company 
of Kur-Brandenburg ; and his soul was filled with an 
ardent longing to see his own countrymen standing as 
♦ Reichstag, 10th January, 1885. f Macaulay. 
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well ia tlie world as the “ heayy-bottomed Dutch.” The 
Prussian patriotism,” he related himself in his own 
memoirs,* “became alive within me, and I pondered 
and pondered how my King, too, as well as England 
and France, might come to possess colonies producing 
sugar, coffee, and other such wares.” 

Accordingly, Nettelbeck could get no rest until he 
had presented Frederick the Great with a scheme for 
founding Prussian colonies on the coasts of West Africa 
and of South America ; but the Great King 

, • 1 ‘ii • Xeltclbeok 

was always too much occupied with enemies vaiuiypeiiuons 

^ two siic(;(‘HSivo 

at home to have any inclination to court £><' i’™*- 

new adventures abroad, or even to answer 
the memorial of the Baltic skipper. But this did not 
damp the zeal of Nettelbeck, who, with the courage of 
a Columbus, waited until the Great Frederick was no 
more, and then, with another fine project of colonisation 
in his hand, waylaid Frederick William “ The Fat,” as 
that monarch passed through Pomerania to receive the 
homage of his estates at Kbnigsberg. Even now, how- 
ever, his petition became lost in the recesses of the 
circumlocution office. Nevertheless the burgomaster of 
Colberg despaired not, but hoped for better times. 

That these times had at last arrived when Napoleon 


* Joachim NettelhecTc, Burger zti Colh&i'g ; eine Lehensheschreibung 
yon ihm selhat aufgezeichnety Under Gneisenau, the Commander of 

the garrison, Nettelbeck took a prominent part in the defence of Colberg 
against ihe French ; and altogether he is a rather shining figure in the 
Prussian history of that time. Paul Hey se ‘has introduced him into 
his historical play, “ Colberg but his colonising mania has been some- 
what overlooked by historians. 
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was expelled from Germany, and when tlie allies, in 1814, 
had advanced on Paris to dictate a favourable pe^cei 

Nettelbeck made haste to conclude; arid 
eoryofthe 111 uis eag^emess he wrote to his iriend 

Prussian state. ^ ^ 

and patron Gneisenau, suggesting that part 
of the French indemnity to his dearly beloved Prussia 
might be made to consist of some flourishing French 
colony or other, that would thus enable his country to 
enter a career which it had already too long neglected. 
And he (Nettelbeck) himself, though now an old man 
of seventy-six, would, if his plans were adopted, beg the 
favour of being permitted to guide the first Prussian 
vessel to the American coasts. To this Gneisenau 
replied, that “it was the system of our State to have no 
colonies in foreign parts, seeing that the possession of 
such would make us dependent on the Sea Powers.” 
Such, then', was the fate of an idea which had been 
clung to by its originator so tenaciously and long. 
Soon after this, brave old Joachim Nettelbeck, skipper, 
burgomaster, and brewer, died and was buried — ^he and 
his idea with him. Yet his idea itself did not die ; for 
from the grave of the humble Nettelbeck, after the 
lapse of sixty years, it passed into the head 'of the 
mighty Bismarck, who was destined to modify the 
system of the Prussian State as thus expounded by 
Gneisenau. 

But even Bismarck himself was for a long time of 
the same opinion as Bliicher’s Chief of the Staff* Be- 
ferring once during the Franco-German war to the false 
rumour that he meant to act on the advice which 
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Kettelbeck had given to Gneisenau, and to demand from 
France twenty ironclads, with the cession of Pondi- 
cherry, the Chancellor said: “I want no 
colonies. Ihey are good tor nothing but at tirst at^reed 
supply stations. For us in Germany, 
this colonial business would be just like ' 
the silken sables in the noble families of Poland, 
who have no shirts to their backs.” But a few short 
years were destined to change his opinion. One of his 
chief objections to colonies was the same as had been 
urged by Gneisenau, namely, that without a fleet to 
protect them, Germany would thus present so many 
vulnerable and undefended points to her foes. But, 
perhaps, the most astounding phenomenon connected 
with the rise of the German Empire was the creation of 
the German Fleet. 

One of Bismarck’s sorrows when at Frankfort, as 
we saw, was that he had to write reams upon reams 
about ihe rotten old vessels composing the North Sea 
Fleet, as to the maintenance of which the 
Diet fought and squabbled to such a degree o^e^oirman 
that they had at last to be brought under 
the hammer. In 1848, the Prussian navy consisted of 
one corvette and two gunboats ; and even by 1804, the 
Danes had war-vessels which made them as complete 
masters of the sea as the Prussians were by land. 
Immediately after the French war, the German Fleet 
only ijumbered forty-eight vessels of all kinds, with an 
aggregate of about 380 guns ; but within a period of 
fourteen years from this date, the Imperial navy (on 
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paper, at least) was the third strongest in the world — 
being inferior only to that of England and France 
(though superior to both in torpedo equipment), with a 
force of about 120 various war-ships, carrying 530 guns 
and 13,000 men. 

Such, then, was the marvellous result of the “Plan for 
Founding a Fleet ” which, formed in 1 873, was timed to be 
completed in ten years ; and its punctual completion was 
ensured by a copious contribution from the milliards, as 
well as by the profound belief of the German people 
that, if they were to retain the dominating position in 
Europe which their victories had assigned them, they 
would have to devise the means of making their power 
felt at sea no less than on land. It was, moreover, 
flattering to the vanity of the Germans that, in the con- 
struction of their navy, the Admiralty, scorning foreign 
material and skill, relied almost exclusively on the 
national resources, and in doing so produced what 
seemed to be such good results that even the Chinese 
hastened to order several ironclads at Kiel and Stettin. 
Intense, too, was the pride of the nation as corvette 
after corvette, and frigate after frigate, darted from the 
stocks under the baptismal blessing and hope of the 
Emperor, that “this new colossus of the deep would 
carry the German name to far-off lands, and compel 
respect for German rights in distant seas.” 

On several occasions already the young but power- 
ful navy had well fulfilled this hope. In the year 1872 
a couple of ironclads appearing in the waters of Sabanilla, 
in Columbia, had lent effective force to the claims of a 
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Bremen firm which built a railway in that region. 
A^n, in 1878, after the President of Nicaragua had 
stubbornly refused to give satisfaction for Howthe 
a gross insult which had been offered to wM°flattorod’ 
the Q-erman Consul two years previously, “ohierements. 
an Imperial squadron anchored off Corinto with an 
ultimatum on board, which had the speedy effect of 
inducing the recalcitrant Government of that Eepublic 
to apologise to and indemnify the aggrieved official, as 
well as to salute, with much solemnity, the German 
flag. In May, 1876, a force of six war-ships assembled 
at Hong-Kong, and added successful weight to the de- 
mands of the Imperial Government for compensation of 
damage done to German shipping by Chinese pirates ; 
and when, in the following year, a fanatical mob of 
Mussulmans murdered (as we saw) the German Consul 
at Salonica, a naval force of 2,250 men, with 52 of tlie 
heaviest guns, was swift to steam to the scene of the 
massacre. About the same time an Imperial squadron 
cruised off the coast of Syria for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the German settlers in Palestine from Maho- 
medan fury ; while Dulcigno saw a couple of German 
ironclads contributing to the coercive force of collective 
Europe. AU these exploits of their upstart fleet had 
flattered the German people, but still these bloodless 
achievements did not impress them with a sense of their 
new-born naval power half so much as when single 
vessels, in defence of German rights, had been obliged 
to send a shell crashing through a Chinese pirate- junk, 
or land a party of marines to castigate a tribe of South 
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Sea savages, or knock their mud-huts about the ears of 
predatory negroes on the Liberian coast, and carry 
away swarthy hostages to be stared at in the streets of 
Berlin. 


And in proportion as their naval power increased, 
there grew in the Grerman people a desire for a field 
where that power might be exercised. All 

The naval i i-i i i i* 

ownerless lands of the earth were being 
aspirations in rapidly appropriated, and in Germany those 
voices multiplied which urged the Govern- 
ment to join in the general scramble for territory before 
it was too late. Societies for promoting colonisation 
began to be founded, publications on the necessity of 
inaugurating a transmarine policy poured from the 
the Press, and there were other signs of a growing wish 
on the part of the nation to provide some outlets of its 
own for the enormous current of emigration which 
flowed like another Gulf Stream westward across the 


Atlantic, and otherwise inundated most countries even 
of the Old World.* The average number of Germans 


* According to published statistics there are 95,262 persons of Ger- 
man nationality residing in Switzerland ; in Austro-Hungary the number 
of German subjects amounts to 98,510 ; in Italy, 5,221 ; in Norway, 1,471 ; 
in Sweden, 956 ; in Finland, 628 ; in Bosnia, 698 ; in Greece, 314 ; in 
Chili, 4,033; in Egypt, 879; in Franco, 81,988; in Holland, 42,026 ; in 
Belgium, 34,196; in Denmark, 38,158; in England, 40,371; and in 
Eussia, no less tlian 394,299. Of the more ilnportant European countries 
Spain has the smallest number of Germans — namely, 952. By far the 
larger portion of Germans have emigrated to the newer parts of the world, 
and notably to the United States of America, where they number 1,966,742. 
In Queensland there are 11,638 Germans; in South Australia, 8,^98 ; in 
Victoria, 8,571 ; in New South Wales, 7,621 ; in New Zealand, 4,819 ; in 
Tasmania, 782; in Algeria, 4,201 ; in the Argentine Eepublic, 4,997 ;^ in 
Uruguay, 2,226 ; in Peru, 898; and in Guatemala, 221. Altogether there 
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who turned their back upon their country every year 
waitf about 200,000; and howto stem, or divert this 
stream into channels contributory to the general 
weal of the Fatherland, was a question which had long 
been engaging the serious attention of German states- 
men. “ I am no friend of emigration,” said Bismarck 
once, * “ and I fight against it as much as I can. A 
German who can put off his Fatherland, like an old coat, 
is no longer German for me, and nay clansmanlike f in- 
terest in him is gone.” 

With the causes of German emigration we are not 
here concerned, but the Chancellor himself once set up 
the astounding theory f that emigration rose in propor- 
tion to the material prosperity of the nation. Bismarck pro- 
The richer the country grew, he said, the iwmund^g 
more its sons would leave it ; for the poor o''>‘B'‘ation. 
had not the means of doing so, and it was only those 
whom his economic policy had enriched who could 
manage to pay their passage across the Atlantic. It 
would surely have been equally reasonable of the Prince 
to have added that the practice of suicide in Germany § 


are about 3,000,000 Germans recognised in official statistics as established 
abroad, 

* Eeichstag, 26th June, 1885. 
t “ Landamannschaftliches Interesae'^ 

J Reichstag, 7th January, J885. 

§ Says i newspaper note based on official statistics : — “Of all European 
countries Germany is the country where suicide is most frequent, and in- 
Germany, again, Saxony takes the lead, much though the Germans of those 
parts are^praised for their good spirits. In 1872 the number of suicides 
in Saxony amoimted to 687 (266 to every 1,000,000 inhabitants), five years 
later it rose to 1,114, and after five years more to 1,872, Last year 2,00 1 
persons thus ended their lives, 1,08 1 of whom were of the male sex, and 
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— much more frequent, like that of emigration, than in 
any other continental State — kept pace with the mat^al 
well-being of the Empire, seeing that the wealthy 
could afford to buy razors, halters, pistols and poison, 
while these expensive instruments of death were beyond 
the reach of paupers. Be that, however, as it may, the 
figures of emigration and the percentage of suicide were 
undoubtedly among the causes which began to deepen 
the desire of the German people themselves for the 
means of increasing their national prosperity, and of 
these possible means they seemed to think that colonies 
would be the most powerful. 

But there was still another motive at the bottom of 
this new colonial passion, and that was the spirit of 
international rivalry which had taken such a deep hold 
German Oil the German mind. “ JFe are paramount 

rlviilry wilili 

England. Oil the Continent,” thus they reasoned, 
“ while England still monopolises predominance in the 
outer world; but is not this outer world also a fair field 
for our political competition, and for the extension of 
our influence ? They had drunk the full cup of power 
and become intoxicated with its fumes, and so delicious 
was the taste that they wanted more. They longed to 
encroach on a field which had hitherto been more or 
less the exclusive domain of England, to rival England 
in earning the gratitude of uncultured peoples for the 

923 of the female. The increase in female suicides which has been noticed 
of late can hardly be accounted for by the hardship of militar/ 8er\dee, 
which usually does duty as an explanation of male suicide j but whatever 
its cause, it is a very serious fact. In England, in 1882, the suicides were 
1,446 men and only 519 females.’^ ' 
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blessings of civilisation ; and their ambition in this 
respfect was all the more audacious, as their Deutsche 
Cultur, ot which so much was said and sung, had been 
acknowledged by some of their best judges (including 
Bismarck himself) to be inferior to the English article.* 
Eew Germans ever reflected on the impossibility of their 
attaining equal pre-eminence in the arts of war and the 
arts of peace, and what they courageously but incon- 
sistently aimed at, was to outstrip England in the race 
of civilisation, as they had worsted France in the wrestle 
of arms. 

We have thus traced the development of the colonis- 
ation idea in the German people, and we must now 
proceed to arlance at the successive stages ^ 

^ ® ^ ^ Bismarck at 

by which Bismarck himself came to be hSir'of* 
the exponent and champion of this aim. 

About the time of the Empire’s birth, as we have already 
I’ecorded, the Prince held that, “ for us in Germany, this 
colonial business would be just like the silken sables in 
the noble families of Poland, who have no shirts to 
their backs.” But half-a-dozen years had not elapsed 
before his ideas on this head had undergone a marked 
change, as was evidenced by an interview he granted 
to two gentlemen who went to him (in 1876 ) to advo- 
cate the acquisition of land enough for a German 
Colony in South Al'rica. 

About that time the Boer Republics longed for pro- 

Sep«p. 35, Vol. I. Among others, “ Du Bois-Beymoud (a celebrated 
Berlin professor) spoke very decidedly of the Glermau civilisation as in- 
ferior to the English.” (George Eliot’s Life, as related in her Letters 
snd Journals, Copter IV., “ Weimar and Berlin.”) 


O 
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tection by Germany, so' the Chancellor'’ was advised hy 
his visitors to tahe advantage of this state of thin^ in 
order to subsidise a society which should acquire Delagoa 
and St. Lucia Bays, and construct a railway between 
the coast and Pretoria, the better to promote German 
emigration thither. The Prince said that the colonial 
question was one which he had already been studying 
for years, and he was convinced that Germany could 
not go on for ever without a colony, but as yet he had 
failed to perceive any deep traces of a movement in 
this direction in the nation itself, and without that he 
could meanwhile neither give them a promise nor a 
hope.* 


* An autlicntic account of this interview was first puhlishod in the Berlin 
Press in the early days of January, 1885. A siiuilar answer liad already 
been return(*d by the Chancellor to an einineni Gerinau in South Africa, 
who thus wrote : — “ It was this free unlimited room for aunexiition in the 
north, this open access to the heart of Africa, wliich principally inspired 
me with the idea that Germany slioiild try, by the acquisition of Dehi^oa 
Bay, and the subsequent continual influx of German emigrants to the 
Transvaal, to secure tin* future dominion over this country, and so to pave 
the way for the foundation of a German- African Empire of the future. I 
gave expression to this idea of mine in a memorijil, wdiich I sent in March, 
1875, from South Africa to the Emperor and Prince Bismarck. . . S 

My representations had, unfortunately, no result, except that Prince 
Bismarck expressed his axiprobation of my i)atriotic sentiments, but held 
out no jirospect of these projects being entertainod by tlie Imperial 
Government.” The above is a quotation from a remarkable article by 
Ernst von Weber, published in the Berlin Geographische Nachrichiew" 
for November, 1879, which attracted much< attention among persons in- 
tei’estod in South Africa. In forwarding to the Colonial Office a trans- 
lation of this article, Sir Bartle Prere wrote : — “ It contains a clear and 
well-argued statement in favour of the plan for a German Colony in South 
Africa, which was much discussed in German commercial and^’ political 
circles even before the Franco- German War, and which was said, to have 
been one of the immediate motives of the German mission of sci^tific 
inquiry which visited Southern and Eastern Africa in 1870-71.” 
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But from tKis time the traces of the colonial move- 
ment in the nation began to grow deeper and deeper, 
and at last the Chancellor resolved to test si^gofa 
its extent and force. An opportunity for w^hostoassist 
this purpose presented itself in the spring sea Kings.” 
of 1880 , when the failure of the llarahurg house of 
Giodeffroy, popularly known as the “ South Sea Kings,” 
threatened to end in the extinction of all German 
trade and influence, which were admittedly paramount, 
in Polynesia. The Godeffroys had cherished the 
scheme of peopling their enormous tracts of land in 
Samoa with German emigrants. Bismarck had even 
given practical support to their plan and promised 
more, but the war of 1870 intervened to upset their 
calculations, and in ten years afterwards they were 
bankrupt.* A South Sea Company tried to raise itself 

* Mr. Stoneliewer Cooper, writiug on this subject in his “ Coral Lands, 
says ; “ It has been a matter of conjecture with many what could liave 
been the object of Messrs. GodefFroy in purchasing such a vast tract of 
land in Samoa. I have enjoyed peculiar facilities for knowing their 
exact intentions. Very much of their land is so elevated as to posst^ss a 
mild temperature well suited to the European coiistitiiiion. It consists of 
fertile plateaux, anciently inhabited and cultivated. Their idea was to 
subdivide it among German emigrants, to whom they could lease it in small 
lots, with the option of purchase, GodefFroy to provide means of transport 
atidall necessaries to begin with. The Franco- German War of 1870 pre- 
vented the realisation of this scheme as at the time intended. The results, 
^’there can bo no doubt, would have been very beneficial to Messrs. 
Oodoffroy, the whit/e settlers^ and the influence of the German Empire* 
The Government of the then North German Confederation regarded the 
matter with patenial interest, and several personal interviews and a 
voluminous correspondence passed between the senior partner of the house 
of Godefffroy and Herr, now Prince, von Bismarck, wlio had Imm great 
friends in youth, and who did not hesitate to lend his aid in furthering 
this new field for German advancement. The matter h.ad not been long 
under discussion when the approval of the Prussian authorities took a 

0 2 
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on the ruins of their enterprise, and it was to enable 
this company to be the national bulwark of German 
interests in Polynesia, that the Chancellor -asked the 
Eeichstag to guarantee payment of its dividends by a 
maximum annual grant of 300,000 marks for a period 
of twenty years. 

But, by a narrow majority of sixteen, his demand was 
refused. The Prince himself, who at this time was living 


lie is dig- 
(^onraped by 
the rejection of 
his Samoa 
Subsidy Bill. 


within the shadow of one of his periodical 
“ requests for leave to resign,”* appeared 
not in Parliament to expound his views on 


the subject; but he afterwards admitted that his experi- 


ment with the Samoa Subsidy Bill had bitterly disap- 


practical shape. Plans prepared upon the ground by a surveyor of the 
locality intended for a settlement were laid before the Government of 
Berlin. A jjrogramme of the course of colonisation to be adopted was 
drawn up. Extraordinary powers were given to the German Consul at 
h amoa ; grants of arms of precision from the royal arsenals were made 
for the protection of the settlements; the Hertlia, the first, it is said, of 
the Continental ironclads of Europe to pass through the Suez Canal, 
received orders to proceed from China to Samoa to settle all disputes 
between the Germans and the chiefs of that group, and by a judicious 
display of power to prepare the way for the first detachment of military 
settlf^rs, who were to leave Hamburg as soon as her commander had sub- 
mitted liis report. This was a well-conceived project, but owing to the 
march of events in Europe, it collapsed before it was put into operation. 
Messrs. Godeffroy, with their business knowledge and amateur statesman- 
ship, severely felt the effects of the war and the blockade, from which 
not even the patronage of the man of blood-and-iron could extricate them. 
By giving his powerful 8upj)ort to the jlan of a South Sea Island 
Company with an Imperial guarantee, Bismarck did his utmost for the 
firm, but by a majority of sixteen the Berlin Reichstag refused to set 
Humpty Dumpty up again.” 

* This Enihftsungsgesuch was connected with the anomalous state of 
things in the Federal Council which enabled all the minor States, with 
only a population of seven millions, to out-vote — on a question of taxing 
Post Office orders — Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, with a total of 34 million 
inhabitants. 
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pointed him, as showing that the nation was not yet 
ready to support him even with the humble beginnings 
of a colonial policy. Nevertheless, he drew consolation 
from the thought that the Eeichstag but ill represented 
the opinion of the nation itself, and from the hope that 
the next turn of the party kaleidoscope would be all in 
his favour. 

But his hopes were again belied. For that the 
representatives of the people did not truly represent the 
people, in whom the colonial passion was now rising to 
something like fever heat, was proved when, 
in the summer of 1884, four years after the ^dy Bm.tnd 

• 1 • 1 * r'i 1 j ^ 

reiection ot his Samoa measure, he presented tion of a 

•’ _ _ ^ . colonial policy. 

Parliament with a bill for subsidising 
several steam-packet lines to Australia and the far East. 
England did this, and France did this, and there was no 
reason, thought the Chancellor, why the postal and 
commercial interests of Germany should not be similarly 
promoted by a State-supported service of oceanic mails. 
It was not consistent with the dignity of the Empire 
that its diplomatic and official correspondence should be 
carried by the vessels of other, and perhaps unfriendly. 
Powers ; apart from which, the rapid extension of its 
trading relations demanded this special means of promo- 
tion and protection ; but, above all things, the new 
measure was rendered expedient by the circumstance 
that Germany was now at last about to become a 
Colonial Power. Not, it was ' true, in the style of 
England, France, and other countries. There would be 
no State colonisation, but wherever, in the wide world 
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German subjects acquired ownerless land, the aegis of the 
Empire would be thrown around them. The Imperial 
flag would not precede private colonial enterprise in 
distant lands, but it would always follow it ; and hither- 
to unprotected, or badly protected, Germans abroad 
would now be familiarised with the proud feeling of 
“ Civis Bomanus sum.''* 

Such, in brief, was the character of the colonial 
policy on which, “ after long thinking and beginning 
The nation late,” Priuce Bismarck had now resolved to 

KSSk r<S embark, and which he enunciated for the 
sidy^ Bill? first time in connection with the debates 
on the Line of Steamer Subsidy Bill.f His declarations 

* Writing to Count Munster on 10th June, 1884, Bismarck said: — 
“ Yesterday I discussed the matter with Lord Ampthill, and told him that 
the Gorman Empire could not refuse to protect the enterprises and acquis- 
itions of its subjects in Africa or anywhere else ; that I could not instruct 
German subjects asking for protection in lauds across the sea to apply for 
it to England in countries not yet brought under English rule ; and that 
wliere German merchants liad settled, in the belief that in so doing they 
were subjecting themselves to no other European Power, I could not expect 
them to exchange, so far as their new acquisitions were concerned, their 
German for an English aHegiance. My view was, and is, that a colonial 
system such as England's to-day, with garrisons, governors, and officials 
sent from the mother country, would be unsuitable to our existing 
arrangements in Germany; but that the Empire cannot but extend its 
protection as far as it is able to those commercial enterprises in which 
German subjects acquire the possession of territory. I appealed to the 
analogy of the English East India Company in its first beginnings. To 
Lord Ampth ill’s question whether we should go so far as to grant a royal 
charter to the persons concerned, I answered* ‘ ’’ And in the B/oichs- 

tag Committee, 23rd June : — Once foreign nations had recognised the firm 
will of the German nation to protect each German according to the motto 
Civis Romanus sum, it would not be difficult to afford this protection 
without any special display of force.” 

f First in the Select Committee appointed to consider the measure in 
detail (23rd June, 1884), and afterwards in various sittings of the 
Beichstag. 
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were the most momentous to which Parliament had 
been treated for a long time, and by the nation they 
were received with general applause. But the spirit of 
the country was ill-reflected in the lleichstag, where 
factious partisanship still usurped the place of patriotism, 
and the Steamer Subsidy Bill was rejected by the 
Liberal Opposition for pretty much the same reasons 
as had led it to quash the Samoa Scheme. The 
Chancellor himself had said that, if this new measure 
were rejected, he certainly would feel discouraged in the 
matter of his colonial policy “ of the moderate and 
unadventurous kind which had been advocated with 
such apparent enthusiasm by the nation at large ; ” but 
it soon transpired that he had already advanced too far 
on the path of this policy to be able to recede. 

In the Chancellor’s eyes, however, the. opposition of 
the German Liberals to his Mail Steamer Measure was 


nothing compared with the much more serious obstruc- 
tion which England, as he imagined, had He suspects 
jealously determined to offer to his sreneral jSousdesire 

® to thwart this 

colonial policy ; and he resolved to conciliate policy, 
his domestic foes by showing to what extent he had 
been thwarted by the foreigner. Hitherto, in questions 
as between Germany and other countries, he had never 
failed in rallying all parties around him, and in making 
them present a united front to the meddling or the 
menacing alien. But it was necessary to show these 
parties to what extent his colonial policy, in his opinion, 
had been obstmcted by England ; and for this purpose, 
therefore, the re-introduction of the Steamer Subsidy 
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Bill next session (winter of 1884-85)* was heralded by 
the issue of a series of White. Books, which told ‘the 


nation a wonderful tale of how Geraany began her 
career as a colonising Power, f 

Wonderful was the tale, but one-sided ; for the story 
was not complete until the Chancellor’s Sibylline leaves 
had provoked a similar fit of apocalyptic fury on the 


And com- 
mences to 
issue a scries 
of White 
Books. 


part of the British Government ; and it was 
only after the dust and smoke of the Battle 
of the White and the Blue Books had 


passed away, that it was possible to see clearly what the 
embittered combatants had been fighting for, and to 
pronounce upon the question of right or wrong. Bis- 
marck, at least, had the advantage of opening the duel 
with a strong appearance of right on his side ; and his 
story of the treatment he had endured at the hands 
of the Gladstone-Granville-Derby Government, in the 
matter of a strip of land on the coast of West Africa, 
evoked the almost universal sympathy of the English 


* When if was approved. 

t “A tiling unique has liappened in the Parliamentary history of 
Germany. The Reichstag has actually at last been presented with a Blue 
Book — or rather, a White Book, on the foreign aftairs of the Empire. 
Prince Bismarck has frequently expressed his detestation of Blue Books 
as being nothing but a drag on public business, stones of offence to 
foreign Governments, and fatal to that absolute secrecy, without which, 
thinks the Chancellor, the conduct of foreign affairs is iinjiosBible. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that some organs ^f the Press should hail the 
appearance of this White Book as almost as great a landmark in the 
constitutional history of the nation as the granting of a Prussian Consti- 
tution by Prodcrick William IV. It is true this White Book does not 
deal so much with Germany’s relations to her great European neighbours 
as with her bargainings with the negro chieftains of the African coast ; but 
still it marks a new departure in the Parliamentary methodgf of the 
Chancellor.-’ — Berlin Correspondent of The Times, 6th December, 1884. 
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public, with a correspondiag contempt for the authors of 
his»Woes. Of Angra Pequeha — Germany’s first colony — 
the White Book tale was briefly this, and its tenour 
was not materially modified by any subsequent counter- 
narrative from an English source. 

A Bremen firm having begged for Imperial protec- 
tion to its settlement at Angra Pequena, Bismarck 
demanded to know of Lord Granville whether England 
claimed any previous title to the region 
thereabout (between the Orange Iliver and Angra1pe-°*^ 
the Portuguese frontier) ; as well as, if so, 
on what that title was based, and what means the 
British Government possessed in those parts for giving 
protection, if need be, to German settlers. 

“ While asking the.se questions,” wrote Bismarck,* “ we know that 
England even now has no such means at her disposal on those coasts ; 
indeed, not even at Walfisch Bay, where, as far as I know, there are 
only three Englishmen in Government employ. My object in making 
those inquiries was, without causing a shade of mistrust on either side, 
to oV'i ain from England the official admission that those waste districts 
were, from the European point of view, res nullius. I wanted to make 
sure by England’s own admission that she had no demonstrable 
claims or titles of possession in those regions.” 


That England had no such title to that part of the 
African coast the Chancellor firmly believed, and his 
conviction was founded, among other things, on a des- 
patch of the Earl of Kimberley to Sir Hercules Robinson, 
(dated December 30th, 1880), in which the latter was 
expressly reminded' that — 

* To Count Munster, 10th June, 1884. 
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It is. the opinion of Her Majesty's Government that the Orange 
River is to be regarded as the north-western frontier of the ^ape 
Colony, and the Government will not give its support to plans for 
extending British jurisdiction over Great Namaqua and Damara 
Land.” 

This was surely evidence enough in point, but, in 
reply to his inquiries above referred to, Bismarck was 
now surprised to be told by Lord Granville that — 

“ Although the sovereignty of Her Majesty had not been proclaimed 
along the whole coast, but only at particular points, the British 
Government was nevertheless of opinion that any claims of sove- 
reignty or jurisdiction on tlie part of any other Power to the territory 
between the Portuguese border and the frontier of the Cape Colony, 
would be an encroachment on its (the British Government’s) legiti- 
mate rights.” 

Bismarck rejoined by repeating his previous request 
for evidence of England’s title in support of her pretended 
claims, and for information as to her power to protect 
German subjects in her territory. But months elapsed 
without bringing any definite reply to his despatch,* 
which, in the Chancellor’s opinion, “ might have at 
once been answered by a reference to the register of 
British occupations already elfected,” but which, instead, 
was bandied about from pillar to post, from the Foreign 
to the Colonial Office, from the latter to the Cape, and 
from the Cape back again to the Qolonial Office, till his 
patience became fairly exhausted, and there' was created 
in him the angry feeling “ that we have not been treated 
by England on a footing of equality,” and that ‘‘Eng- 


♦ Of Slat December, 1884. 
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lish. statesmen apparently wish to apply the Monroe 
doctrine against the neighbourhood of other nations in 
Africa.’- 

But, he wrote, “ we must not allow the idea to arise 
in this country that we are capable of sacrificing the 
vital interests of Germany to our real and Bismarck wui 
sincere desire for a good understanding with o?a SfonrSe 
England.” If the English Government south Atnca. 
pursued a dog-in-the-manger policy with respect to 
Germany’s just and reasonable colonial ambition, there 
was nothing for it but to pelt the dog out of the manger. 
Accordingly, finding it impossible to extract a simple 
“ Yea ” or “ Nay ” from the circumlocution office in 
Downing Street, Bismarck at last took the bull by the 
horns, and declared the Angra Pequena settlement to 
have been placed under the protection of the Empire.* 
But even now a couple of mouths elapsed before the 
English Cabinet could make up its mind to recognise 
this (German protectorate, and then, too, only on condi- 
tion of the Empire agreeing not to establish a penal 
colony at any point of the coast in question. This 
condition, however, Bismarck found “ so extraordinary, 
and so utterly . incompatible with Germany’s newly 
acquired position in Africa as an independent Power,” 
that he refused even to submit it for consideration to 
the Emperor, and so Lord Granville was obliged to beat 

* On 24th April, the Chancellor telegraphed to the German Consul at 
Cape Town : “ According to statements of Mr. Liideritz, Colonial authori- 
ties doubt as to his acquisitions north of Orange River being entitled to 
German protection. You will declare officially that he and his establish- 
ments are under protection of the Empire.” 
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an ignominious retreat by explaining that his meaning 
had been misunderstood. 

But what embittered Bismarck most of all, was not 


so much the mere fact that he had been compelled to 


Uismarck 
seizes the 
British Bull 
by the horns. 


wait for more than six months before getting 
a definite answer to his inquiries, as his 
belief that this interval had been utilised 


by the British Government in “devising competitive 
schemes of English annexation ” in that part of Africa. 
And, indeed, this belief was borne out b}’- a fair appear- 
ance of facts. For Lord Derby’s correspondence with 
the Cape Government on the subject of Germany’s 
projects at Angra Pequena had the ultimate effect of 
making that Government resolve to annex all the cir- 
cumjacent territory, between the Orange Iliver and the 
Portuguese frontier. But of this paper act of appro- 
priation, which would have been fatal to the German 
settlement at Angra Pequena, Bismarck would hear 
nothing. “We cannot recognise such an annexation,’’ 
he wrote, “ and we dispute the right to make it.” The 
German Chancellor knew his own mind, while the 


English Cabinet did not, and when at last the latter 
woke up to consciousness of the fact that Bismarck 
was in earnest and determined to have his own way, it 
had no choice left but to convert its policy of obstriic- 
tion and procrastination into one of concession and 
surrender. ' Perhaps, however, the unkindest self-inflicted 
cut of all was when the British Government, o» being 
informed that the German flag had been hoisted on the 
African coast between Cape Frio and the Orange Eiver,- 
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muttered something about “a misunderstanding alto- 
getRer,” and hastened to recognise that annexation 
agfainst which Lord Grranville had protested as “an 
encroachment on our legitimate rights,” as well as to 
crave protection for British subjects from the .German 
Government in that territory in which Germany had 
at first, but vainly, craved the friendly protection of 
England for her trading sons. 

For some considerable time previous to the divulg- 
ence of this sad and ignominious story, it had been 
only too clear that Bismarck was anything 
but obligingly disposed towards England in English*^ 
matters of her foreign policy, and now the 
chief cause of his displeasure was apparent. And there 
were few Englishmen who did not admit that — in the 
matter of Angra Pequena — he had a real grievance 
against their Government. Lords Granville and Derby, 
said their Press, richly deserved the snubbing they had 
got. For they had been guilty of apathy and neglect, 
of blindness and vacillation, of dawdling, shilly-shallying, 
and discourtesy. Lord Granville may have been per- 
fectly sincere in protesting that the English Government 
viewed without the slightest jealousy the efforts of 
Germany to raise herself into the ranks of the colonising 
Powers; but, unfortunately, there was a gross discrepancy 
between its words and its acts, nor could Prince 
Bismarck and his countrymen be blamed for attaching 
greatef weight to facts tiian to phrases. 

It is certain, at any rate, that the German people 
became profoundly convinced that their colonising as- 
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pirations were viewed in England with jealousy and 
ill-will, and the publication of the Angra Peqhena 
story only tended to strengthen this belief, 
mileretod.® But the trutli would seem to be, that 
the Chancellor’s sudden embracement of a 
colonial policy filled the British Government less with 
malevolence than with surprise — to a degree, indeed, 
which engendered the inaction of incredulity.* “That 
England,” said the Chancellor himself, f “in her con- 
sciousness that ‘ Britannia rules the waves,’ looks on in 
some surprise when her landlubbcrly cousin, as we seem 
to her, suddenly goes to sea too, is not to be wondered 
at.” “ The English,” he remarked on another occasion, 
“ seem to think that ‘ Quod licet Jovi, non licet hovi’ and 
that we are the bos.” 

But this was not precisely what the English 
thought. If the German “ Ox ” chose to cross the water, 
they had no objection whatever to its doing so, pro- 
whd was to vided it did not seek to graze in pastures 
blame font? -yyiiere their own interests were supreme. 

But it was some considerable time before their Govern- 
ment could really become convinced that Germany was 
thoroughly in earnest with her colonial schemes, and 

* Lord Granville to Sir E. Malet (7th February, • 1885) : “Themis- 
luuloTfitaiiclin^s referred to by Prince Bismarck in his conversation witii 
• your Excellency are duo to the suddenness with which Her Majesty's 
Government became acquainted With the departure by Germany from her 
traditional policy in regard to colonisation ; and the misconceptions whicli 
have produced a change of attitude on the part of Prince ^Bismarck 
towards this country can oidy be attributed to causes for which, as I will 
presently show, Her Majesty’s Government are not responsible.” 

Reichstag, 10th December, 1884. 
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from its uncertaintj resulted that appearance of dila- 
torihess and disobligingness on its part which gave the 
Chancellor so much offence. The British Ambassador 
in Berlin — ^Lord Ampthill — had failed to penetrate the 
exact intentions of Prince Bismarck in the matter of 
his new policy; but, on the other hand, the Prince had 
taken the utmost pains to conceal some of these inten- 
tions from what he believed to be a jealous Govern- 
ment. And how well he succeeded in doing this was 
proved by Lord Ampthill’s innocent reference 

“ to the great and growing impatience of the German people for the 
inauguration of a colonial policy hy Prince Bismarck, who lias 
hitherto sliown no inclination to satisfy their desire for colonies 
beyond sending Dr. Nachtigal to reiHirt (feneralhj (about the com- 
mercial interests of Germany) on the West Coast of Africa.” 

These guileless words were written on the 3()th May, 
1884, twelve days after Dr. Nachtigal had received 
precise and secret instructions from the Chancellor to 
steam away with almost boiler-bursting speed,'* and 
“ pi’otect our commerce from the territorial 
encroachments of other Powers,” by an- simi^p'rtwtice 

of tlie (rcnnau 

nexing off-hand the Togo region, the coast oti’iiTwest 
between the Niger Delta and the Gaboon 
(Cameroon country), as well as Angra Pequena. This, 
then, was the “ general mission of commercial inquiry ” 
on which Dr. Naclitigal was bound, and for the 
prompt and successful execution of which he had, at 

* “ The ‘ scramble for Afri<?a/ receives a fresh illustralioii from Dr. 
Nachtigal’s admission that the engines of the ‘ Move ’ now required rest 
from the constant full- speed motion which had brought her from the Togo 
coast to Cameroon,” The Times' summary of Wliite Book. 
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the special request of his Government, been furnished 
by Lord Granville with cordial letters of recommenda- 
tion to the British authorities.* Furnished then with 
these introductions, obtained, in plain language, on 
false pretences, the German Commissary flew to the 
West Coast of Africa, and hoisted the Imperial flag 
in regions of which (as was well known in Berlin) the 
natives had repeatedly craved the protection of England, 
and which the English Government had already re- 
solved to annex. Well,' indeed, might such conduct 
have been described as “ sharp practice on the part of 
Germany, to which the history of civilised countries 
offers few parallels. ”t 

Prince Bismarck himself was candid enough to 
The German admit that he coucealcd the real object 

SiasTo vindV of Dr. Nachtigal’s journey, lest he should 

be forestalled by the English ; and in 
justification of this course — which would have re- 

* Lord Grranville to Sir E. Malet (20th January, 1885): “In the 
absence of any official intimation of the intentions of the German 
Government in regard to the Cameroons, Her Majesty’s Government did 
not hesitate, at Prince Bismarck’s request conveyed in Count Vitzthum’s 
note of the 19th April, 1884, to instruct their officials on the West Coast 
of Africa to give Dr. Naclitigal all the assistance in their power in the 
prosecution of a mission, which was described on the part of the Gerinati , 
Government as having for its object the collection of information on the 
state of Gennan trade, and the settlement of certain questions which had 
arisen. It is evident that, had Her Majesty^s Government supposed that 
Dr. Nachtigal was authorised to annex territories in which they took a 
special interest, and over which they had then decided to proclaim the 
Queen’s Protectorate, they would have exchanged explanations with the 
German Government, which must have prevented the present •state of 
things.” * 

f The Timesy commenting on the Blue Book respecting affairs in^tlie 
Cameroons. 
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quired no justification at all, had he not induced the 
British Government to be the unconscious and deluded 
instrument of his plans — ^^the Chancellor referred 

“ to what has taken place since our first annexations became known, 
which proves that English officials would have prevented German 
acquisitions, if it had been known beforehand at what points it was 
intended to make them.”# 

But this argument was most effectually disposed of 
by Lord Granville, who showed that Her Majesty’s 
Government had finally resolved to comply with the 
urgent and repeated requests of the Cameroon chiefs for 
British protection several months before Hr. Hachtigal 
started for their territory (with English recommenda- 
tions obtained on false pretences), and that 

‘^Consul Hewett would have been wanting in his duty to Her 
Majesty’s Government if, on learning the real object of Dr. 
Nachtigal’s journey, he had not at once fulfilled his instructions and 
secured to this country what was left of that coast.” 

The German Commissary had been instructed to ap- 
propriate the settlement of Victoria and Ambas Bay ; 
but on landing there he found that he had been fore- 
stalled by Consul Hewett, just a& the latter, on steaming 
to Birabia, only arrived in time to bewail the futility oi 
shutting the stable door after the steed had been stolen. 
As rude, discourteous, '«,nd provocative as it well could 
be, was the. conduct of the German Government in 
annexing these Cameroon districts where English 
influence and authority were paramount, and where, as 

* Bismarck to Count Miiuster, 5th Feb., 1835. 

P 
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the Germans well knew,* the chiefs had expressed a 
decided preference for English rule ; and its only 
possible excuse was that it was still smarting under the 
sense of seeming wrong which it had suffered at the 
hands of England in the matter of Angra Pequena. 

In spite of the incredibly sharp and unfair practice 
to which British interests had been sacrificed, the 
^ Chancellor was officially informed that '• the 
ctmnreSiw’^^® policy ‘of Her Majjesty’s Government has 
been loyally to siccept the position of the 
fctrokes. Germans on the Cameroons Eiver, and that 

they will in no way endeavour to impede its extension 
inland to the upper country.” Yet in speeches and 
despatches he continued to hurl the bitterest reproaches 
against England for thwarting him in his colonial 
policj^t and to threaten to join her foes unless she 
proved more compliant with his imperious will.J The 

* Consul Hewcit to Lord Granville (July 30, 1884): — ‘‘Dr. 
Naclitigal told me he was aware of Bell and Akwa’s request (for British 
protection).” 

t Bismarck to Count Miinstor (Feb. 5, 1884) : — “ We unfortunately 
cannot avoid the impression that the acquisitions made by England on the 
coast between Ainbas Bay and the Colony of Lagos since our annexation 
of the Cameroons wore intended, in spitt* of the assurances to the contrary, 
to prevent the possibility of an extension of our possession.” 

I Earl Granville to Sir E. Malet (December 10, 1881); — Count 
Munster called upon me to-day, and told mo he had received a letter from 
Prince Bismarck, in wliich the Chancellor, complained of the conduct of 
Her Majesty's Government with regard to the Cameroons. His 
Excellency observed that the colonial possessions of Great Britain are so 
enormous that no German Settlement could ever do them harm. But 
public opinion in Germany was much excited about their Oolanies, and 
his Excellency added that it was to be hoped that England should show 
herself friendly to Germany, as Germany has been showing herself 
friendly to England on former occasions in Egyjjt, and by the way she is 
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unfortunate Angra Pequena controversy had filled him 
witB a consuming suspicion of British jealousy and 
obstructiveness ; and when, therefore, the Cameroon 
natives rebelled against their new Grerman masters, and 
had to be taught a sanguinary lesson of subjection by 
two Imperial ironclads — one of them bearing his own 
name — Bismarck never doubted that this insurrection 
was more due to English instigation than to Prussian 
masterfulness, and inexperience of rule among savage 
races.* For it was only under this conviction that he 
could have sent a peremptory request to the British 
Government to discharge its consular representative in 
the Cameroons, whom he accused of anti-German in- 
trigues,! as well as to reprimand the commander of one 
of Her Majesty’s war-vessels for not saluting the 
German flag.J 

treating the Niger question now (at the West African Couforence).” 
Speaking the same day in the Reichstag, Bismarck said : — “ Should the 
English Government fully adopt the opinions of many British subjects, 
regarding our colonial policy, we should scarcely be able to support 
English jjolicy in other questions which deeply interest England without 
incurring the disapproval of the German people. We should perhaps be 
forced to support, without wishing it, those who are adversaries to 
England, and to establish some do ut des.''* 

* Rear-Admiral Knorr to Vice-Consul Buchan : — “ At the same time 
I beg to inform you that I have, after information made to me, tlio 
suspicion that the Eiiglisli gentlemen residing here have not kept quite 
away of a lively sympathy with the rebellious negroes.” 

t February 5, 1885, throfigh Count Munster: — “The. Admiral has 
consequently proposed that Mr. Buchan should be forbidden the further 
exercise of his official functions in tiie Cameroons. Before we proceed to 
this extremity, we ask Her Maje.sty’s Gbvernment to bo good enough to 
relieve Mt. Buchan of his functions.” 

X “ On the 26th December the English corvette Rapid appeared off 
the anchorage at Cameroon. As Admiral Knorr reports, this man-of-war 
omitted to salute the German ilag in the usual manner as the territorial 

JO 2 
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To these demands Lord Granville returned an answer 
which proved that, though the Chancellor might Ife an 

Lord bran viuo at the use of the furfous sledge- 

hammer, the English Foreign Secretary was 

rapier-thrusts. • iii* • • 

immeasurably ms superior in wielding the 
finely-tempered and equally formidable rapier. No 
evidence, wrote his Lordship, had been oflPered in support 
of charges of anti-German intrigue brought against 
the English vice-consul in the Cameroons, or of the 
alleged participation of English missionaries and traders 
in the recent hostilities there, and consequently Her 
Majesty’s Government were not in a position to discuss 
them. As for the refusal of the captain of the Rapid to 
salute the German colours as a territorial flag, he was 
strictly within his rights in not doing so on his own 
responsibility ; while Her Majesty’s Government re- 
served the right, usual in such circumstances, of claiming 
damages from Germany on behalf of those British 
subjects wdio had sustained loss from the action of the 
German forces at the Cameroons. 

The Chancellor could not but wince under these 
rapier-thrusts, delivered with equal dexterity and cool- 


tiag. To a question put to him on this subject by the Imperial Admiral, 
Captain Campbell, the Commander of the Rapid^ answered that he had 
only received private information of the German annexation. Her 
Majesty’s Government will not fail to i)erceive how easily the omission 
reported by Cajitain Campbell of an official notification to English officers 
and officials of the assumption of a German Protectorate of the 
Cameroons might, witliout the temperate forbearance of t^e German 
Commandant, have led to misunderstandings between the ships of two 
nations which are at peace with one another, and both of which wish to 
remain so.” 
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ness; and he began to show signs of losing that temper 
which must have been of almost heavenly sweetness, 
thoUffht his countrymen, to have lasted so . ^ „ 

long. For, apart from the Angra Pequena 
correspondence and the Cameroon squabble, 
he had another heart-burning grievance against the 
English Government of much longer standing than either. 
This grievance dated as far back as the year 1874, when 
the unconditional assumption of sovereignty over the Fiji 
Islands by the British Crown, and the simultaneous issue 
of a Statute of Limitations with regard to land-claims 
against previous Governments, alarmed the Germans 
settled there with the fear that detriment would thus 


accrue to their invested capital. Into the merits of this 
purely legal question we will not enter; but we may 
remark that the German Government, at least, allowing 
itself to be persuaded by the arguments of its subjects 
in Fiji, characterised the measure complained, of as 
“something very like a spoliation of our interests.” 
There ensued a long but fruitless correspondence on the 
subject ; but the dead inertia and dilatoriness of the 
British Government were more than equal to the impor- 
tunacy of the German Chancellor, with whose demands 
neither Tory Cabinet nor Liberal Cabinet could be made 
to comply. At last, however, in 1883, after nearly ten 
years’ experience of the law’s delay. Count Munster 
was told to represent to Lord Granville 


“how W6, in consideration of the good services done by us to 
England in other matters (especially in Egypt), thought we might 
expect that the British Government would seize the opportunity of 
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complying with our wishes, which, for the rest, have such a clear 
legal basis.” 

What the Chancellor insisted upon was a mixed 
commission of inquiry into Fiji matters, and the 
renewed correspondence with reference to this demand, 
which lasted about a year, may best be summarised thus 
— Prince Bismarck : “ We have helped you in Egypt, 
why not oblige us in Fiji ? ” Lord Derby: “ We can^t do 
it.” Lord Granville: “We won’t do it.’’ Prince Bismarck: 
“ But you do it.” Lord Granville : “Very well, we 
will then.” Thus the upshot of the Fiji difference was 
very similar to the result of the Angra Pequena quarrel, 
the Gladstone Cabinet in each case yielding to demands 
which it had previously resisted. For the peace-of- 
mind-at-finy-price disposition of that Cabinet had ren- 
dered it “ squeezable ” to any extent ; and it was doubt- 
less more than a remarkable coincidence that it finally 
struck its colours, both in the matter of Fiji and Angra 
Pequena, at the very time when it issued invitations to 
the London Conference, where it hoped to have the 
continued support of Germany for its Egyptian policy.* 

* Invitations to the Egyptian Conference were issued on June 17th 
(1884), and on that very day Count Munster reported to Berlin that 
“ Lord Derby would to-day (Juno 17) telegraph to the Cape Government 
to stop all further action on its part with respect to Angra Pequena ; ’’ while 
on June 22nd Lord Granville told Count Herbert Bismarck that the 
Cabinet had “ yesterday resolved to recognese the German protectorate ” 
over that region. Again, on June 19th, Count Munster telegraphed that 
he had represented to Lord Granville “ how seriously your Highhoss looked 
at the (Fiji) matter,'* and that “his lordship had declared that his Govern- 
ment had the firm intention to accede to the wishes of your Highfless,” In 
testimony whereof Lord Granville proposed (what he had at first resisted when 
suggested by Germany) the apx^ointment of a mixed commission, consisting 
of a German and an English of&cial, to examine the indemnity claims and 
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It surrendered at discretion, trusting to the clemency of 
its captor ; but the stubbornness with which it held out 
so long had hardened the bowels of his compassion — as 
we have already seen. 

In the Fiji incident we are inclined to look for the 
main-spring of Prince Bismarck’s colonial policy. Had 
the English Government proved compliant with the 
Chancellor’s demands in this affair — and if 

‘ij* ‘TT iij»j 1 Grave results 

it was riifht in yielding at last, it was surely of the Fiji 

^ ^ grievance. 

wrong in refusing at first, or contrariwise — 
then it would probably never have liad to endure the 
sovereign rivalry of Germany in the South Sea, and 
elsewhere. The Fiji Statute of Limitations had shaken 
the Prince’s conviction — but whether justly or not, we 
do not pretend to say — that Germans abroad could not 
enjoy better guardianship of person and property than 
under a British Administration; and thus he deemed 
that the time was now come for the Empire to cease 
borrowing imperfect protection for its subjects from 
other Governments, and so throw its own aegis around 
them, wherever they might pray for it.* It was in 

submit the result to their r(5spective Governments. Two days afterwards 
Count Hatzfeldt telegraphed to Count Miinstcr : “ We agree to Lord 
Granville^s proposal.” 

* Count Minister to Lord Granville: “The Imperial Government 
regards the extension of British authority in foreign parts with the con- 
viction {hat it will afford to the subjects of all civilised nations new 
guarantees for the security of property and for a regular administration of 
justice. It would not be in harmony with this view if German subjects 
should b# deprived by the Britisli Administration, without judicial seutence, 
of the property which they had lawfully acquired before the British 
annexation of Fiji. • . . Should the decisions hitherto arrived at not 
be rectified in the direction ihdici ted, German subjects would in future 
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consequence, too, of one of these prayers that the 
German Government resolved to annex the northern 
coast of New Guinea — a region to which rumour had 
been for some time pointing as the chief field of its 
colonial ambition. As a skit ran : 

“ O some there were who talked full wise 
Of the Germans V>eyond the sea, 

And the purposes dark of the grim Bismarck, 

On the coast of New Guinea/’* 

And these secret purposes, too, were duly carried out 
in a manner which involved England in another diplo- 
matic conflict with Germany — a conflict 
which was directly due either to mala fidex, 
or to gross misunderstanding of the Eng- 
lish language on the part of the latter Power. 

‘‘The chief point at issue,” as Lord Granville wrote, “was whether 
in September, 1884, when Her Majesty’s Government abandoned 
their original project of establishing a British Protectorate over all 
the coasts of New Guinea not occupied by the Netherlands, except 
that portion of the north coast comprised between the 141st and 
1 45th degree of east longitude, and when they consequently restricted 
their Protectorate to the south coast, there was not an understanding 
between the two Governments that neither of them should take any 

be justified in regarding themselves as threatened in the enjoyment of 
proprietary rights, acquired by them with sacrifices and dangers, in 
independent territories, on England taking possession of the said terri- 
tories. For the Imperial Government, hovifevcr, it cannot be a matter of 
indifference if the German trading community be shaken in its confidence 
in the protection and the regular legal procedure which it expects to find 
wherever the British flag flies, and if it should consequently feel compelled 
to appeal to the German Empire for the maintenance of its well^acquired 
rights.” 

* “ The Lay of the good Lord Rosebery,” in the Saturday Beview of 
nth April, 1885. ' „ 
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step involving the annexation of any portion of the still unoccupied 
coasts of New Guinea, without a previous agreement by means of a 
Commission or of diplomatic negotiations.” 

That such an underatanding did exist, on the part of 
England at least, was a fact. Out of deference to the 
representations of Giermany, Her Majesty’s Government 
had decided to restrict the British Protectorate to the 
southern coast and contiguous islands, though without 
prejudice to- any territorial question bej’^ond these limits, 
which should be reserved for ulterior discussion; but 
Prince Bismarck’s reading of this arrangement evidently 
wa^s that Germany should be at liberty to make annex- 
ations in New Guinea and elsewhere in the South Seas, 
while England was to be debarred from doing so.” For 
on no other supposition was it possible for the English 
Government to account for the staiHing announcement 
that the German flag had been hoisted at three different 
places on the north coast of New Guinea, as well as on 
the Admiralty, New Ireland, and New Britain island- 
groups. As in the case of the Cameroons, this was 
again a piece of astoundingly sharp practice on the part 
of Germany — ^but for England there was only one 
possible way of replying to it, and that was by resuming 
her liberty of action and running up the Union Jack 
without the slightest loss of time on what remained of 
the New Guinea coast between Huon Bay and East 
Cape. "We protest against your anhexation,” wrote 
Bismafck to the British Cabinet; but all the answ'er 
he got was a bland offer to submit to friendly discussion 
the settlement of the best point on the north-east coast 
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of New Guinea for the boundary of the British and 
German Protectorates. “ As for what we have appro- 
priated in the scanty nick of time,” said England, 
in effect, “jy mis, etjy rested 

The Chancellor was naturally enough incensed at 
having thus been forestalled in New Guinea, and his 
wrath was intensified by the further fact that, about the 
same time, the British flag was hoisted at Saint Lucia 
Bay, on the south-east coast of Africa, as well as over 
all Pondoland, the hitherto unappropriated coast-region 
between Cape Colony and Natal. A very little reflection 
will show that, had the English Government neglected 
to make these annexations, it would have been traitorous 
to its highest trust. Por Pondoland, in the possession 
of any foreign State, would have been as a disrupting 
wedge driven into the body of the British Empire in 
Africa ; while to allow the Saint Lucia Bay coast-line to 
fall into the hands of Germany, would have deprived Her 
Majesty’s Government of the power of checking the 
importation of arms to Zululand and the Transvaal. 
And that Germany was meditating the annexation of 
Saint Lucia Bay there could be no doubt. 

For this annexation the Bremen owner of Angra 
Pequena had already paved the way by purchasing for 
an old song an immense extent of land from 

How a Boer ” 

was^f^ed hi ^ native chief, and already the Press of the 
Berlin. Fatherland had begun to indulge in jubila- 

tion at the prospect of a belt of German territory being 
drawn across the Dark Continent from the Orange to 
the Umvolosi river, which should bar the northward 
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expansion of tlie Britisli race — ^when presto 1 up flew the 
Unfon Jack with the legend — “prior and prescriptive 
rights ! ” And now disappointment and depression 
seized on those who, in the previous summer (1884), had 
rejoiced to see with what evident show of an anti- 
English demonstration a Boer deputation had been 
received in Berlin* — ^how the Boers had been lodged and 
fed at the Emperor’s expense, and carried about in Court 
equipages; how they had been fOted, and petted, and 
belauded as the heroic destroyers of British despotism ; 
how they had been taken to witness the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new Imperial House of Parlia- 
ment; how they bad expressed a strong preference for 
German civilisation ; and how the chief among them. 
President Kruger, had sat at the Emperor’s table next 
to Bismarck, and talked about the glorious future of the 
Dutch and German races in South Africa. 

But the prospects of this future were held in Berlin 
to be somewhat clouded by the British annexation of 
Pondoland and Saint Lucia Bay ; and Prince Bismarck 
broke out anew into his old lament that 
the British Government was thwarting his ensued from 

" disappoint- 

colonial policy of set and malevolent pur- {lopesexSted 

pose, that it was annoying him at every 

pointf, that wherever^ Germany hoisted her flag over a 

* The deputation went to Berlin for the main purpose of negotiating a 
Commercial Treaty. 

t Sif E. Malet to Lord Granville : — “ He (Bismarck) must believe 
that her Majesty’s Government had entirely failed to appreciate the 
importance whioli his Government attached to the colonial question, as he 
could not suppose that, if your Lordship had Understood it, the successive 
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beggarly little settlement (or “barren sand-hole,” as 
Angra Pequena had been ‘called in the Eeichst^), 
England immediately applied her “ closing up system,” 
depriving it of necessary light, and air, and elbow-room.* 
It was thus, he said, that she had tried to choke the life 
out of Angra Pequena, to tight-lace the Cameroons, to 
monopolise New Guinea, and to constitute herself sole 
mistress of South-East Africa. All these things, the 
Chancellor seemed to think, were done against him from 
a sheer spirit of ugly jealousy and insatiable land-greed, 
and not in the necessary interest of the British Empire. 
He therefore' lectured, and almost bullied, the British 
Government as if it had been a parliamentary party of 
pure negation, as if it had been “ der Geist der stets 
verneint ” of his own fractious Keichstag. 

It never seemed to occur to him that, apart from 
the prior and prescriptive title of England to certain 
waste places of the earth,t the time had now 

JtijlSITlflfrCJv 8 

thefritSh come when it was her highest interest to 
point of vitw. closer and more cordial relations 

with her own offspring, with her own Colonial States, 

annoyances to which Germany had been exposed would not have been 
averted.” 

* Same to same : — “ The Prince next reverted to what he termed our 
* closing-up system,’ and he mentioned Zululand, observing that the Boers 
claimed a cession dating from 1840 with King Panda. I said that I feared 
the Prince’s good faith had been imposed uJ>on, as no such State as the 
Transvaal had existed at that date, and that the only Boers who could Imve 
obtained a cession of territory, if such existed, were our own subjects. 
The Prince replied that it was not a question which a law suit would 
settle.” . 

t Lord Granville to Sir Edward Malet : “ There were also territories to 
which the British Crown had an inchoate title by cession or otherwise, 
which had not been perfected* by actual possession.” 
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than with the Powers of the Continent ; and that, if she 
alleged Germany to have it all her own way with her 
schemes in South Africa and in New Guinea, she would 
he sure to estrange the affections of her own Colonies in 
those parts of the world, and perhaps even produce in 
them more than a mere longing for secession. That this 
is no purely fanciful consideration was proved by the 
storm of indignation and protest which swept over 
Australia, especially Queensland, when it became known 
that Germany had annexed the north coast of New 
Guinea, after the bold appropriation of all the non- 
Dutch portion of the Papuan Island by the Queensland 
Government had been timidly repudiated by Lord 
Derby.* But from his particular point of view the 
Chancellor claimed as much respect for the public 
opinion of Germany as of Australia ; f he denied the 
right of the Australians to apply the Monroe doctrine to 


♦ ‘‘H.S.H. replied by asking if I really believed in this supposed 
strong feeling in Australia. I told him there could be no doubt of it 
whatever, that already we had heard that a bitter feeling of resentment 
against the mother coiuitry had been aroused, and that his own agents, I 
felt confident, would tell him the same story. I told him I had in 
my pocket the copy of a telegram from the Prime Minister of Victoria, 
one of the most important of the Australian Group. I had not intended, 
of course, to read it to him, but that under the circumstances I wtmld do so 
confidentially. It ran as follows ; ‘ At last the end has come. Informa- 
tion received reliable source that Germany has hoisted flag on New Britain 
New Ireland, and north coast of New Guinea. The exasperation here is 
boundless. We protest in the name of the present and future of Australia ; 
if England does not yet save us from the danger and disgrace, as far at 
least as New Guinea is concerned, the bitterness of feeling towards her 
will not* die out with this generation.* *’ (Mr. Meade, of the Colonial 
Office, in his report of a conversation he had at Berlin with Prince 
Bismarck on the subject of Anglo-German colonial diffiereuoes.) 
t Prince Bismarck’s account of the same interview. 
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their Polynesian neighbourhood; and thus it was that he 
came to characterise the due regard of England fof the 
cohesion of her great Empire as wanton obstruction to 
the colonial expansion of G-ermany. 

Thus, then, we have endeavoured to trace the process 
by which “ the recent attitude of Germany as to Egypt 
had for the moment changed from the 

Bigmarck ^ 

Kry^f “do friendly one previously maintained towards 
lUfies. country.”* On his famous principle of 

do iit Bismarck had offered to support the Egyptian 
policy of England, on condition of the latter favouring 
his colonial schemes. So at least the Prince explained 
to the English Ambassador in Berlin, after the mis- 
understanding between the two Governments had be- 
come acute, by reading to him (24th January, 1885) a 
despatch which he — the Chancellor — had addressed to 
Count Mimster as far back as 5th May, 1884. This 
despatch, wrote Sir Edward Malet (for it is necessary to 
repeat part of it) — 

“ Stated the great importance which the Prince attached to the 
colonial question, and also to the friendship of Gennany and Eng- 
land. It pointed out that, in the commencement of German colonial 
enterprise, England might render signal service to Germany, and 
said that for such service Germany would use her best endeavours on 
England’s behalf in questions affecting her interests nearer home. It 
pressed these considerations with arguments to show the mutual 
advantage which such understanding Would produce, and it then 
proceeded to instruct Count Munster to say, if it could not be affected, 
the result would be that Germany would seek from France the 
assistance which she had failed to obtain from England, an*i would 

♦ Lord Granville to Sir E. Malet (7th February, 1885). 

t Enunciated in the Reichstag, 10th December, 1884 j ; See dnU p. 227. 
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draw closer to her on the same lines on which she now endeavoured 
to m^et England. . , Prince Bismarck went on to say that, not 

being satisfied with the result, and attributing it in part to the 
Ambassador not having stated the points with precision, he sent his 
son, Count Herbert Bismarck, to England, in the hope that he 
might succeed where Count Munster had failed; but that he, unfor- 
tunately, had only succeeded in obtaining tliose general friendly 
assurances of good-will which were of little value in the face of 
subsequent occurrences.” 

Sir Edvsrard Malet was right in describing this 
despatch of the Chancellor as a “very remarkable’’ 
one ; but the most remarkable • thing about it, as 
presently turned out, was that its contents 
had never been communicated by the a misundcr.. 

standing, 

German Ambassador to Lord Granville at 
all. “I regret it, if I may say so,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
in disavowing all knowledge of it,* “ because, if it had 
been communicated to us, it would have attracted all the 
friendly attention which it would well deserve.” It is 
true, as appears from Lord Granville’s letterf quoted 

* House of Commons, March 12, 1885. On that occasion also Mr. 
Gladstone said; — “I want to say a word upon a portion of tlie subject 
which is alluded to in this variety of correspondence, which I feel convinced 
would never have taken place at all if only there had been that general 
introduction to the question — statement of tlie desire of Germany to 
become a colonising Power — which Prince Bismarck thought he had 
made in communicating this despatch. I quite agree, he did believe 
it had been communicated ; but that is now seen to be an error on his 
part.” 

t Lord Granville to Sir E. Malet (7tli February, 1885) : — The de8i)atch 
of Prince Bismarck to Count Munster of the 5th of May, containing an 
exposition of the policy of Germany as to colonisation and of the under- 
standing ^hich ho desired to bring about between England and Germany, 
was never commnnieated to me.” — A question in the House of Commons 
on the, subject of the unfortunate despatch of 5th May was answered by 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice, who read tlie following letter to himself from Lord 
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below, that “Count Munster and Count Herbert Bis- 
marck not long afterwards” {i.e., after the 5th May), 
“each told me. that the Herman Hovemment could not 
maintain a friendly attitude on Egyptian matters if we 
continued to be unfriendly on colonial questions,” but 
this was a very much milder and more imperfect state- 
ment of the case than the Chancellor’s exposition of it 
to Count Munster. A painful misunderstanding be- 
tween the two Governments was the result, and for this 
misunderstanding their respective representatives in 
London and Berlin were mainly, it is to be feared, to 
blame. 

Tor, on the one hand. Lord AmpthUl, with all the 
good qualities that otherwise fitted him for his post, had 

Granville. ‘‘March 9, 1885. Dear Fitzmaunce, — I take the unusual 
course of writing to you a letter in answer to Mr. Laboucliere's questions, 
as they affect me personally rather than the Foreign Office. I never 
received, nor had 1 until lately, any knowledge of Prince Bismarck's 
despatch of May 5. Count Mimster and Count Herbert Bismarck not 
long afterwards each told me that the German Government could not 
maintain a friendly attitude on Egyptian matters if we continued to be 
unfriendly on colonial questions. I denied that we had been unfriendly, 
and gave positive assurances on the part of my colleagues and myself of 
friendly action for the future. Both Count Herbert Bismarck and Prince 
Bismarck expressed at the time their satisfaction with these assurances. 
The tension which has since arisen resulted from the serious difference of 
opinion on the part of the two Governments as to whether those assurances 
have been kept or broken. I need not renew that discussion, more 
especially as I have reason to hope tliat this friction will be a tiling of tho 
past. Count Munster was not present at tho conversations which I had 
with Count Herbert Bismarck. It is not usual for the Ambassador and his 
first secretary to come at tho same time. Wliat I have stated above will 
show that it was impossible for me to complain to Count Herbert Bismarck 
of the non-communication of a despatch whieh 1 did not know ta> exist — a 
despatch whicli appears to have been secret, and to have dealt generally 
with the political situation for the guidance of Count Munster. Yours 
sincerely, Gbanville.’' 
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completely failed to penetrate the colonial intentions of 
the ^Chancellor.* There was certainly a suddenness 
in the manner in which the Prince, openly announced 
his resolution to embrace a colonial policy; 
but this resolution had been slowly matur- the mIsuSdi?. 
ing ever since the Samoa Subsidy Bill— 
four years previously — had indicated his desire to feel 
the pulse of the nation ’’ on the subject of colonies, and 
ever since that time he had been secretly preparing for 
his new departure; It may be said that an Ambassador 
cannot tell his (xovernment more than is told to himself 
by the Government to which he is accredited. But 
surely, if the function of an Ambassador be restricted 
to simply repeating what is vouchsafed to him in the 
way of information, and if he take no further pains 
to penetrate, by intuition or independent inquiry, the 
secrets of a foreign policy^ his duties, as Bismarck 


* Lord GrauAnlle to Sir E. Malot (7tli February, 1885 : — ** Until the 

receipt ot a report from Lord Ainpthill of the 14th Juno last of conversa- 
tions he had had with Prince Bismarck, and up to the interviews which I 
had about the same time. with Count Herbert Bismarck, I was under the 
belief that the Chancellor was personally opposed to German colouisatiou. 
The reports of Lord Ampthill were continuously and strongly to that 
effect, and on the 15th March, 1884, his Excellency, referring to the 
agitation on the subject among the shipping and commercial classes in 
Germany, stated that it was well known that the Prince was absolutely 
opposed to their ardent desire for the acquisition of colonies by Germany, 
and was determined to combat «and oppose their growing influence. The 
anxiety expressed by Count Mimster on behalf of his Government, that 
German subjects should be protected at Angra Pequena, in no way 
removed the misapprehension on my part. But after the information 
received ii# June, Lord Derby and I, together with our colleagues, desired 
to meet the Prince's views with regard to Angra Pequena in every way 
compatible with the private rights of British subjects, and I know not how 
it can be eaid that we departed from that course.” 
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liimself remarked, might as well be performed by an 
inexpensive postman.* • 

On the other hand, if Lord Ampthill had failed 
to make his Government fully alive to the earnest- 
ness of Bismarck’s colonial intentions. Count l^imster 
certainly incurred the charge-: — and, as it 
and t^c^gart wouM secm, the just charge — of not having 
done all he could to reflect the mind of the 
Chancellor on the same subj'ect in Downing Street. 
The Prince himself, as we have seen, told Sir E. Malet 

‘Hhat, not being satisfied with the result” (of the German Am- 
bassador’s representations to Lord Granville), ^‘and attributing it in 
part to the Ambassador not having stated the points with precision, 
lie sent his son, Count Herbert Bismarck, to England, in the hope 
that he might succeed where Count Munster had failed.” 

Though of a piece with the Chancellor’s rough 
methods of imperious discipline, this special mission of 
Count Herbert Bismarck to Loudon was anything but 
considerate or respectful to the German Ambassador; 

“ You are aware, I presume, that late diplomatic intercourse on the part 
of England lias been mainly, if not exclusively, carried on by means of 
Notes which are drawn up in England and sent here to be signed by the 
English Ambassador, who then has to read or hand them to me, or leave a 
copy, as the case may be. But on the whole it resembles a correspondence 
which, like a private one, paases directly from the writer to the receiver 
complete in all its details and beyond the possibility of anything being 
added to it on the strength of the impressicai it may make on the ambas- 
sador, who is merely charged .with delivering it. Any other official would 
also be able to do that, and even the Post Office would see to it as safely as 
the Embassy. But if this is the proper system, theu our whole costly 
ser\'ice of diplomacy is superfluous — (hear, hear, and laughter^aud the 
Universal Postal Union of my colleague Stephau (Postmaster- General) can 
take charge of all our diplomatic intercourse.” — Beiclistag, 2nd March, 
1885. 
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and there were many who expected that his resignation 
wouM he the result, even if it were not the Prince’s 
primary aim to get rid of a most amiable, hut not sufii- 
ciently energetic diplomatist. That in Count Miinster’s 
diplomatic action with regard to the Empire’s colonial 
policy his Chief beheld the elements of a personal 
difference such as once ended in the disciplinary transfer 
of Count Amira from Paris to Constantinoide, was 
believed by many ; and yet this supposition was not 
altogether compatible with the intense irritation dis- 
played by the Chancellor when the English Blue Books 
revealed all the impartial facts of the case, as inter- 
woven in our narrative.* 

But, indeed, the German White Books had 'told such 
an imperfect and one-sided story, that the English 
Government could not possibly, without renouncing all 
the laws of honest self-defence, have re- 

Oratorical 

framed from publishing counter-statements, Birina?rk®and 
even though, in the eyes of Bismarck, these 
“ constituted such an act of indiscretion as must render 
confidential intercourse between the stab'smen of 
the two countries impossible in the future.” f The 

* “ Wo are quite at a loss to imagine what could have induced the 
authors of the English publication to disclose reinarkH about the Grormaii 
Ainbassa^ior, Count Munster, whicli the Chancellor is reported to have let 
fall in the courso of private Conversation. In this there is a personal 
malignity for which we can find no explanation.*’— .ATorf/i German Gazette, 
t Semi-official communique in the North German Gazette^ which other- 
wise wrote: “*Tlie contents of the last English Blue Books contrast 
stiikingly frith the diplomatic customs of tlie European Powers. If we 
look back on the fourteen years which have elapsed since the French war, 
we shall hardly find a public and official correspondence between two 
Cabinets more in contradiction to diplomatic traditions than the laicbt 

, q % 
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Chancellor, in particular, was highly incensed ftt the 
divulgence of his threat to throw himself into the arms 
of France in the event of his advances being rejected 
by England, seeing that this might have the efPect — 
the intended effect, he feared — of making his artificial 
ally, France, distrustful of a lover plainly obtainable 
by the highest bidder. And it was under the sense of 
this irritation that he fought that famous oratorical duel 
with Lord Granville, of which the rapier-sparks shed so 
much light on the Egyptian policy of Germany, as 
already detailed in its proper place. “ I must say,’’ 
Lord Granville had remarked, at an unfortunate moment 
in the House of Lords,* 

“ I must say that I have not the slightest right to complain of Prince 
Bismarck’s expressing an unfavourable view of our Egyptian policy^ 
for the simple reason that the policy of the (lovernment has never 
yet been in accord with the advice, with regard to Egypt, which he. 
gave to the late Government, and to ourselves— namely, to take it.” 

We have already seen what was the nature of Bis- 
marck’s “ advice,” or at least opinions with respect to 
^Inglish policy in Egypt ; f and it will be clear that 
this advice was covered, though not quite accurately 
described, by Lord Granville’s phrase, “take Egypt.” 
As his Lordship explained on a subsequent occasion, f 

“ I might probably have used a better phrase if 1 had spoken from 
written notes, although the words cwtainly apply either to an 

publication of the English Blue Books. The Note addressed to Count 
Munster on February 2l8t, in wliich the German complaints of the conduct 
of English officers, officials, and private persohs in the Oamei’oons, are 
answered, may, without injustice, be termed a rude snub. No sovereign 
tribunal could silence frivolous complaints more contemptuously.** 

• February 26th, 1885. f See p. liS ante, J March 6th, 1886. 
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annexation or a protectorate, or even to an occupation for the 
future.” 

But the Chancellor caught at the phrase as if it had 
been another malicious attempt to discredit him in the 
eyes of his new French friends, and seized the welcome 
opportunity to retaliate on the English count Herbert 
Government for the indiscretions of its onTspeoiaf** 

inisBion to 

Blue Books by endeavouring to show that, 

“ if his advice with respect to Egypt had been followed 
by England, many a complication, perhaps, would not 
have occurred.”* That the Chancellor did this under a 
keen sense of irritation, and a feeling that he had been 
the object of a personal attack on the part of Lord 
Granville, was proved by the angry manner in which 
he girded at the English Government, its rudeness, its 
unpardonable indiscreetness, its malice, and its abomin- 
ably long-winded methods of doing business.f But 
before the echo of this explosion had subsided, it became 
known that the Chancellor had sent his son. Count 
Herbert, on another special mission to London ; and a 
day or two after his arrival there, the Count had the 
satisfaction of listening in the gallery of the House of 
Lords to the declaration of Lord Granville that, 

I can conceive nothing more wanting in self-respect, or in respect 
* Speech, 2nd March, in Reichstag. 

t In the Reichstag on Mar^ 2iid, he said : — ** I hold oral communication 
to bo the more suitable form of the two; the English prefer written inter- 
course. I have been at pains to count the Notes we have received from 
them since last summer, for, having to superintend the answering of them, 
they cause me an immense amount of work. I think the number of these 
Not/Os is 128, maMng a total of from 700 to 800 pages, and I may say that, 
during the twenty-three years I have been Minister, we have not received 
as many from all the other Governments together.” (Laughter.) 
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for the great Minister of a foreign and friendly State, than that I 
should have spontaneously initiated in this place any attack, upon 
such a person as the leading Minister in Germany.” 

By some, these words were considered as an apology ; 
while by others they were interpreted, and rightly so, as 
a simple explanation. The period of misunderstanding 
had lasted loner enouerh ; it was now time 

Mr. Gladstone . i i i i 

manr“C5iod®^’ that two natioHS, which had every motive 
of interest and origin to be good friends, 
should end their lovers’ quarrel. The pre- 
cise object of Count Herbert Bismarck’s mission to 
London has not yet been revealed, but we know in 
general terms that it aimed at effecting an amicable 
agreement as to the respective spheres of interest of 
England and (Germany in New Guinea and the 
Cameroons ; * and that it drew from Lord Granville the 
loudly -cheered assurance, “that all my efibrts will he 
exerted in favour of the conciliatory policy which has 
been sketched out by the German Chancellor,” as well 
as from Mr. Gladstone the equally applauded utterance : 

“ If Germany is to become a colonising Power, all I say is, God 
Sliced her. She becomes our ally and partner ui the execution of 
the great purposes of Providence for the advantage of mankind. I 
hail her in entering upon that course, and glad will I be to find her 
associating with us in carrying the light of civilisation, and the 
blessings that depend upon it, to the more backward and less signifi- 
cant regions of the world.” * 

There was even one English journal f which so far 

* The territorial disputes of England and Germany, as well an the Fiji 
land-claims, were soon afterwards submitted to a mixed commission of 
inquiry in London, and settled to-the satisfaction of both parties. 

f Pall Mall Gazette. 
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forgot • the strength and dignity of the people whose 
mind it aspired to express, as to utter a craven : “ Sine 
Germania ntdla solus;” and in Parliament “SineOerma- 
one member * laid down the doctrine tliat 
“ if we were to maintain our Empire, it was ‘rueBritons. 
utter madness to think that we could do so without the 
assistance or the cordial friendship of Germany.” But 
the Premier more truly expressed the feelings of his 
countrymen when he said that, while second to none in 
the value he attached to the friendship of Germany, he 
was not prepared to admit “ that the friendship of any 
country in the world is necessary, or ever has been 
necessary, to enable England to maintain her position.” 
These were noble and encouraging words — may their 
author live long, if he meant to make them good ! 
England can afford to maintain her position in the world 
without the alliance of anjr country, if she but retains 
the friendship of her Colonies, which are rapidly develop- 
ing into World-Powers. With her colonial children 
marshalled around her, no envious State, or coalition of 
States, could any longer “ squeeze ” her ; she could defy 
the banded world in arms. 

The unfurling of the German standard in New 
Guinea was a sore trial to the allegiance of her Aus- 
tralian offspring ; yet, ^hard as was the trial, the 

their allegiance not only stood the test, but many^hdps'to 

o federate the 

irom British Em- 
pire. 

the ordeal, as was evidenced by the eager- 
ness of the Colonists to rush to Egypt and rally 

♦ Mr. Onslow. 


seemed even to acquire fresh strength 
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round the old maternal flag. The “ squeezing ” process, 
which had been applied to them hy Gtrmanj in their 
own part of the world, bad made them all the more 
determined to help in saving old Mothor-England from 
similar treatment in the antipodean North. The ^rival 
of Anglo-Australian warriors on the shores of the Red 
Sea denoted the beginning of a new and glorious era 
in the history of the English-speaking -raCe, for it 
signified that the foundation-stone of Imperial Federa- 
tion had already been laid ; and there can, be little 
doubt that the impulse to this epoch-making movement 
had received fresh force from the colonial policy of the 
man who had federated his own Fatherland, and made 
such a momentous difierenee between the past and the 
present, “ when the whole German-speaking population 
has been brought together, and is subject to the con- 
trolling will of one gigantic power, and that gigantic 
power swayed and moved by the will, I had almost said, 
of a gigantic man.”* 

We have seen the strength of that will tested by 
the manner in which Bismarck conducted the foreign 
relations of Germany to her temporal neighbours, and 
now we must proceed to see it measured by his great 
historic conflict with a Spiritual Power. 

* Mr Goschen, speaking at Edinbnrgh, 3rd February, 1885. 



CPAPTEE XIL 

THE “KULTURKAMPP.” 

‘1. With Pivs llui Niiiih. 

No man knows his Shakesj>eare better than Prince 
Pismarck, and soon after his return to “ Priest, be- 

• ware your 

Berlin, with the Treaty of Frankfort in his beard r 
pocket, we can imagine him muttering with Gloucester 

“ Priost, beware your beard ; 

I mean to tug it and to cuff you soundly ; 

’Under my feet I stamp tby cardinars hat : 

In spite of Pope and dignities of Church 
Here, by the clieeks, 111 drag thee up and down.” 

The Empire which had been raised required to be 
consolidated, to be secured against the assaults of 
external and internal foes. A strong, re-organised army 
would keep effectual watch on the Rhine and on the 
Niemen, but what would prevail against the rancoTOus 
powers of the Devil and gf Darkness ? Germany had 
scarcely reached the ^oal of her political aspirations 
when these powere began to work their baneful will 
upon her ; Bismarck had not long risen triumphant from 
his ** deadly close ” with France, w’hen he became locked 

* First part of Hpnry TL, Act I., Scene 3. 
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in mortal combat with Eome — when Prussia and the 
Papacy plunged into the furious “ Kulturkampf,” “ 

But what is the meaning of “ Kulturkampf,” it may- 
be asked ? Well, Kulfur is the Gterman word for “ cul- 


ture,” “civilisation,” “progress of the race;” and Kampf 


Meaning of 
th^> word and 
antiquity of 
thq thing. 


signifies “battle.” Kulturkampf, therefore, 
must mean “ civilisation-battle.” Good. But 
is the battle for, or against civilisation ? The 


Protestants take the former view, while the Catholics — 


forming one-third of the population of Germany — are 
equally strenuous in affirming the latter. In any case 
the word, it seems, was first coined in the former sense 


by Professor Virchow, the hero of the trichina and the 
cellular system of physiology — a man who has done not 
a little to advance the cause of true science. But was 


this “Kulturkampf,” then, quite a new thing ? No; it was 
as old as the hills, and had in the course of the world’s 
history caused infinite bloodshed and sufiermg to freedom- 
loving mankind. As Bismarck himself once said :* 


The struggle is purely political, and not one between a Protest 
ant dynasty and tlie Oatliolic Church ; it is not one between faith 
and unbelief, it is only the reappearance of the conflict — older than 
the advent of the Redeemer of the world, as old as the human raci 
itself, the same contest for power as Agamemnon waged with his 
seers at Aulis, and which cost him his daughter while preventing 
the Greeks from setting sail for Troy \ ^the conflict which raged all 
through the middle ages between the Pope and the Kaisers till the 
Empire was ruined, and the last representative of the illustrious 
Swabian dynasty'’ (Conradin) “perished on the scaffold under the 
axe of a French conqueror in alliance with Rome.”t *' 


* In the Upper Prussian Chamber. 

t Says Professor Bryce, in his “Holy Remain IQinpire" (p. 211) t — “In 
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“ It is not a question,” said a distinguished American 
preacher,* 

“ of aoiy party, civil or ecclesiastical in any land ; it is not the 
question of any one Government, either as to form or policy ; it is 
the question whether there shall be Civil Government to which 
its subjects yield direct and sole allegiance, or a universal Paparchy 
— ^the kingdom of the Pope within every State and over it. Yes, 
it is the deeper question whether the nation shall exist — the nation 
in its entirety and its integrity — with its patriotic consciousness, 
with its self-ordered institutions, its laws, its schools, its arts and 
sciences, its community of ideas and interests ; or whether within 
every nation there shall be another nation, an ecclesiastical nation, 
struggling against it and striving for the mastery, even to the 
destruction of the body politic — in one word, it is the question 
between Society and the Syllabus ! ” 

The struggle between the principles represented by 
Church and State is as old, we have seen, as the hills. 
Who began it in Germany afresh ? To answer this 
question we need go no further back than syiiab«s 
1864, the year in which Prussia, under her 
political Luther, had reduced the number of unknown 
quantities in the problem of German unity. In Decem- 
ber of that year, Pius IX , guided, as be always was, by 
the Jesuits, issued his Syllabus of Errors, which summed 
up from his point of view all the “ sad fallacies and fatal 
aberrations ’’ to which human nature had fallen a prey 

the last act of the tragedy ” (struggle between Pope and Emperor) “were 
joined the enemy who had now blighted its strength and the rival who was 
destined to insult its weakness and at last blot out its name. The murder 
of Frederick’s (Barbarossa) grandson Conradin — a hero whose youth and 
whose chivalry might have moved the pity of any other foe — was approved, 
if not suggested, by Pope Clement, it was done by the minions of Charles 
of France.” 

*' Dr. Joseph Thomson, of New York. 
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since it first attempted to shake off the salutary yoke of 
the Papacy ; but which, in the eyes of Protestant Sfetes, 
condemned all that constitutes modern society. Phough 
not honoured with actual mention in the Syllabus itself, 
there can be no doubt that King William’^s Prime 
Minister was down on the Index as the greatest living 
error of his time. With their usual penetration the 
Jesuits had been the first to recognise in him the rise of 
a new power in European politics, and they kept their 
eyes upon him. 

In 1865 the inmates of the Vatican branded Herr 
von Bismarck, in plain words, as “ the incarnation of the 
Devil.”* If this they said before Sadowa, what must they 
have thought after a battle which broke the 
j^ncaniation of military arm oi the l^apacy, drove Austria 
out of Italy and Germany, and placed the 
destinies of the latter in the hands of Protestant Prnssia ? 
“The world' is collapsing,” exclaimed Cardinal Antonelli 
on receiving news of Koniggratz. At the outset of the 
campaign the Ultramontanes did everything they could 
to sow discord in King William’s camp, to excite the 
sympathies of Prussian Catholics with their Austrian 
brethren by representing the impending struggle as a 
purely religious war ; nor did the Pope fail to go down 
upon his fervent and assiduous Ifnees on behalf of the 
Hapsburg cause. But Papal prayers were of no avail 
against the Protestant needle-gun. The ruler of the 
consciences of more than two hundred millions’ of his 
fellow-mortals looked and listened, and he felt like a 
• “ Der Nuntius Kommi,*' by Count Harry Amim. 
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hunted tiling, driven out of its favou.rite recesses, cut off 
fron> its companions, and threatened by an ever-narrow- 
ing circle of toils. Yet one more desperate bound, and 
he might still be free ! But what was the form of this 
distracted effort ? The world was soon to know. 

Among his other surprising performances, Pius IX. 
had already defined and declared the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception ; but the wire-pull- 

, T • j T T 1 j astounding 

ms: Jesuits had a much more astoundins: feat of the 

o ^ ^ ® Jesuits. 

feat in store for. their Papal puppet. “ Ye 
shall obey God rather than man,” said the devoted 
followers of Loyola to the nations, “ and the wUl of God 
may be learned from an infallible Pope.” But how was 
the Pope to become infallible ? “ Oh, by our declaring 

him to be such,” replied the Jesuits. Their reasoning pre- 
vailed. In June, 1868, the meeting of an (Ecumenical, 
or. .Universal, Council of the Church at the Vatican was 
solemnly proclaimed, and the 8th of December, 1869, 
fixed for its opening. More than three centuries had 
elapsed since the last assemblage of the kind — that of 
Trent — and it would work great doctrinal and other 
wonders. In the Syllabus, His Holiness had already 
denounced eighty-four points of modem heresy and 
error. The Council would bear him out in his ban, and 
restore the glitter to his fading godhead. 

At first, the prospect of all this scarlet dramaturgy 
excited the laughter of Europe more than 
its feajs. Even had he not been, engaged Snm“Tanote 
in a task which demanded all his energies, 

Bismarck vyouldi>probably have received the news with 
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a grim sneer. As it was, there is nothing to show 
that he meanwhile troubled himself very much about 
the matter. Secure in its principles and resources of 
action, Protestant Prussia remained calmly silent. But 
not so Catholic Bavaria, which hastened to sound the 
first note of alarm. In the spring of 1809, her Foreign 
Minister, Prince Hohenlohe,* addressed a Circular to all 
th6 representatives of Bavaria abroad, with the view of 
inducing the European Governments to take concerted 
action, by prote.st or otherwise, against the dangerous 
pretensions of the Vatican. The Prince had learned 
that the Council would bo called upon to declare the 
infallibility of the Pope — “ whose superior power over 
all princes and peoples in secular things would thus 
become an article of faith,’’ and to convert into regular 
decrees the anathemas of the Syllabus against “ some of 
the most important axioms of political life.” 

Europe saw that there was undoubted danger in all 
this, and the only question was — how to meet it. Should 
it be obviated, or only dealt with when 
wXwMriot seriously developed ? At first averse from 

interfere. ^ ^ 

all preventive measures, Austria afterwards 
informed the Curia that “ if it went on' to realise its 
designs, it would create an impassable gulf between the 
laws of the Church and those of most modem States.” 

t 

France, too — strictly Catholic France — vigorously repre- 
sented to the Pope that the course he was pursuing 
would inevitably bring him into disastrous conflict with 
society and the civil powers at every point. But while 
* Afterwards Imperial A mbassadoi? a# Paris. 
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other States were more or less inclined to take pre* 
ventfve action, singly or in concert, Bismarck resolutely 
declared himself for a policy of strict non-intervention. 
Yet he was by no means blind to the serious perils 
ahead. 

About a month after the issue of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
warning Circular, Herr von Arnim, German Minister 
at Rome, recommended to the Chancellor 
(May, 1809) a distinct plan of action. This ArSs^an 

^ ^ ^ of actton. 

proposal is all the more worthy of atten- 
tion, a^ it was connected with a most tragic incident in 
the later career of both statesmen, to which we have 
already had occasion to refer. Without attaching much 
importance to the doctrinal question of infallibility, 
Herr von Arnim pointed out that, 

amid the lack of positive data to go by, there was meanwhile one 
tangible fact on wliicli any Government could and sliould act — the 
fact, namely, that a committee was already jireparing for the con- 
sideration of the Council certain canons affecting the relations 

O 

between Church and State, witJwut comtiUmg the other party to 
the contract'^ Arnim, therefore, suggested that a protest against 
these proceedings should be sent to Home, accompanied by a demand 
for the admission into the Council of one or several lay representa- 
tives {Oratores), who should secure for Geimiaiiy the legitimate 
influence she had always exercised in assemblies of the kind. Con- 
trary to previous custom, the Curia had not this time invited the 
temporal Powers to the Council, and Arnim urged that observance 
of the practice should still be claimed. 

Count Arnim thought — and the number of thos'e 
who sjiared his belief was large — that much moie 
effective opposition to Papal pretensions could be 
organised by making the resistance of the German 
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bishops a State cause to be supported, not outside, 
but inside the Council. "Whether the “ Kulturkampf ” 
would (have been obviated had his advice been taken, 
must for ever remain a moot-point. The Jesuits 
would probably have had their own way in either case. 
But it is only fair to Arnim’s memory to say that 
his detailed prediction of the internecine struggle that 
would be sure to result from the policy that was being 
followed, has been fully verified by events.* Prince 
Bismarck, however, would not hearken to his words. 
For the German Government, he argued, to demand 

A mcasnro of ^^7 rpprcsentation at the Council, would be 
precaution exposc it to ail Undignified rebuff, 

and make it look ridiculous. 

Besides, what was the use of protesting, if tlie protester had it 
not in his pow(‘r to prevent what he deprecated? The relations 
between Church and State had become entirely changed since the 
Council of Trent, and the participation of the Government in any 
such meeting rested on a foundation which belonged to the past, 
and no longer existed for Prussia. If Prussia toofk part in the 
Council, she -would naturally have to reject or accept its decision as 
part of her public law, and this would be a pretty pass to come to. 
For Prussia, indeed, there was only one possible standpoint — that 
of perfect freedom for the Church iu ecclesiastical matters, and real 
protest in the shape of actual opposition to her encroachment on 

* In his celebrated Promemoria addressed to Bishop Hefele, of Rot- 
tenburg, not to Dr. Dolliiiger, as generally apsertod, and to which we havo 
already referred (see p. 43 ante), Herr von Amim says : “ The field on which 
the war (between Church and State) will be waged is not difficult to 
define : endless disputes about the election of bishops and consequent long 
vacancies of sees, expulsion of the Jesuits, limitation of individual freedom 
with respect to monastic orders ,* the clergy forbidden to study at Rome, 
and, above all, the abolition of all Church infiuence on schools.’* Wonder- 
fully prophetic ^ords ! 
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political territory. But, while averse from active intervention of 
any k^nd, Bismarck informed Arnim that he had been authorised by 
the king to enter into confidential negotiations with Bavaria, and 
eventually with the other South-German Governments, so as, in the 
name of all Germany if possible, to make such a combined im- 
pression on the Vatican as would convince it that any aggression on 
its part would meet with determined resistance.’* 

Three months later he informed Prince Hohenlohe 
that the common representations of the German 
Governments in Eome had not been without effect — 
transient as it turned out — on the Pope, ^ weapon in 
who, aware of the opposition that was reaerve. 

brewing in Germany, now seemed less inclined to 
trust himself “ to the party” (of the Jesuits) “ which is 
animated with a fixed determination to disturb the 
religious and political peace of Europe, in the fanatical 
conviction that the Church will profit by the universal 
anarchy thus produced.” The Chancellor confidently 
referred to the Legislatures of North Germany as an 
efPective weapon (in reserve) against all ecclesiastical 
encroachment, but hoped that the spiritual powers would 
become warned in time. No one can say that the Pope 
was not sufficiently premonished. The Old Catholic 
movement had already set in ; numerously signed 
protests against any attempt to restore the “ theo- 
cratic State-forms of the middle ages ” poured in from 
all parts of Catholic Germany ; and the German bishops 
assembled at Fulda issued a pastoral, in which they 
sought allay popular apprehension by declaring that 
the Church never could, and never would, promulgate 
any new doctrines inconsistent with political freedom 
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and true science. Before leaving for Eorae, the Prussian 
bishops, as well as their Bavarian colleagues, Vere 
admonished by their Government to remain mindful, 
outside their Fatherland, of their rights and duties as 
subjects of the King. 

In December the Council met amid unparalleled 
play-actor pomp, and went on with its baneful work. 
It was the gorgeous transformation-scene preceding the 
Bismaroks curtain on a gaudy pantomime. 

^6 bavc just Seen what was Bismarck’s 
cal Council. attitude to the Council before it met. Let 

us now, as briefly as possible, detail his action while it 
sat. In a despatch to the German Minister at Eome 
(3th January) he again insisted on a waiting policy, on 
a watchful attitude, so to speak, of armed neutrality. 

We need have no anxiety/^ he wrot(», ‘‘since, supported hy the 
force of public ojiinion and the growing political consciousness of the 
nation (the Catholic as well as Protestant part of it), we are sure to 
hnd in the fitdd of legislation the means of coping with every crisis, 
and reducing the claims of our (Jesuit) opponents to a level consistent 
with our State-life. ... We require the Pope’s assurance that 
the established relations of the Curia to the Governments shall not in 
any way be altered by the Council. Any attempt, at least, to modify 
them would in the end not turn out to om disadvantage.” 

But he did not wish things to come to such a climax. 
In the interest of national life, the Government could 
only sincerely desire the continuance of existing relations 
between Church and State. But all conservative action 
in Eome must proceed from the German bishops — in 
accord, if possible, with their colleagues of Austria and 
France. All the Government could meanwhile do was 
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to . give them its moral support, with the assurance of 
legal'protection at home, in the worst of cases. At the 
same time, hy way of encouraging them to resistance, 
they were to be fairly warned of the change in their own 
political stafus, which the triumph of the absolutist party 
at the Vatican would be sure to entail. 

It would be beside our purpose to detail the incidents 
of the Council, which Bismarck naturally followed with 
the keenest interest. All the Governments again pro- 
tested against the Declaration of Infallibility, France 
even threatening to withdraw her troops from Civita 
Vecchia. Austria warmly supported her representations, 
which were also backed by Prussia with the assurance of 
her earnest desire to continue in “ peace and amity with 
the Pope.” “We cannot disguise from ourselves,” 
wrote Arnim to Antonelli, 

‘‘ that this” (the victory of the plm ultra party in the Conncil) “would 
be regarded by the German people as the renewal of old struggles ; 
for they would not be satisfied with tlie argument which assumes 
that political conduct is entirely independent of the duties inculcated 
by religion. It might even be possil)le that the Government of the 
Confederation would no longer observe that liberality in dealing 
with religious matters which it has hitherto made use of in the 
interests of the Catholic Church.” 

f 

But do not the gods dement those whom they mean 
to destroy? What can change the prede.stined course 
of things ? At first, the German bishops 
stood. Up for the good cause with an unpora- 
promising scorn of lies, worthy of the land 
of learning and enlightenment from which they came ; 
worthy of the immortal monk, their countryman who, 
r 2 
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on a somewhat similar occasion, nnflincliingly ex- 
claimed : “ Here I stand ; I cannot do otherwise ;* Gdd 
help me ! Amen ! ” But they were in a meagre 
minority, nor could their protests and their “ non- 
placets ’’ avail them. With the prescient care of the 
shepherd who hastens to house his -flock before the 
blackening storm bursts, the Jesuits — scanning the 
political heavens, and discerning the speedy descent of 
a tremendous hurricane (Franco- German war) — rushed 
the Constitution of the Church of Christ through the 
Council, and bro^ight it safely under roof. But the 
German bishops washed their hands of the foul 
business, and shook the dust off their departing feet 
as a testimony against sinful Borne. A month later the 
world was equally surprised and shocked to hear that, 
on the plea, among other things, of preserving the unity 
of the visible Church, the dissenting prelates had re- 
canted and conformed — swallowed at a gulp the whole 
nauseous dose of Papal doctrine. Th(J necessities of 
their conscience and their office, it has been urged by 
their apologists, led them to this woeful degradation. 
That may be. But the necessities of our narrative 
none the less compel us to leave them in it. 

Voted on the 13th, the Dogma of Infallibility, with 
all its appendages, was ceremoniously proclaimed on the 

18th of July. On the following day the 
wiityand official declaration of war was handed to 

War. 

Germany by France. Was, ever, in the whole 
course of history, such an awful conjuncture seen? 
Was this not, in truth, “the appalling union of the 
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infallibility of Heaven with the infemality of Hell ? ” 
The French Government, as we have seen, was opposed to 
much of the Papal policy, just as the Pontiff was not in 
all respects in complete accord with the schemes of Louis 
^Tapoleon. But if anything is clear and incontestable 
it is this, that the war of 1870 was the resultant of 
nearly equal forces emanating from the Tuileries and 
the Vatican. 

"While the (Ecumenical Council sat, as indeed during 
the two previous years, the Pope made no secret of his 
conviction that a great international conflict would shortly 
be kindled in Central Europe. It would be 
a formidable ordeal, entailing immense suf- 
fering, but chastening the nations and restoring the 
moral balance of the world. France, who was then 
earnestly trying to gain Austria’s support against 
Pnissia, was in the Pope’s ojunion sure to take up arms 
as soon as possible, and might as surely be expected to 
be the victor. Heretic Germany crushed, and absolutism 
consolidated at Paris by military success, the day would 
have arrived for the head of an irresponsible Church to 
proceed from theory to action, and recover the ancient 
ascendancy of his predecessor. To be ready, therefore, 
for this grand opportunity, the Coxmcil was convened in 
the nick of time, and invested its originator with every 
authority calculated to strengthen his position and back 
his claim to universal sway.* 

On«e at Munich, the Nuntius Meglia remarked that 
“nothing can profit us but revolution.’’ And again ; 

* Berlin Oorrespondeut of The TimeSf writing on 3rd January, 1871. 
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“ The Catholic Church has its rights respected only in 
America, or it may be also in England and Belgium, 
and therefore nothing can help the Church 
In league with but revolution.” How far the Vatican 

revolution 

rSiicnes. secretly worked to bring about this saving 
result, does not appear ; but Prince Bismarck 
once solemnly asserted himself in a position to prove 
“that the war of 1870 was declared in agi’eement with 
Eome, which securely reckoned on the victory of the 
French; and that the decision of Napoleon for peace, 
which only lasted half-an-hour, was shaken and undone 
by the influence of none but the Jesuits.”* 


* In <ho Reichstag debate of 5tli Deceinlier, 1874, on the withdrawal 
of the German mission to the Curia. The Olianeellor’s statement was 
eonfirmod by Herr voii Yarnbiiler, ex-Foreign Minister at Stuttgart, to 
whom an official report of the conversation quoted was sent from Munich 
by tli(» Wurteniberg Chargd d*AfPair(»8. It may bo aiided that the main 
ehaniK'l tlirougli which the Clericals brought tlicir anti- German influence 
to bear against the pacific resolution of the Emperor was none other than 
the Eirqircss Eugenie, who must therefore be lield, to a great extent, to 
have been the authoress of her own terrible misfortunes. Hear wliat is 
said by Lord Malmesbury as to the final cause of the war — “ The Due do 
Grammout was an agre(*abl(» and polished man in society, but vain and 
impetuous, and had more liberty of action than was gi\ en by the Em])eror 
during his former regime to his Foreign Ministers. The Duke himself 
gave me the following account of the last scene on July 14, before the 
declaration of war.* The Hohenzollern candidal eship to tlie throne of 
Spain was abandoned, and the Emperor was decidedly disposed to accei>t 
this renouncement and to patch up the quarrel, and turn this result into a 
dii)lomatic success; but his Ministers had avoided no opportunity of 
publishing the insult to all France, and the Press stirred the anger and 
vanity of the public to a pitch of madness. Hone had yet taken advantage 
of this cliara<*t eristic temper of the Eniperor. Before the final resolve to 
declare uar the Emperor, Empress, and Ministers went to St. Cloud. 
After some discussion, Grammont told me that the Empress a high- 
spirited and impressionable woman, made a strong and most excited 
address, declaring that ‘ war was inevitable if the honour of France was to 
be sustained.’ She was immediately followed by Marshal Le Boeuf, who, 
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Vast and momentous were the issues of that war. 
For t>n it depended not only the unity of the Father- 
land, and the emancipation of the German 
race from French tutelage and interference, pop®’® ’®"’p°- 

^ ral sway. 

but also the emancipation of the human 
race itself from the impudent pretensions of a mitred 
Man-God. On went the war, upsetting all the calcula- 
tions 'of infallible foresight ; and down came the Empire 
with a thundering, splinter-spreading crash. Victor 
Emmanuel’s opportunity came. The French garrison was 
withdrawn from the Tiber, the Italian troops battered 
their way into long-coveted Eome, placed the coping- 
stone upon their country’s unity, and abolished for ever 
the temporal power of the Pope. Poor old Pojx;, who 
fondly fancied that the convulsions’ which he had helped 
to conjure up would restore him to the pinnacle of 
earthly glory ! The white flag flew from the dome of 
St. Peter’s, but was this the sign of surrender or of 
parley ? 

Eeferring, during the siege of Paris (November 9), 

in the most violent tone, threw down his portfolio and swore that if war 
was not declared he would give ii up and renounce his military rank. The 
Emperor gave way, and Gramwiont went straight to the Chsmher to 
announce the fyM nows. Such was his account to me of the most 
momentous transaction which has occurred iu Europe since 1815. In it I 
do not see in the Emperor the same man who, with so much caution and 
preparation, bided his time h^^fore he attaeked Austria in Italy in 1859, 
and who with such rare per6e\eranco after years of failure and prison 
raised himself to what apiKJared to the world an impossible throne. I 
attribute this change in the Emperor, first to his broken health and acute 
sufferings, and to a mind wliich had been weakened since he renounced his 
peraonal rule for the advice of responsible Ministers.” — (“Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister.'^ An Autobiography. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Malmesbury, G.O.B. Twovols. London : Longmans, 1881.) 
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to the presence of the Italians in the Quirinal, the 
Chancellor remarked : — 

I am curious to see what the Pope will do . . . and where 

he will go to. He has already asked us to act as mediators, and 

ascertain from Italy whether it would let him leave, 

lUftinarckon and with the dignity due to him. We have done so, 
th(‘ prospects ® •' ’ 

ot the I%pacy. and they replied that they would be careful to i*espect 
his position, and act accordingly if he wanted to 
leave. It is certainly their interest that he should stay at Home, 
yet he may have to go. But whither] Austria he won^t care 
about. There is Spain, of course. . . There is nothing for 

him but Belgium or North Germany. Indeed, we have already 
been asked wh(‘ther we could give him an asylum. I have no 
objection to it — he might go to Cologne (Castle Bruhl), or Fulda. 
It would be an unheard of turn of things, but not so inexplicable 
after all ; and it wt)uld \>e a great advantage for us to appear to the 
Catholics what we really are — the only Power at present able and 
willing to offer protection to the supreme head of their Church. 
Every pretext for the opposition of the III tramontanes would then 
disappear— in Belgium and Bavaria. . . . Besides, when people 

of strong imaginations, especially women, are in Home, with the 
pomp and incense of Catholicism about them, and the Pope 
on his throne dis])(‘nsing blessings, they feel inclined to become 
Catholics. But in Germany, where they would have the Po]je 
before their eyes as a nice, good old gentleman, in want of help, as 
one of the bishops, eating and drinking like the rest, taking his 
])inch, and even smoking his cigar, there would be no such danger. 
And, finally, even if some people did go back to Catholicism — I shall 
never do it — ^that would not matter much, so long aa itfiey continued 
good Christians. Confession is not so much the thing as faith itself. 
We must be more tolerant.”*" 


Speaking on another occasion of the occupation of 
Eome by the Italian troops, the Chancellor said'of the 
Pope ; — 


Busch. 
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‘‘Yes, sovereign he must remain, only we are forced to ask how. 
We sh4»uld be able to do much for him if the Ultramontanes were 
not always so active against us. But it is my custom to pay i>eople 
back in their own coin.”’"' 

From these remarks there would seem to be truth in 
the observation of a Clerical writer,! that Prince Bis- 
marck at this- time resembled a slumbering 
lion which carries peace and hostility in its KeUcaiEm- 
breast, it depending on external circum- 
stances whether the noble beast shall be impelled to 
act on one or other of these potentialities. That the 
former was predominant, at this time at least, there 
can be no doubt. Fully aware of the danger of Clerical 
hostility, the Chancellor was equally alive to the wisdom 
of reconciling the Vatican to the idea of the “ Evangeli- 
cal Empire.” And he did everything he could to effect 
this. His own religious convictions had nothing to do 
whatever with his attitude to Home, which was wholly 
shaped by considerations of expedient statecraft. To 
the Prince, a Catholic would seem a much better man, a 
much worthier subject than a Protestant, if more pliant 
to his political will. Knowing, therefore, that a third 
of the population of the Empire which had just 
been fouijded,r and which required to be consolidated, 
owned the spiritual sway of the Pope, the Chancellor 
was most fain to avoid ‘collision with His Holiness, and 
even tried to secure his favour. When the troops of 

***• Busdh. 

t ** Bub evangelisehe Kaiserthwm,'^* &c., by Dr. Paul Majunke, Ex- 
Editor of the Germania, and member both of the Reichstag and Land- 
tag, of whom more anon in the text of this chapter. 
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General Cadorna lay straining like impatient hounds in 
leash within a mile or two of Eome, was it not the 
Pjnissian Minister who came out and did his hest to 
mediate between them and their Papal game ? * A 
month or two later, when Paris lay writhing in the iron 
grasp of the Germans, His Holiness returned the com- 
pliment by repeating his offer to mediate between the 
belligerents ; but a Power which ignored him as a nego- 
tiator between man and God, was not likely to accept 
him as an “ honest broker between man and man. 
Bismarck well knew that if the French had been 
encamped at Potsdam, as the Prussians were at Ver- 
sailles, the Pontiff would not have been half so ready 
with his pacific services. 

One other incident only need be mentioned before 
w’e shift the scene to Germany. In February (1871) an 
A cathouc address of Catholic deputies was presented 
uiumatum. ncw-made Emperor at Versailles, 

entreating him, in effect, to dispossess Victor Emmanuel, 
restore Rome to its ecclesiastical owner, and support 
the temporal power of the Pope. This petition. may be 
regarded as the ultimatum of the Jesuits to the Pro- 
testant Kaiser. “ Grant this our prayer, or 1 ” It 

was, of course, refused. Three weeks later the Pope, 
who throughout the war had earnestly prayed for the 
success of the French arms, wrote to the Emperor 
expressing his “ great joy ” at the unification of Ger- 
many under Protestant Prussia. That was wliat the 
Pope said. All the world knew what he thought. The 
ugliest moral sin is that of insincerity. 

* Gallenga’s '* Pope and King,” 1. 387. 
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The victorious German army had scarcely recrossed 
the^hine when the Jesuits were up in arms against its 
work, and busy throwing up batteries both 
in and out of Parliament. The first session ^ art^ ingie 
of the Reichstag was signalised by the forrua- 
tion of a new Catholic fraction, about whose attitude to 
the Empire the Government was not long left in doubt. 
Calling itself the party of the Centre, and called by 
others that of the Clericals, U1 tramontanes, or “Blacks,”* 
this fraction — consisting at first of over sixty members, 
mostly from South Germany, and containing men of the 
highest position and talents, like Mallinckrodt, Reichen- 
sperger, and Schlorlemer-Alst — was organised and com- 
manded by Dr. Ludwig Windthorst, who has cut such 
a prominent figure in the “ Kulturkampf,” that a word 
or two about this implacable foe of Bismarck may not 
be but of place. 

When it is told that he was a Minister of the deposed 
King of Hanover, and that he remained as irreconcil- 
able as the Duke of Cumberland to the idea 
of his country’s absorption by Prussia, we 
already know more than half the secret of his sympathy 
with Rome. He is a Guelph first, a Clerical afterwards, 
and last of all a German. Reading others by the light 
of his own wick, he has never been at a loss to enlist 
the Poles, the Danes, the AlsaCe-Lorraines and other 
disaffected elements in the service of the Papal cause. 
With every wish to do the man justice, we cannot help 
thinking that he is the best party -leader and the worst 

* In contradistinction to the “ Reds,” or Social Democrats. 
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patriot of his age. An Opportunist of the very first 
order, he is the parliamentary connteipart of that siM)ried 
Highland chief who used to restrain his impatient clans- 
men on some commanding height till fortune should 
decide the battle in the plain below, and then rush down 
to slay and plunder the defeated. As if in compensation 
for his diminutive body, and his homely, almost unlovely 
looks, nature has endowed him with high mental gifts ; 
but they are the gifts of the “ Geist der stets verneint!'* 
An orator without action, “ the oil of his eloquence,’’ as 
Bismarck once said, “ is of the kind that adds to the 
fury of flames, not that heals wounds.” Enthusiastic 
yet self-possessed, cynical, relentless, resourceful and full 
of mother wit ; a simple and agreeable old gentleman in 
private j a blindly-trusted party-leader, admirably skilled 
in business-forms and fence of speech, combining the 
starched rigour of the bureaucrat with the mirth-pro- 
voking sallies of the bufibon ; a statesman of one idea, 
yet, strange to say, with a multitude of admirers ; such, 
in brief, is deputy Windthorst, the “ Pearl of Meppen,”t 
the German champion of the Pope, the pea in the boot 
of the Imperial Giant. 

The Centre, commanded by Dr. Windthorst, soon 
showed its colours. In the debate on the address to the 
opening speech from the throne — which 
shows ite declared that Germany, devoted to her 
own domestic tasks, would pursue a policy 
of strict non-intervention abroad- — ^the Clericals strongly 

* “ The Spirit who always denies.” 
t Meppeu is Dr. Windthorst’s constituency. 
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objected to this national selfishness and insularity, 
averrtng that the interests of the Catholic population 
required, at least, the diplomatic interference of the 
Empire in Italy on behalf of the Pope. In a brilliant 
historical survey, Herr von Bennigsfen recalled the 
harrowing evils of mediaeval Germany’s relations to 
Italy, and induced Parliament by a sweeping majority 
to express “ the hope that, in the new-born Empire, 
the days of meddling with the internal affairs of other 
nations should never return, under any pretext or 
form.”* 

Baulked inside Parliament, the Clericals endeavoured 
all the more to assert their ground outside it. At first 
the struffjfle was purely doctrinal. We „ 

1 J Thp German 

have already seen that, shortly after return- KrawVEr«- 
ing home, the German bishops — who had 
at Rome most solemnly repudiated all share in the 
proceedings of the Council — suddenly changed their 
mind over night, and went bag and baggage over to the 
Papal camp. Re-assembling again in August (1871), 
beside the grave of St. Boniface — English Winfried, 

* Unabashed by this rebuff, the Clericals at once returned to the charge 
with a proposal to add to the Imperial Constitution the clauses of the 
Prussian Charter (of 1850) referring to fr(*(*dom of the Press, to the 
right of mooting, and to religious liberty and Church independenco. Tlie 
two former principles — whicli, strange to say, had been condemned by the 
Syllabus — were merely intended by the crafty Blacks as- a jelly capsule to 
their ecclesiastical pill ; but the ruse would not take. Parliament felt that 
the Jesuits were trying to fool it ; that they had the “ fundamental rights ^ 
of the pedjple much less at heart than the unlimited sovereignty of the 
Pope; and after an animated debate of three days it resolved that the 
Federal States should separately continue to regulate their own religious 
affairs. 
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converter of the heathen Teutons— they now solemnly 
and unreservedly declared that — 

“ The iofallible Church in its capacity as teacher has decided. The 
Holy Ghost has spoken through its representative Christ and the 
episcopate; and therefore all bishops, priests, find believers must 
with firm faith receive its decisions as divinely revealed truths, and 
profess them with joyful hearts, if they really wish to be, and remain 
members of the one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.^' 

The bishops themselves, it is clear, had only two available 
courses— either secession or surrender ; leave the Church 
in obedience to their convictions, or bend the servile 
knee to it from motives of conscience. That they did 
not choose the former alternative, must for ever associate 
their names with weakness and disgrace. But there 
were still brave and upright minds in Germany who 
would not stoop to worship Baal. The spirit of 
Luther was by no means dead. 

The submission of the bishops had its inevitable 
reaction in the rise of the Old Catholic party, which, 
headed by scholars like DoUinger and Eeinkens, em- 
phatically renounced the Vatican Decrees, 
m^oiithoiic adhering to what they deemed the pure 

and pristine constitution of the Church 
Heralded thus by a schism in the Church itself, 
the " Kulturkampf ” was begun, by an attempt on the 
part of the recanting bishops to force their flocks to 

^ Their principles wore first enunciated at a conference of •the party, 
represented by a number of Catholic professors of theology and philosophy, 
held at Niimberg, in September, 1870, about a month after the formal re- 
cantation of the bishops at Fulda. 
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swallow the nauseous doctrinal food which they them- 
selves’ had made a show of consuming. 

What did Bismarck think of their conduct? How 
did be then view the Vatican Decrees in their bearing 
on civil allegiance ? In precisely the sanie light as the 
English statesman who, four years later, how 
vrrote that “the Doctrine of Infallibility 
endowed the Pope with supreme sway in 
the domain of faith, of morals, and all that concerns 
• the government and discipline of the Church ; with 
the power of determining the limits of those domains, 
which he did not sever, by any acknowledged or 
intelligible line, from the field of civil duty and alle- 
giance ; and, therefore, with power to demand from 
eveiy- member of his Church that he should place his 
loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of another, that 
other bemg himself.” * Nothing could be clearer, and 


* For tho better illustration of our narrative, it may be useful to quote 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, which is thus enunciated in chap. iv. 
of the Conatitutio de Ecclesid : — “ We teach and detine it to bo a dogma 
divinely revealed that, when the Roman Pontiff speaks ex caihedm, that 
is, when in discharge of tho office of Pastor and Teaclior of all Christians, 
by virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority, lie defines that a doctrine 
regarding faith or morals is to be held by the Universal Church, he enjoys, 
by the Divine assistance, promised to him by the blessed Peter, that infalli- 
bility with which the Divine Redeemer willed His Clnirch to bo endowed in 
defining a doctrine regarding faith or morals ; and that, therefore, such 
definitions of the Roman Pontjff are irreformablo of themselves, and not 
from the consent of the Church. And if any one dare to gainsay this de- 
cision of ours (which God forfend !), may ho be excommunicate and accurst.’’ 
Chap, iii, may also be quoted, as of almost equal importance : — “All, both 
liastors and faithful, of whatsoever rite and dignity, both individually and 
collectively, are bound to submit, by the duty of hierarchical subordination 
and true obedience, not only in matters belonging to faith and morals, but 
alsp in those that appertain to the discipline an government of the Church 
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proof that these apprehonfsions were well-foandecl was 
soon forthcoming. 

The Dogma of Infallibility had not been long pro- 
claimed before the Archbishop of Cologne demanded its 
recognition by the theological professors of Bonn, all 
paid servants of the State, on pain of sus- 
rf^Papai doc- pension from their offace. Appealing to 
the Government, they were told that two 
always went to the making of a bargain, and that 
they could not he disturbed in the exercise of their 
functions without its consent. This was the first 
exchange of outpost shots, and they were soon followed 
by clouds of Clerical skirmishers who, emerging from 
their well-chosen cover, advanced with great persistency 
to the attack. The Jesuits became active political con- 
spirators. The population of Poland and Alsace- 
Lorraine were taught to regard their annexation by 
Prussia as a great political crime, and to hope for a 
French war of revenge which would free them and 
their Church from a barbarous oppressor. From the 
pulpit the Catholic clergy denounced the Empire as 


throughoui the world. . . . This is tlie teaching of the Catholic Faith, 

from which no one can deviate without detriment to faith and salvation. 
. . . We further teach and declare that lio (tho Pope) is the supreim" 

Judge of the Faithful, and that in all causes of ecclesiastical cognisance* 
recourse may he had to his judgment ; ynd that none may reopen the 
judgment of tho Apostolic See, than whose there is no greater authority ; 
and that it is not lawful for anyone to sit in judgment on its judgment.” 
“ The fourth chapter,” says Mr. Gladstone, in his “ Vatican Decrees in 
their bearing on Civil Allegiance,” from which we have quoted these 
translations, “ is the Merovingian Monarch ; tho third is the Oarolingian 
Mayor of the Palace. The fourth has an over-awing splendour, the third 
an iron gripe.” 
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hostile to the’ Church. The confessional and the 
school? were made the assiduous instruments of Jesuit 
propaganda. The State was more than patient, but at 
last it was forced to interfere. 

A lay Catholic teacher of Braunsberg in East 
Prussia, Dr. Wollmann— for his name deserves to be had 
in memory — refused to teach his pupils the Dogma of 
Infallibility, and was excommunicated by Thenrmma 
the Bishop of Ermeland. Now be it noted, 
for the sake of clearness, that, though regarding the 
Vatican Doctrines as most dangerous to the State, the 
Government was tolerant enough not to object to 
their being taught in schools. All it meanwhile did 
was, in accordance with its principles of religious 
liberty, to protect from material harm such of its sub- 
jects and servants as, from scruples of conscience, could 
not see their way to do so. The Goverament, therefore, 
would not recognise the episcopal ban, and insisted on 
all his Catholic pupils receiving religious instruction, as 
before, from Dr. Wollmann — that being an obligatory 
subject in all Prussian schools.'* To this the bishop 
replied that, though the State had a share in the appoint- 
ment of a Catholic teacher, the Church alone had power 
to teach, and that any opposition to this was inter- 
ference in its domain of faith. 

This was the gist of the whole dispute, which the 
impartial judge will see was not without its plausible 
« 

* By a subsequent general Rescript, Dr. Falk toned down the severity 
of this order, by formulating certain rules of dispensation from religious 
instruction. 
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aspects on both sides. In seeking to enforce conformity 
with a doctrine which he himself at Eome had sotemnly 
rejected “ before man, and the awful judgment of 
Almighty Clod,” the Bishop of Ermeland, it is true, 
acted with all the persecuting rigour of a renegade ; 
but Bismarck subsequently confessed that the Govern- 
ment also had been much too hasty in the affair. It 
was the means, however, of arousing its attention to 
the real nature of the issues between Church and State, 
and to the imperative necessity of regulating their 
common frontiers. 

Pending the elaboration of laws to this end, Bis- 
marck took a step which plainly showed the path he 
meant to tread. In July, 1871, the Catholic Section in 
Bismarck the Ministry of Public Worship was for- 
&hou“ mally abolished.* The discarded machinery, 
quotes a fable, ^hich was Originally meant to represent 
and exercise the rights and duties of the State with 
respect to the Eomish Church, had degenerated into a 
mere instrument for championing the Church within and 
against the State. The Prince thought that the purpose 
of the abolished department would have been much 
better served by the presence of a Nuntius in Berlin, 

* The reasons he gave for this measure were much the same as those 
which had been previously urged by Austria when, after the declaration of 
Infallibility, she promptly quashed her ‘Concordat with Borne. He re- 
ferred to the late serious change in the relations between Church and 
State, and to the firm resolve of the latter to be guided in its dealing with 
Catholic affairs by principles of law and political exigency alone. But 
apart, he maintained, from other considerations, the existence of the Catholic 
Section was a breach of the Constitution, inasmuch as it was inconsistent 
therewith to make eligibility for certain State appointments dependent on 
the creed of candidates. 
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but public opinion and the Emperor had hitherto been 
aigaiilst him in the matter. Methods of the kind were 
meanwhile out of the question, and he warned the 
TJltramontanes with the fable of the wanderer and his 
cloak, “"which the sun wheedled from him, when the 
wind could not tear it off.” 

The abolition of the Catholic Section was a Prussian 
act. The next measure, and the first law against the 
Church, emanated from the Empire.* The 
first Eeichstag had been to a certain extent 
packed by South German priests. They had 
terrorised the electors. They had denounced the return 
of a Protestant candidate as a sin against the Church ; 
they had commanded their congregations to vote for 
so and so ; in fact, they had converted their pulpits 
into platforms, and their confessionals into witness- 
boxes. One Clerical deputy — Eeichensperger — had the 
brow to. argue, that it was as lawful to seek to influence 
elections from the pulpit as through the Press. But 
Parliament was of a different mind. To counteract 
what had already happened, it quashed the return of 
several of its Ultramontane members ; and, to obviate 
the recurrence of such, scandalous practices as had sent 
them to Berlin, it passed a law (that of 10th December, 

* It may be as well, at thijf stage, to ask, our readers to bear iu mind 
that the legislation against the Komisli Church in Germany is of two 
kinds, Prussian and Imperial; and that the former is by far the most 
extensive. Within ten years Prussia has issued about thirty various enact, 
ments, all tending to define the limits between Church and State ; while 
the Empire is only the author of less than a fourth of this number. The 
** Kulturkampf,*' therefore, has been mainly waged on Prussian, i.e. more 
eatolusively Protestant ground. 

8 2 
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1871) making it a penal offence for clergymen to incite 
to ri,ot, or otherwise endanger the peace by haraft^es 
against the Government. Bismarck was too ill to attend 
the animated debates on the subject, but he heartily 
suppc^rted the action of Bavaria, which had taken the 
initiative in the matter. 

He was not long after this in advancing his guns on 
behalf of Prussia. In January, 1872, Herr von Miihler, 

Minister of Public Worship, resigned, and 

. Dr. Falk. ^ .1 *„ 

Dr. Falk was appointed in his stead. All 
men knew what the change meant. Miihler, who had 
held his post for ten years, was amiable, orthodox, and 
clear-sighted enough in his way, but his will was fettered 
by traditional forms. Dr. Falk, on the other hand, 
though also trained in the straitest school of Prussian 
officialism, was much more imbued with the spirit of 
the nineteenth century. He was a profound jurist, and 
a liberal politician. In person somewhat resembling 
Luther, he was also gifted with the energy, the tenacity, 
and the serious eloquence of the great Reformer. We 
have had opportunities of listening to most parliamentarj^ 
speakers of note in Germany, and we were never half so 
much impressed by the oratory of any one as by that of 
Dr. Falk. In Dr. Falk, Bismarck found the very man 
he wanted, and he whose name has been given to most 
of the anti-Papal legislation of the next seven years 
accepted office on the understanding, that his own inde- 
pendent views fitted him to be the ready instrument of 
his master’s will. 

To that will he was at once required to give ex- 
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** PrincipHs 
obsta'* 


pressiott. Bismarck began his remedial measures by 
going to the root of a great public evil. He knew 
that whoever has the youth of a nation in 
his hands also has its future. “ Being con- 
vinced,” he said, when referring to Jesuit intrigues for 
disrupting the Empire with religious strife, the better 
to facilitate a successful war of revenge and the restora- 
tion of the Pope’s temporal power. 


“being convinced that we are confronted with hostile forces, our 
motto must be, ‘ Principiis ohstaj We do not wish, as advised by 
some, to cut down people, but rather to educate them in such a way 
as not to make it necessary for us to cut them down/^ 


To this end, accordingly, the Prussian Parliament 
was asked to pass a law placing the inspection of all 
public and private schools entirely in the hands of the 
State. Hitherto, as a rule, this had been 
the prerogative of the Church; and the vision oi 

^ ° schools. 

Braunsberg case, already quoted, was one of 
a thousand proofs of the way in which it began to be 
be abused. Much stress was also laid on the fact that, 
in the Polish districts of the monarchy, the Catholic 
clergy — always on the side of disaffection — notoriously 
encouraged neglect of the German tongue, the best 
means of political amalgamation. The new measure, 
therefore, which would^ equally apply to Protestants and 
Catholics, simply aimed at making all school-inspectors 
nominees of the State, and enabling it to dismiss such 
of these as used their authority to its disadvantage. At 
the same time, it was not intended to substitute lay for 
ecclesiastical overseers. The latter might continue to 
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exercise their functions undisturbed, as long as .they did 
so in a blameless way. But the State must haveiahso- 
lute control of them. The Church was by no means to 
be excluded from the School. Its exact relation to the 
State within it was merely to be defined. 

The Clericals and their allies, of course, raised a vehe- 
ment outcry against the measure as heralding the era ’of 
irreligion, the end of the world, and all the rest of it. 
But their arguments were worthless in view of the fact, 
that the new law left intact that article of the Consti- 
tution guaranteeing confessional teaching in primary 
schools. Bismarck spoke effectively on the subject in 
both Chambers, alluding to the Ultramontanes as having 
“ mobilised against the State.” “ Proofs, proofs ! ” ex- 
claimed Windthorst. “ Ach, meine Herren, look for them 
in your own breasts ! ” The Feudalists, or high-and- 
dry Tories, joined the Opposition, but the bill was 
nevertheless passed by considerable majorities in both 
Houses. The Catholic bishops had made desperate, but 
unavailing, efforts to wreck the measure. They petitioned 
Parliament against it, and implored the Emperor to 
withhold his sanction from a law which would grievously 
infringe their traditional rights, and convert the schools 
into hot-beds of anarchy and atheism. Assembled again 
at Fulda, they drew up and sent to the Prussian Cabinet 
a solemn protest against the law, and at the same time 
wrote to all their clergy bidding them, in substance, 
to remain at their scholastic posts as hitherto, nor 
quit them without the approval of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. : 
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Thus the storm' gathered. Meanwhile letters and 
addresses of sympathy poured in to Bismarck from all 
parts of Germany, and even from England, Italy, and 
Belgium, Prominent among the admirers 
of his ecclesiastical policy was a stout 

__ . Till' 8tone-axe. 

Hanoverian yeoman, who ploughed up a 
fine specimen of a pre-historic weapon in one of his fields, 
and sent it to the Prince with the following inscription 
in Platt-Deutsch : — 

“ With this stone.axe, of ancient make, 

Smite off the priests and make them quake 1 ” * 

The Prince accepted the symbolic weapon, but he still 
did all he could to avoid the necessity of using it. 
In the spring of 1872 he gave the Pope to under- 
stand that an agreement might still be come to with 
the Church, if its representatives ceased to support the 
Poles and Guelphs, but that hostility with- 
out hope of reconciliation would result from t/ia,uon with 
their continuing to do so.f Another cer- 
tain proof of the Chancellor’s pacific mood at this time 
was his plan to entrust Cardinal Prince HohenloheJ 
with the representation of the Empire at the Curia, 
which had hitherto been in the hands of a mere Charge 
d’Affaires. Such an appointment,” he wrote, '' will 

* « diissen J&iel ut de olle Steentiet 
Da hob* Di von Halse die Papen wiet.” 
t “ Der NimtiHa Kommt'* by Count Arnim, p. 31. 
t Younger brother of the Duke of Batibor, and of Prince Clodwig 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst, ex-Prime Minister of Bavaria, and after- 
wards German Ambassador at Paris, who, as we . have seen, first drew 
attention to the possible dangers of the Vatican Council. 
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give a fresh proof of our earnest pndeavonr to live in 
peace with the Eomfch Church, since it must ha plain 
to every unprejudiced mind that a Cardinal would never 
let himself become 'an instrument of hostility against 
the Pope ; ” while the loyalty with which, as German 
prelate, he had hitherto stood aloof from the Jesuits 
and the aggressive party in the Church, was a guarantee 
that he would not compromise the interests of the State. 

It was probably for the latter reason that the Pope 
refused to receive him. Cardinal Hohenlohe himself 
was quite willing to accept the proffered office, but the 
, Papal courtiers scorned the idea. There 

AmiMHsadorof "'crc no formul difficulties in the way of the 
Uiejuupcror. x>rince’s appointment, but the Pope would 

not hear of it. “ What would you say,” asked Windt- 
horst, “ if the Pope were to make the Adjutant- 
General of the Emperor his Nuutius ? ” Bismarck 
replied that this would quite content him. The Liberal 
Press even raised an outcry against the scheme, and 
there were some who asserted that the Chancellor, fore- 
seeing, as he must have done, that the Pope would 
reject the Cardinal, acted in a particularly subtle spirit 
of Machiavelism with the simple view of making His 
Holiness appear in the wrong. But even Bismarck’s 
greatest foe has declared this insinuation to be wholly 
baseless.* The incident was a proof of the sincere 
desire of the State to live in peace with the Church, and 
of the firm determination of the Church to go to war 
with the State. 

♦ “ Ber Nuntim by Count Amim. 
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It was generally felt that the Emperor, who had 
never before suffered such a rebuff, had been grievously 
affronted, and the feeling of bitterness against the 
Clericals ’ was intensified. In the Eeich- 

“ Wo shall 

stag even, a fortnight later (14th May), 

Herr von Bennigsen urged that all diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Vatican should now be 
broken off. But Bismarck counselled patience. Con- 
cordats were entirely out of the question on the basis 
of the Vatican Dogmas, but diplomacy might stiU be 
of some avail till legislation brought relief. As for the 
claims of the Catholic clergy to be exempt from the 
binding force of certain statutes, Bismarck assured 
Parliament that he would use every means at his dis- 
posal to maintain the full and undivided sovereignty of 
the law. It was on this occasion, too, that he uttered 
the famous words, more eloquent than volumes, which 
found a ready echo all over the nation : “ Have no 
fear ; we shall not go to Canossa, either in body or in 
spirit.”* 

* Canossa, an Italian hill- keep (now in ruinR) near Pezzio, in tho 
former Duchy of Modtma, which pafestni to the Mark^raves or Marquises 
of Tuscany, and afiiTwards (1209) to tho Papacy. It was here wiiero 
the groai Mtruggle between the Emperor Heniy lY. and Pope Gregory 
VII. (1077) came to 6o inglorious a close for the former. Says Pro- 
fessor Bryce (Holy Rom. Emp., p. 159) The Poi)e cited his oppo- 
nent to appear and be judged at Rome for his vi(‘e8 and misgovornment. 
The Emperor replied by convoking a Synod, wliich deposed and insulted 
Gregory. At once the dauntless moiik pronounced Henry excommunicate, 
and fixed a day on which, if still unrejjentant, ho should cease to reign. 

Shunned, betrayed, threattmed, he rushed into what se(‘med the 

only course left, and Canossa saw Euroi^e’s mightiest prince, titular lord 

of the world, a suppliant before the successor of the apostle 

That one scene in the yard of tho Countess Matilda’s Castle — an imperial 
penitent, standing barefoot and woollen-frocked, on the snow three days 
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On this very same day Bismarck wrote A confidential 
despatch to the representatives of- Germany abroad as 
to the next election of a Pope. Pius IX. was growing 

Bismarck old, and the time seemed not far off when 

tions against ^ he Would have to yield up his sceptre into 
a Jesuit Pope, other hands. The Chancellor, therefore, 
wished betimes to raise the question of his succession 
among the European Governments concerned j to com- 
bine them, in fact, against a Jesuit candidate for the 
Holy Chair. 

A Pope, he said, whom all or most of the European States 
thought it their duty, from formal or material reasons, not to 

recognise, would be as inconceivable as a bishop who sought to 

exercise rights in a country which shut its eyes to him. He pointed 
out that the relations of Rome to Europe — rendered more intimate 
than ever by recent Concordats — had been entirely changed by the 
Vatican Decrees, which substituted Papal jurisdiction for that of the 
bishops, made the latter the mere instruments and irresponsible 
servants of the Pope, the officials of a foreign Sovereign who, in 
virtue of his infallibility, was perfectly absolute — more so than any 
other monarch in the world. Before the Governments recognised a 
new Pope with such pretensions, Bismarck thought they should con- 
sider what guarantees they had against the misuse of his arrogated 
powers, both in the person of the candidate and the manner of his 
election, and that they should agree as to the conditions on which 
they would recognise its validity. 

This despatch was directed against the tactics of the 
Jesuits in Rome. But meanwhile the operations of 
these gentlemen in Germany itself were by no means 

and nights till the priest who sat within should admit and absolve him — 
was enough to mark a decisive change, and indict an irretrievable disgrace 
on the crown so abased.” 
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overlooked. As early as September, 1871, tbe Old 
Catholics (in Congress at Munich) had expressed the 
conviction ■ that peace between Church and 
State was impossible, as long as this religious 
Order was allowed to continue “its cor- 
rupting and pernicious activity.” A month later the 
celebrated jurist. Professor Bluntschli, set in motion the 
machinery of agitation by declaring that “a Diet of 
Protestants at Darmstadt had resolved to take up with 
all energy the struggle against the Jesuits, and carry it 
on till they were driven out of the German Empire.” 
Apprised of what was passing, both the Pope and the 
Prussian bishops issued testimonials of a most flattering 
kind in favour of the misunderstood followers of Loyola. 
But thousands of petitions for their expulsion began to 
pour in to Parliament from all parts of Germany. On 
the other hand, “ two hundred- weight ” of Catholic 
signatures were collected in their favour. The Com- 
mittee appointed to consider these addresses found in 
them a clear a priori case against the Order, and begged 
the Chancellor to act. 

The Government, therefore, lost no time in preparing 
a bill, which, like the Socialist Law of a later da}^ 
empowered the police, at will, to refuse a Jesuit residence 
in any particular part of the Empire. But 
this did not half satisfy Parliament, which 
demanded the banishment of the entire 
Order and all its kindred organisations. It is a rare 
thing for the German Government to yield to popular 
movements, but in this case it did so. The animated 
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debates on the subject were not attended by Bismarck, 
who was on siok-leave at the time; and if he. bad. had 
his own way in the matter, it is not quite certain that, 
masterful and high-handed as he is, he would have 
followed the venerable example of Catholic Austria and 
Portugal, or the republican example of Switzerland 
and Poland, or even the apostolic precedent of Pope 
Clement XIV., in expelling the Jesuits, At any rate, 
he seems to have been glad that Parliament took upon 
itself the main initiative of an act which drew the 
attention and divided the opinion of the civilised world. 

The essence of all the arguments for the measure 
was that the Jesuits, abusing their religious office, had 
demonstrably become conspirators against 
the peace and stability of the Empire, and 
that, therefore, the Government was entitled to act in 
its own defence. By the Clericals, on the other hand, 
who were supported on this occasion by a number of 
eminent Liberals, including Herr Lasker, learned in the 
law, it was urged, in substance, that the measure was 
not so much directed against the Jesuits as against the 
Church, and that it was an unwarrantable interference 
with the civil and religious rights enjoyed by all 
Germans. But the nation was in no nicely juristic 
mood. Still smarting under the sacrifices entailed by 
the birth of the Empire, and proud of its unparalleled 
achievements, the country was perhaps sensitively prone 
to exaggerate the domestic dangers which threatened to 
Tindo them. It therefore acted promptly, and with pre- 
ventive rigour. 
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On tlie 14th of June the Jesuit Law was introduced 
into Parliament, and on the 4th of July* it received the 
Imperial assent at Eras — ^historic Ems. 

There speedily followed a series of minis- 
terial rescripts excluding the Jesuits from 
all priestly and scholastic functions whatever, while a 
year later their affiliated Orders were included in the 
general ban. Within six months after promulgation of 
these edicts, the proscribed servants of the Church were 
as scarce in Germany as wolves or as wild boars in Great 
Britain. It was said that the Jesuits had left the 
Empire like foxes, and would return like eagles. But, 
perhaps, it would have been nearer the truth to say that 
they had departed like convicts, and would come back, 
if at all, like ticket-of-leave men. 

A few days after the passing of the Jesuit Bill, the 
Pope, replying to the address of some German Catholics 
in Eome, poured out all the vials of his .. 
pent-up wrath on the head of the sinful sSfiS “coios® 
Chancellor. He painted him in the colours 
of a Protestant Philip the Second, told his hearers that 
they were only bound to obey their country’s laws when 
not in conflict with those of God and the Church, and 
bade them t)e united and of good cheer, for that “a 
stone would yet come rolling down the hill ' (of Zion) 
and bruise the foot of the (Imperial) Colossus ! ” These 
malignaht words created great excitement throughout 
Germany, and even made good Catholics regret that 
their spiritual chief should have so far forgotten himself 
as to commit an act unworthy of the infallible wisdom 
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which he cMmed. In France, the Press beheld with 
malicious glee the progress of the plot, and witite of 
Bismarck as having at last found his match in a Spiritual 
Power which would be an ally of the Republic in the 
coming war of revenge. 

Meanwhile the soldiers of the Pope in Germany 
were growing ever more bold and aggressive. In 
Cologne there were numerous disciples of Dr. Doilinger, 
author of the Old Catholic movement ; and, 
and’ by an express order of the Minister of War, 
they had been permitted the use of a 
church in which both the Catholic and the 
Protestant portion of the garrison had long been wont 
to Worship. Hearing of this, the Catholic Chaplain- 
Geimral of the Forces, Bishop Namszanowski, took it 
upon him to forbid the divisional clergyman under him 
the further performance of his functions in the afore- 
said house >of God, as long as it should continue to 
be desecrated by an outcast gathering of schismatics. 
Called upon by his military superiors — whom he was 
naturally bound by oath to obey — to revoke this un- 
justifiable command on pain of signal chastisement, 
Hamszanowski appealed to the Pope, who approvingly 
clapped the rebellious prelate on the shouldlr. 

On this he renewed his interdict in more peremptory 
terms than ever, so that, if military discipline was not 
to appear a mockery, there was nothing left for General 
von Boon but to execute his threat and suspend from 
oflice (Frederick the Great would have suspended them 
from a gallows) the insubordinate bishop himself and 
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his inferiors, leaving the Catholic members of the 
garrison meanwhile to pick up religious consolation 
where they could. The Chaplain-Greneral refused to be 
tried by his military superiors, and a disciplinary court, 
before which the case was brought, declared itself in- 
competent to act. But not so the Emperor, who, by a 
Cabinet Order of the following March — the quarrel had 
become acute in May, 1872 — abolished altogether an 
ecclesiastical office which, though created in 1868 by 
mutual understanding between State and Church, had 
come to be exercised by the latter against the former 
aa a captured gun is turned against an assaulted foe. 

About the same time Cologne and its neighbourhood 
became the scene of another serious conflict of authority 
to which we beg our readers’to pay particular attention, 
as the principle involved in it is the hinge . 
on which turned the whole controversy buiiopof co- 

Iqgiie tries to 

between Church and State. Careless of tlie Sonnp“ofos- 
waming he had got from the Government, 

Archbishop Melchers of Cologne again summoned four 
Old Catholic professors of Bonn to subscribe to the 
Vatican Decrees on pain of “greater ban.” They 
refused, and the threatened blow fell — in despite of a 
clear and emphatic Prussian law that no one shall be 
excluded from any religious community without the 
previous assent of the State, when such exclusion would 
bring detriment to his honour and existence. The 
Government, therefore, refused compliance with the 
Archbishop’s request to dismiss the obnoxious pro- 
fessors, and all the persecuting prelate could do was to 
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interdict attendance on their lectures. There thus arose 
a thorough deadlock ; defiance of the law on one^side, 
and defence of it on the other. 

It w;as precisely the same principle that underlay the 
Braunsberg conflict, which now flamed up afresh and 
The Bishop humed fiercely for several months (March 

bandteswp^s to September, 1872 ). We have already 
seen how Bishop Krementz, of Ermeland, 
excommunicated Dr. WoUmann, a lay Catholic teacher, 
who refused to instruct his pupils in the Dogmas of 
the Vatican. The same punishment was afterwards 
inflicted on Professor Michelis. 'Tor simply venturing 
to differ in theological opinion from the chief of their 
diocese, these men werf; turned put of the Church, and 
thus degrade| to the ran1t*!of social Pariahs.* We again 
repeat th8,t this was done in open scorn of an unam- 
bigumis, law, which requires the previous assent of the 
State to ‘any acti(«i of the Churdh afiecting the worldly 
well-being of its members. Dr. Falk, therefore, de- 
manded of the Bishop proper amends for his conduct, 
on pain of stoppage of his pay. The Bishop replied 
that, when the civil and canon law came into conflict, he 
was bound meanwhile to obey the latter. To this the 
Minister rejoined by again requiring the Bishop to 
counteract the evil effects of his sentence on the two 
teachers, and to declare that he would henceforth obey 
the laws of the State in their entirety. The stiff-necked 
prelate answered by denying that his ban carried with it 

^ The faithful were forbidden fo hold intercourse of any hind what- 
ever with the outcasts, on pain of “ lesser ban.” 
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{be injurious results alleged, and by declaring his readi- 
ness to declare as much in a formal way to all his 
clergy. 

Meanwhile, a commemoration-festival at Marienburg, 
to be attended by the Emperor and the Princes of his 
house, was near. It had been resolved to „ , 

celebrate the centenary of the recovery of th^wshoplmi 
Ermeland and West Prussia from the Poles 
by Frederick the Great, so Bishop Krementz wrote to 
inquire whether he mjght appear:; at the head of his 
clergy to testify their persoiml devotion to His Majesty. 
The Emperor said thaP He would be very glad to receive 
him, but only on condition of his previously professing 
unconditional submission to the laws of the land. 


Thereupon the Bishop lost nO time in insuring His 
Majesty that, on purely political ground, he ^ was quite 
prepared to acknowledge the ei&clusive sovereignty of 
the temporal power, but that, in matters of faith and 
discipline, he was equally willed to obey tlie authority 
of the Church alone. Bishop Krementz had quibbled 
with Hr. Falk, and had essayed to split straws with his 
Sovereign. He was, therefore, now put into the hands 
of a man against whom neither subtlety nor subterfuge 
has ever been known to prevail. 

Princo Bismarck curtly informed him that he would 
only be received by the Emperor, if he avowed his 
allegiance to the law by admitting that he 

^ o Bismarck 

had broken it. Driven thus into a corner, Smp w^his 
the Bishop at once intimated to the Em- 
peror the impossibility of his appearing at Marienburg, 
t 
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and at tlie same time wrote to the Chancellor demand- 
ing an explanation of his change of front. The Prince 
merely returned that, in formulating the Emperor -.s con- 
ditions as he did, he believed he was helping the Bishop 
out of a diflBculty by altering the tense of the required 
declaration from the future to the past. Soon after this, 
the wilful priest was informed that his pay had been 
stopped. The State was no longer bound to fulfil its 
obligations towards a man who failed to perform his 
duties to the State. That was all. The Bishop pro- 
ceeded against" ^e Treasury for arrears of salary, but 
lost hi# case in every court. 

In the Clerical camp, of course, the measure acted 

like a hundred bombs. A loud uproar was at once 

raised, and “ To arms ! To arms ! ” was the cry. The 

expulsion of the Jesuits, with the treat- 

TOpaiconsp&a- ment of their colleague of Ermeland, had 

exasperated beyond measure the German 

bishops, and back they flew to Fulda, where, again 

assembled round the tomb of St. Boniface, they took 

counsel of each other what to do. These grave and 

reverend fathers in God carried no lethal arms, nor 

scowled ferociously from beneath their dark sombrero 

hats ; and they met and talked with a loolk, and even 

with a feeling, of innocence in the face of all the world; 

* 

yet they were every bit as much political conspirators 
as the masked and huddled knot of midnight whisperers, 
who gather in some churchyard-corner to compass 
treason and contrive sedition. 

The outcome of their confabulations was a long and 
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elaborate memorial on the state of the Church which 
they #ent to all the German Governments, and which, 
in point of fact, was nothing but a down- 

^ ° A virttml de- 

right declaration of war. It clearly proved 

that, despite their previous recalcitrancy, 
the German bishops had now become the unreserved 
and willing thralls of the Pope. The document de- 
nounced, and encouraged resistance to, all the anti- 
Papal measures hitherto taken by the State ; and it set 
forth the divine rights and doctrines (dangerous to the 
civil power in the highest degree) to which the Church 
would continue to cling, come what might. If the 
Government had any doubts as to the course it should 
pursue, they were now dispelled, and it at once began to 
incorporate its ideas in various draft-laws. 

But, meanwhile, its attention was called to the 
progress of a serious agitation outside the Church 
itself. At Breslau, at Mayence, and at Cologne, the 
Catholics had held lartje meetings and 
drawn up resolutions, issued stirring ap- 
peals to their co-religionists, sent addresses of allegiance 
to the Pope, and otherwise supported the action of the 
rebellious bishops. The numerous Catholic societies, 
which had sprung up in Germany since 1848, began to 
transfer their activity^ from confessional to political 
ground ; and with Prince Bismarck, to see a danger was 
to deal with it. A ministerial decree, therefore, was 
issued with respect to the Mayence organisation for- 
bidding all State officials to belong to it, “or to any 
other societies whose aims were hostile to the Govern- 
f 2 
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ment.” Thus the autumn passed, in ever-increasing 
intensity of skirmishing fire, preluding the mftigled 
close of battle. 

In the Prussian Chamber the Clericals made repeated 
attempts to recapture lost positions, but on each occa- 
sion they were repulsed. The towering form of Prince 
BiBmarek Bismarck was not meanwhile visible in the 
ranks of those combatants whose watchword 

drt'ss of sym- 

was “ No Popery,” but he continued to give 
them direction and encouragement. Eeplying to an ad- 
dress of sympathy from England, the Chancellor said : — 

“ r agree with you in thinking that, in a well-ordered state of 
society, every person and every creed should enjoy such degree of 
liberty as is compatible with the freedom of others and the indeixsn- 
dence of the nation. In the struggle, too, for this pi'inciple, God will 
protect the German Empire against those opj)oneuts who use His holy 
name as a cloak for their hostility to our domestic peace.” 


With the year 1872 , one of the acts of the engross- 
ing drama “Pope or Kaiser? ” ended with a fine specta- 
cular scene. The curtain dropped on the Papal Olympus 
with angry lightnings playing round its top. 
During the past few months the mitred 
Jove had not been sparing of his thunder- 
bolts against the impious Titan who bad 

We have seen 
how he prophe.sied the descent qf a stone from the Hill 
of Zion that would “bruise the foot of the Imperial 
Colossus.” He had also sneered at the autumn meeting 
of the three Emperors as a “ merely human Areopagus,” 
“ whereof one member was a declared enemy of the 
Church.” But these were the mere mutterings of his 


ThunderboltB 
from the 
Papal Olyiii- 

f iUB, and a 
lolaiid for an 
01i\ cr. 


dared to assail his heaven of dogmas. 
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wrath preceding the outburst of its storm. Addressing 
a Ooflsistory of two-and-twenty Cardinals (December 
23rd), the Pope referred to the cruel persecutions in the 
German Empire, where “ force and fraud ” were equally 
used to annihilate the Church, and to the “ unabashed 
impudence ” with which it was asserted that the Catho- 
lics themselves were to blame for the action of the 
Government. To these abusive words the object of 
their fury at once replied by a significant act. The 
German Charg^ d’ Affaires was recalled from Rome. On 
the very day he left, the Pope received a telegram from 
“the Catholics of Germany” expressing their deep 
gratitude for the terms of his abusive allocution. The 
Author of Evil himself could not have wished for a 
better thickening of the plot. 

On the ninth day of the new year (1873) the curtain 
again rose and discovered Dr. Falk, with The May 
knitted brows and lips compressed, entering 
the Prussian Chamber with four rernediiil measures in 
his hand. 

The First of these, which had been drafted in the previous Novem- 
ber, was plainly intended to obviate the recurrence of such conflicts 
between the temporal and spiritual powers as had broken out at 
Bonn and Brauusberg. Treating of the definition and limitation of 
ecclesiastical penalties, it secured to each Church its right of discipline 
within the religious spheric, and the regulation of conditions of 
membership even to dismissal ; but it forbad the Church to pass ■ 
over into the sphere of civil penalties,^ and to pronounce against 
the person, property, freedom, or good name of the citizen ; and it 
declared that the Church should not use its discipline so as to briug 
in question obedience to the laws of the land, to coerce or intimidate 
a voter, or degrade a public oflicer for doing his duty. 
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The Second and most important Bill, relating to the training and 
installation of the clergy, provided that no one should be admj,tted to 
the sacred ministry, of whatever denomination, who had not passed 
the hnal examination at a public High School, studied theology for 
three years at a German University, and obtained besides from the 
State a certificate of proficiency in the various branches of a liberal 
education. It furthermore placed all existing seminaries and monastic 
colleges under the surveillance of the State, and forbad the opening 
of new ones. Finally, it bound ecclesiastical superiors to intimate 
to the State the intended appointment or transference of any clergy- 
man, and empowered the Government to veto either of these acts on 
the ground of the insufficient education or tlie criminal or suspectt'd 
(political) character of the nominee. The main object of this law 
was to nationalise and Germanise the clergy, and elevate them as 
public officers ; to deal with them as with other professors ; to insist 
that, instead of being shut up as a separate caste from boyhood in 
monastic schools and colleges where they would be educated for the 
service of, and in the spirit of. Home at the cost of the State, they 
should have an open, manly training with other boys in the free light 
and air of science and letters, as a broad and liberal preparation for 
their special theological studies. 

The Third Measure has been described as a law to favour and 
protect dissent. Hitherto in Prussia tliis process had cost time and 
patience and money, and involved the loss of social standing. 
All vexatious restrictions on the subject were now, therefore, 
replaced by the simple rule that any one might secede, with legal 
effect, from any Cliurch by declaring his will in this respect before 
the local judge. This law was primarily meant to open to the Old 
Catholics a door of escape into liberty, and on that account was 
bitterly opposed by the Romish hierarchy ; but it equally applied to 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. 

The Fourth Bill placed all Church reformatories for the discipline 
of ecclesiastics under the supervision of the State, forbad corporal 
chastisement, provided against all forms of secret and arbitrary 
punishment, and created a royal tribunal of revision and appeal for 
ecclesiastical causes arising out of his law. Far from persecuting the 
Cliurch, surely such a measure was calculated to protect each of its 
members. 
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Such, then, is the substance of the four celebrated 
enactments, now known as the May Laws.* For South 
Germany, especially for Wiirtemberg and even Baden, 
they presented little that was essentially new ; but they 
bore a most revolutionary odour in Prussia, where the 
Church had grossly abused its exceptional privileges, 
and where its efforts to encroach on the civil power were 
stimulated by its aggressive feelings towards the Pro- 
testant faith. Laid before the Chamber in January, 
the discussion of these enactments lasted four months, 
and evoked parliamentary storms such as have not been 
witnessed since the “ Conflict Time.” 

The whole nation was stirred with strife. “ Hi- 
Guelph ! ” “ Hi-Ghibelline ! ” again resounded from 
opposing ranks, as in the days of the 
Holienstaufens. All Europe looked on. 
lleduced to its narrowest limits, the issue between the 
combatants was clear. All the arguments ever used, 
now or afterwards, by the Clericals, may be con- 
densed in the words of the noble lord who, prompted by 
Cardinal Manning, once exclaimed, that he was “an 
Englishman, if you please, but a Catholic first.” The 
simple converse of this political theory, and nothing 
more, was enunciated in detail by Dr. Falk with respect 
to Prussia and the four measures we have summarised. 
The Ultramontanes cried out that these laws would 

* Strictly speaking, they are only the kernel of the May Laws. In 
the same month of the following year other similar enactments were 
passed, and the term, indeed, has now become to be applied generally to 
the whole series of anti-Papal measures passed during the ministry of 
Dr. Falk, 1872-79* 
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violate tlie Constitution of the country, outrage the con- 
science of all its Catholic inhabitants, destroy the divine 
institutions, and frustrate the functions of the Church. 
They were told, in reply, that the Church had room 
enough left, if it liked, to perform its proper task — " the 
perfecting of man in the sight of God.” But the 
Church was animated with the spirit of a sturdy beggar, 
whom bread, without beef, will not content. 

The Prussian bishops were promptly to the front 
again. Their Fulda manifesto of the previous Sep- 
tember had elicited numerous addresses of 

Another non 

tiom“th“()oi- encouragement from their brethren in all 
man bishops. Qf world. Emboldened by this 

general syraputliy, and further exasperated by the action 
of the State, they now implored the Emperor to with- 
hold his sanction from measures which the faithful 
would be bound in conscience to ignore. At the same 
time they sent in to the Cabinet, as well as to the 
Chambers, a virtual declaration of non possnmus. Mean- 
while, Ihe Government strained every nerve to perfect 
the weapon which would deal with the spirit of rebel- 
liousness thus beti'ayed. It had been vehemently 
argued by the Centre that the Falk Laws would violate 
the C^onstitution. Certainly this document guaranteed 
independence to the Church in the administration of its 
“ own affairs.”* But, unfortunately, the Government 
had never carried out its intention of defining by law 
the region of these “ affairs,” and to this omission was 
mainly due the present strife. 

* See Prussian Constitution (Arts. 15 — 18) in Appendix. 
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The Government and its Liljeral suppoi+ers recog- 
nised* the force of the Clerical arguments as to the 
inviolability of the Constitution, but they met them 
by a proposal that it should be altered. 

And no sooner said than done. A Bill the Prussian 

Constitution ; 

was brought in which, while leaving the 
Churches internally autonomous as before, 
subjected them to the laws and supervision of the State. 
After much wordy warfare, it wa.5 a . length passed by 
large majorities. Descending into the arena of debate, 
Bismarck made a splendid appeal to tbe Cpper Chamber 
in a speech whiclj might well pass for an essay by 
Carlyle on “ Kingship and Priestcraft ” The boundary, 
he said, between these two elemeni.-i must be drawn in 
such a way as would permit the State to exist. “ For in 
the kingdom of this world it has -ule {^regiment)* and 
precedence.” The passing of the Bill for altering the 
Constitution left no doubt as to the fate of the measures 
with which it had been brought into harmony, though 
the Chancellor still deemed it necessary to stand forth 
again as their ardent advocate in the Upper House, 
where the ©pposition included an uncompromising band 
of Protestant Feudalists. But here also the four Bills — 
without which General von Boon, Minister-President, 
declared the country “ could not live ” — were finally 
approved (1st May), and a fortnight later were promul- 
gated as part of the statute -law of Prussia, which every 
citizen, lay and clerical, was bound at his peril to obey. 

* In the sense used by John Knox when he spoke of the “ monstrous 
regiment of women.” 
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But the bishops were not at all of this mind. They 
hastened to inform the Ministry that they coidd on 
Passive re- ‘ account encourage observance of the laws 
TOVOTerep««- just made, which violated the principles 
whereby all Christian peoples, since the time 
of Constantine the Great, had regulated the relations 
between Church and State ; and that, in fact, they were 
firmly minded to resort to passive resistance. Tlie 
Catholic journals which printed their audacious declara- 
tion were at once seized. The bishops were requested 
to send in full details of all the educational institutions 
under their care, for which they might desire the recog- 
nition of the State under the law touching the training 
of the clergy. But all they sent in were angry protests ; 
and to these the prompt reply was the stoppage of Stat(' 
grants to certain Clerical seminaries.* In.structions 
were issued to all the local authorities for the vigilant 
administration of the May Laws, while the Jesuits and 
their affiliated Orders were sternly dealt with. 

At this juncture an amusing incident occurred. Tlu' 
infuriated Pope wrote to the Emperor (7th August, 
1873), complaining of these harsh enactments against 
the Church. 


“ If your Majesty,” said Pio Nono, “ does not, as I am told, 
approve— and tlie letters you have heretofore written me show that 
you caiuiot appi;ove — all •that is now being done, how 


Corres- 
pondence be- 
tween the 
Pope and the 
Emperor. 


is it that your Government continues in the path 
that it has entered, constantly increasing the rigour 
of its measures against the religion of Jesus Christ, 
which, while they do so much harm to that religion, 


are only undermining your Majesty^s throne — you may rest assured 1 ” 


* At Paderbom, Fulda, Treves, Cologne, Posen, and other places. 
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To this epistle the Emperor, with Bismarck at his 
elbow^ bluntly replied that— 

His Holiness must be wholly ignorant of the Prussian Con- 
stitution if he supposed that any law could be made without the 
royal assent ; and that his Majesty was firmly lesolved to preserve 
peace and order in His dominions from the State-imperilling 
machinations of ecclesiastical rebels, “ with whose aims the religion 
of Jesus Christ had nothing whatever to do.’^ 

The official publication of this exquisite corres- 
pondence, which the exasperated Clericals denounced 
as a breach of faith, elicited a chorus of European 
praise, and added to the popularity of a Sovereign 
who seemed to have already won every possible grain 
of his people’s love. On the other hand, the bitterness 
felt by the Pope at receiving such an emphatic letter 
from the Emperor was intensified by the visit to Berlin 
of Victor Emmanuel, who was treated with the most 
ostentatious distinction.* 

On the same day as the Emperor thus replied to 
the Pope’s letter, the Ministry decided to recognise 
the choice and ' consecration of the excommunicated 
Professor Eeinkens, as Bishop of the Old 
Catholics in Germany. He had been 
chosen by lay and clerical representatives 
of the sect from all parts of the Empire, and installed 
by a Jansenist prelate in Holland, unheeding of the 
Pope. . But the Prussian Government, advised by the 
best authorities on canon law, saw nothing in this to 
invalidate the episcopal laying on of hands, and its view 

* Vide allies p, 28. 
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was afterwards taken by Baden, Hesse, and Bavaria. 
To emphasise its opinion, it gave Bishop lleinhens a 
4ohation of 16,000 thalers — an act that was duly 
stigmatised in the Encyclica of the following November, 
which hurled bitter reproaches at the Emperor and his 
chief adviser. 

Meanwhile, true to their word, the Catholic clergy 
acted in scornful defiance of the May Laws. In par- 
ticular, the bishops continued to install priests with- 
chaoB ^1^® previous statutory notice to 

the Government. The consequence was 
that Dr. Falk’s directions to strike and spare not were 
obeyed to the letter. All such . appointments, all the 
‘official adsts of such nominees, christenings, marriages, 
and even burials, were declared invalid before the law. 
The Church books and seals of parishes thus irregularly 
held were impounded. A vista of terrible social chaos 
was opened up. 

Now, of all those who were guilty of creating this 
confusion, the most lawless and determined was Count 
Miecislaus Halka Ledochovsky, Archbishop of Gnesen 
. ..... and Posen. This Polish nobleman mainly 
tmd hk“acte of owed his position as prelate to Prince Bis- 
rebeiuon. marck, who, in the teeth of much oppo- 
sition, had achieved his nomination to a post of so 
much influence in a province still deeply disaffected 
towards the Prussian Crown. It is not often that 
Bismarck misjudges men, but in the. case of Ledoch- 
ovsky he did so. This subtle ecclesiastic, whose 
various diplomatic services to the Pope ended in his 
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appointment as Nuntius at Brussels, had been selected 
by thfe Chancellor as the likeliest man to restrain the 
clergy from* political agitation in Prussian Poland. 
But he soon became their ardent champion, and gave 
his princely patron ample cause to repeat the words of 
Queen Elizabeth of England to a rebellious bishop — 
“ Proud prelate, you know what you were before I mside 
yoTi what you are : if you do not immediately comply 
with my request, by God, I will unfrock you ! ” * 

The events of 1870 soon made Ledoebovsky throw 
off the dissimulation which had cloaked his treason. 
The source of the Pope’s temporal power being now 
reduced to Peter’s pence, the Archbishop of Posen 
became an importunate canvasser for this precarious 
fund ; and, like a second Tetzel, introduced a kind of 
beef-tax into his province, by permitting his flocks to 
substitute the penitence of a money-fine for that of 
abstention from meat in Lent. It was discovered that, 
during the Vatipan Council, the Pope had created him 
Primate of Poland — a title which presupposed the inde- 
pendence of that country and procured liim a place in 
the Ultramontane Calendar for 1873 among the Sove- 
reigns of Europe, as representative of the Polish kings. 
Furthermore, it was found that he held treasonable 
correspondence with the bishops of Eussian Poland, 
mediating between them and Borne in defiance of a law 
which reserved this office to their Government. His 
pastorals w:ere so full of instigation to rebellion, of 
sympathy with the national aspirations of the Poles, of 

• KdllamCs Const Hist of England, one vol., edition (Murray), p. 166 . 
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fiery partisanship for the Pope, that the Goverument 
was forced to take steps to prevent their reaching the 
ears of youth. Dr. Falk had decreed that religious 
instruction in the higher schools should, like that in 
other subjects, be conveyed in German. Ledochovsky 
commanded that the Polish tongue should he used as 
hitherto, and was praised for his impudence by the Pope. 
Some teachers obeyed him, and were of course dismissed. 
The Archbishop snapped his fingers at the enactment 
entrusting the State with the inspection of schools, and 
mocked at the May Laws. No power on earth, he said, 
was entitled to prescribe how a Catholic priest should be 
educated. To this the Government replied by at once 
shutting up the seminary of Posen, and withdrawing its 
grant to that at Gnesen. 

Put the fury of his rebelliousness was chiefly vented 
in violating, the famous A?izeigcpJlioht, or legal duty of 
ecclesiastical superiors to pre-intimate to the State the 
nomination or transference of priests.* Livings in 
Ledochovsky’s province, which had long, been vacant, 
were now suddenly filled without a word of notice to the 
civil power ; while poor curates, who contentedly thought 
they had settled down for life, were shuffled about in .the 
most arbitrary manner like a pack of cards. In this 
way the “ Primate of Poland ” had, with malice afore- 
thought, committed about sixty distinct breaches of the 
one law in question, not to speak of others, before it 
was nine months old. He had been duly warned. He 
went on acting as before. His pay was stopped. He 
• See p. 294 mie. 
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continued to spite the law. He was called upon by the 
GoTerament to lay down an office which he exercised to 
the detriment of the public weal. The contumacious 
priest nderely indulged in vapourings about his divine 
credentials, and about false shepherds who, at sight of a 
wolf, forsake their flocks. 

Fines came raining down upon him, but, encouraged 
by the Pope, he would not pay a single doit. The 
Polish nobility offered to collect subscrip- jjjg impriaon- 
tions on his behalf ; but he spurned their ' 

offers, as Dr. Johnson did the famous pair of eleemosy- 
nary shoes. By the end of the year, 1873, all his 
available property had been distrained, and he had still 
16,000 thalers to pay. He was summoned before a 
civil tribunal at Posen, but refused to appear. He was 
requested to pay up the balance of his fines, but 
answered never a word. Insolence on one side, and 
patience on the other could go no further. My Lord 
Archbishop, therefore, was at last arrested and marched 
off to gaol at Ostrovo, where for the next two years he 
had ample leisure to reflect on the doctrine, not only of 
passive but of active resistance to the law, and to work 
out a new theory of the relations between Church and 
State in agreement with the advanced ideas of the nine- 
teenth century.* 

■j 

♦ Soon also after his imprisonment he was deposed from office by the 
new Court for Ecclesiastical Causes, which, by the way, was composed of 
6ix Protestants and four Old Catholics. A year after his incarceration, 
Ledochovsky was created a cardinal by the Pope, in recognition of his 
suffering for the sake of the Holy Church, and on his liberation, in 1876, 
he repaired to the Yatican, where he has ever since lived as pensioner and 
chief adviser of the Pope, on affairs connected with the “ Kulturkampf.’* 
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As being not only the first, but also the most typical 
case of episcopal disobedience to the May Laws that was 
dealt with, We have devoted much more 
mtaSeaJj- attention to the rebellious career of Arch- 

anta? 

bishop Ledochovsky than we can to that 
of any of his colleagues, who similarly sinned and 
similarly suflered. Whether they ought to be regarded 
as martyrs or as misdemeanants, we will leave our readers 
to judge. But none can read the trial of the Seven 
Bishops, as described by Macaulay, without sharing the 
extdtation of the multitudes which hailed their acquittal, 
seeing that they had been malignantly arraigned for re- 
fusing to contribute to a breach of law. But the proven 
charge against the Prussian Bishops was that they had 
sought to exercise that very dispensing power which 
their English compeers had so manfully withstood ; and 
their offence, therefore, was precisely the same as that 
which justly cost perfidious James his crown. 

Meanwhile, in the autumn of 1873, Prussia had 
gone to the poll, and the Catholics made desperate 
efforts for their cause. Stooping to bitter 

Increase of the ^ ^ . 

Clerical Party, party Warfare, the rebellious bishops directed 
their flocks how to bear themselves in the political fray." 
The result was that the Clericals emerged from the 
elections almost twice as strong as before. But, on the 

In the course of 1877 lie was again successively sentenced, in ahsentidy to 
imprisonment for periods of two and a half years, seven months, and two 
years, for “arrogating the exercise of episcopal lights ” in his diocese, 
while a warrant was issued for his arrest. That, with such an adviser as 
Ledochovsky, Rome should not have distinguished itself by a spirit of 
conciliation, is not to be wondered at. 
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other hand, the united Liberals gained most of the 
seats which the Conservatives had lost, and they still 
formed a'compact majority. More significant, perhaps, 
than the increase of the Centre, was the return of Dr. 
Falk in six different constituencies. The Clericals 
thought to assert their newly-acquired strength by 
demanding the abrogation of the May Laws; but 
their motion was rejected by an overwhelming vote, 
and replied to by a bill for making civil marriage 
compulsory. 

The Clericals, of course, cried out that this measure 
primarily aimed at destroying the Church by depriving 
it of its heaven-appointed functions ; but , , . „ 
its object was as clear as day. It was the 
necessary complement of the May Laws. 

We have seen that the Grovemment refused to recognise 
the appointment, and consequently the official acts, of 
clergymen installed in defiance of one of these laws ; so 
it followed tha,t many Catholics began to pass for 
ma-rried in the eye of the Church, but not in the eye of 
the State. To obviate, therefore, the dreadful social 
confusion thus occasioned, the latter was bound to inter- 
vene in the only possible way — by basing the validity of 
the wedding-tie on a civil contract, instead of on an 
ecclesiastical ceremony ; and • by also transferring the 
registration of births and burials from the Church to 
the State. For it also resulted that entries and extracts 
of such domestic events, made by illegally appointed 
clergymen, were not entitled to public credit. These 
were the m^in reasons for the measure, though the 
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Government also desired to facilitate tte conclusion of 
mixed unions, to enable divorced persons to re«marry, 
and to provide Old Catholics with such a form of wed- 
ding as would not force them to quit the Church of 
which it still regarded them as members. Marriage, to 
be valid before the law, must be entered into by all 
before the magistrate, though the contracting parties 
might subsequently seek the consecration of the Church ; 
and their omission to do this would merely prove — not 
that the State had estranged the nation from the Church, 
but that the Church was failing to keep alive the reli- 
gious consciousness of the nation. 

The Chancellor was quite alive to the grave sig- 
nificance of the new measure, and it was only after a 
keen mental conflict that he yielded on the subject to 

the unanimous wdsh of the Cabinet. His 
notociiikotho surrender to its will was dictated by the 

False Motlier. ^ ^ 

conviction, that it is the duty of every 
statesman to subordinate his own private views to the 
exigencies of the public weal. The religious aspect of 
the question was still viewed by the Chancellor in much 
the same light as it had been a quarter of a century be- 
fore, when, as an orthodox Junker, he pleaded with such 
pious eloquence against the institution of civil marriage.* 

* During tlie dehates on the Prussian Constitution, it had been pro- 
posed to add to the Charter a clause making civil marriage compulsory, 
and Bismarck declared himself against this innovation in a speech which 
made a deep impression at the time. It was inconsistent of them, he 
argued, to have in one article guaranteed religious liberty, and in another 
to have sanctioned confessional servitude ; for that was simply what they 
did in making the validity of the parson’s blessing dependent on the 
previous of a village scribe, thus degrading the Church into the mere 
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The inconsistency, of course, between his opinions then 
and his action now, did not escape bitter attack; bat 
he had never, he said, acted like the False Mother in 
the tale of Solomon’s Judgment, insisting on having 
his will even though the State should be rent asunder 
in consequence. He was neither too proud nor too 
obstinate to learn, and to adapt his views to altered 
circumstances. Kone who voted for the May Laws, 
and who valued th(‘ir reputation for consistency, could 
possibly withhold their support from the Civil Marriage 
Act ; so, with certain modifications, it was at last passed 
by large majorities in both Chambers. 

The discussion of the subject furnished the Clerical 
foes of the Chancellor with an opportunity 
for repeating personal charges against his man in 

honour, which the Prince, boiling with rage, 
denounced as “ wicked and audacious lies, invented to 

train-bearer of an underling bureaucracy. Sucli a custom might exist in 
countries whose Constitution was a religious tabula raaay but it would luiver 
do for Prussia to substitute the police-office for the altar, especially in a 
loose and free-thinking time which offered them an ambiguous moral 
philosophy for the saving doctrines of Christianity, and taught them in 
bloody characters that the naked bayonet only intorvonod between criminal 
passions and tlni peaceful citizen. He would not admit that the solution 
of the difficult question of mixed marriages between Catholics and 
Protestants could be materially promoted by the proi)osod change, and 
regarded it as a real want only in the case of a certain class of Jews. 
But were millions, who had reraaiued true to the faith of their fathers, to 
be thus constrained for the sake of a few religious renegades? The 
Chamber ultimately adopted an amendment reserving the institution of 
civil marriage for a special law, which was only presented to Parliament in 
1859, being approved by the Lower Chamber, but rejected by the Upper. 
Save in the Rhine Province, and for the Jew^s and certain classes of Dis- 
senters, civil marriage only came to be a universal law of Prussia and tlie 
Empire in 1875. 

u 2 
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blacken his character.” * If, he said, lie were to re- 
fute everything that was written against him, he*would 
require the services not only of a Press Bureau and a 
Guelph (“Reptile ”) Fund, hut also of a special Ministry. 
It was an honour to him to have made so many enemies 
in the service of his country, and he was proud to 
think that, from “the Garonne to the Vistula, and 
from the Baltic to tlie Tiber, he was at that moment 
the best hated man in all Europe.” 

Nowhere was that hatred more intense than among 
the Catholics of France, for, to dislike of the man who 
had destroyed the Empire, they now added detestation 
of the Power which had dethroned the 
riiaifclikiVtii Pope. The Cliancellor was not blind to 
ahns'^in the iiew danger thus accruing to Germany 

on the Seine, and to Paris he addressed 
serious remonstrances, which we have already had oc- 
casion to rocord.f About the same time, too, the 
Belgian Government was reque.sted to restrain the in- 
flammatory language of its clergy ; but to England it 
was not necessary to make such an appeal. The 
Catholic episcopate of Great Britain, it is true, had sent 

* Bismarck had doscribed the bishops as “ revolutionaries.” or men 
who “placed their judgment above the law;” and, in order to bring the 
same charges home to its author, Herr von Schorleiner-Alst accused him of 
having overturned the old Federal Constitution, of having, in 186(), en- 
couraged the defection of the Hungarian and Dalmatian troops, and of 
having formed the Hungarian Legion under Klapka. Herr von Mallinck- 
rodt followed suit by repeating all the calumnies recently launched against 
the Chancellor by Geneial La Marmora (in his book about the Austrian 
campaign, to which wo lun^e already referred), and by expressing his 
“ belief in statements which had not been refuted.” 

f See pp. 41 and 53 ante. 
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words of encouragement to their rebel brethren in 
Prussia ; but the great mass of the British people, 
ever pn the side of law and freedom, heartily sympa- 
thised with the Chancellor in liis efforts to break tlie 
enthralling power of .Rome. 'J’liere might have been 
two opinions about the propriety of his means, but 
there was only one as to the praiseworthiness of his 
end. The national feeling, wdiich later on received 
statesmanlike expression from the pen of Mr. Gladstone, 
now (January, 1874) found popular utterance at huge 
and influential meetings in London, whereof the re- 
solutions w'ere communicated to the German Emperor 
by Earl llussell. In acknowledging these. His 
Majesty wrote that, when entering on the struggle, he 

“felt sure of the sympathies of the English nation, with wlihth 
his jieople and his royal lionse were united by tint memories of so 
many hard and glorious common struggles since the time of William 
of Orange.” * 

Strongly supported at home, and sympathised with 
abroad, the Government did not hesitate or look back 
on the path it had entered. On meeting rcpres- 

. n T 1 • sivc iiitiiisui'es. 

in January, the Prussian Parliament, as in 

the previous year, was asked to deal with two fresh 

measures of defence against the Komish Churcli. 

* The foremost citizens of '^Berlin also voted an address of tlianks for 
the resolutions of the St. James’s and Exeter Hall meetings (which wer(5 
later on repeated at Glasgow), and replied to the shout of “ God bless the 
Emperor William,” by “ God bless old England, our surest ally in the 
struggle for civil and religious freedom.” Under the presidency of the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Catholics held a counter-demonstration in St. James’s 
Hall, when the Pope, Ledochovsky tuid Company, were glorified, and the 
names of Falk and Bismarck heaped with scorn. 
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The First of these was a Bill for interpreting and supplementing 
the law touching the training and appointment of clergy mfSn ; the 
other, and more important, being one relating to the administration 
of vacant Catholic bishoprics. 

Apart from its declaratory causes, the former made it penal for 
any priest, unrecognised by the State, to exercise religious functions, 
while empowering the State, in certain circnin stances, to impound 
and liold^ in trust the revenues of vacant livings, and to appoint a 
})riest or vicar to a cure of souls on its own account. 

The Second measure, which was still more necessary to fill up a 
gap in the line of defence formed by the May Laws, provided, in 
substance, for thf; administration of the property of vacant sees, in 
tlie event of a substitute or successor to a deposed or deceased bishop 
not being appoint(;d in conformity with the law. 

Both these Bills were of a very harsh and penal 
character, hut they were the necessary and logical com- 
plement to the enactments of the previous year, and it 
was clear that they would never need to be enforced if 
the latter were obeyed. It were useless to describe the 
angry and stormful excitement which their discussion 
again’ created, and which ended in their being approved, 
by the usual majorities, in both Houses of the Prussian 
Landtag. 

About the same time, a third and much more severe 
measure was added by the Imperial Parliament to this 
new series of May Laws. The second general election 
„ to the Reichstag, which was held early in 

ji»TVJlvv'edi- January (1874), had resulted, as in the case 
of the Prussian Landtag, in a large increase 
of the Clerical ranks, though the victory still remained 
on the National Liberal side.* This new Reichstag 

* In Bavaria alone, which had been represented in the previous Reich- 
stag by 30 Liberals and 18 Clericals, the former now only gained 16, but 
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pronounced in favour of civil marriage as the Landtag 
had dt)ne, though an Imperial law on the subject was 
not passed till next year. But meanwhile it was asked 
to place the coping-stone upon the edifice of anti-Papal 
legislation. The frontier between Church and State 
had been clearly defined by law, and penalties imposed 
for transgressing it. These, too, had been exacted in 
the most rigorous manner. Bishops and priests had 
been deprived of their pay — had been fined, imprisoned, 
and deposed. But what did tlus avail, if the recusants 
continued to act themselves, and be regarded by others 
as if they were still in legitimate possession of their 
posts? There was only one possible way of meeting 
this last and most determined form of contumacy, and 
consistency demanded that the Government should not 
shrink from it. It was necessary to fashion a weapon 
against which Clerical resistance would be wholly 
powerless. Parliament, therefore, passed a “ Law (that 
of May, 1874) for Preventing the Unauthorised Exercise 
of Ecclesiastical Offices,” which declared, in substance, 
that any clergyman who ignored the sentence of a court 
deposing him, might, according to the gravity of his 
offence, either be refused residence in any particular 


tlie latter 32 seats, seven of which fell to priests. The Centre Party now 
numbered 101 members, who mi^ht always reckon on the votes of the 
Democrats, Poles, Protesters, Particularists, and other disaffected elements ; 
but these were still confronted by a compact Government majority of 240, 
including 155 National Liberals, and an auxiliary contingent of Progressists, 
Imperialists, &c. Alsace-Lorraine, which now also received the right of 
Parliamentary representation, sent up five Frencdi Protesters and ten 
Clericals, of whom seA^en were clergymen, including the Bishops of Metz 
and Strasburg. 
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district, or forfeit all his subject-rights, and be banished 
from the territory of the Empire.* 

There was truth in the I’emark of Herr Windthorst, 
who, as usual, did all he could to intensify the fierce 
and angry character of the debates on the subject, that 
tlu' next stage in the policy of repression thus pursued 
would hav(! to he marked by the guillotine. The ex- 
treme severity of the above enactment, compared with 
which the Socialist Law of a later day might be called a 
mild measure, was increased by the fact that, though 
primarily meant to complete the ecclesiastical legislation 
of Prussia, it applied to all the Empires and thus entailed 
on rebellious subjects of the Prussian Crown the loss of 
their whole German Fatherland. t Under this new law. 
Catholic clergymen might be prevented irom reading 
mass, administering the .sacrament, and even performing 
the last rites to the dying and the dead. The deplorable 
results of its application have formed the constant 
theme of wrathful complaint with the partisans of the 
Pope; but wo will leave our readers to judge which is 
most to blame — a Government that continues to assert 
the sovereignty of the law in spite of the unreasoning 
appeals of wounded sentiment, or a body of priests who 
declare their only end in life to be the good of their 
flocks, but who nevertheless work them bane and woe by 

* This law was finally passed by a majority of 214 against 108, or 
about twodbirds of the whole House. 

t The readiness, howev er, with which even the South German Govem- 
inents 8U])ported tlio nieii8im> was a j>roof tliat they, in their several 
circumstances and degrees, liopod to share the advantage thereby mainly 
accruing to Prussia. 
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doggedly refusing to recognise a series of laws to which 
they illight very well subscribe, without in the slightest 
weakening the efficacy of their spiritual ministrations. 

^ The new laws were applied with rigour. But 
severity on one side was surpassed by obstiujicy on the 
other. The conflict grew hot and fierce. 

The edge of the new rneaswi’e liad bec'ii piiSKoF 

" ^ the May LawH. 

sharptmed by a lioyal Order, occasioned by 
the death of the Bishop of Fulda, which inserted the 
words “ conscientiously observe the laws of the realm ” 
in the episcopal oath of allegiance. The future was 
thus securely provided for, but the present still caused 
grievous trouble. Church revenue's were impounded 
and administered by the State. Scores of livings were 
left vacant. Schools were closed. Flocks mourned the 
loss of their shepherds. '^Fhe Bishoj) of Faderborn, 
yearning for the martyr’s crown, was at last gratified 
by being throwm into prison like His Grace of I’osen. 
His colleague of Treves suffered the same fat(‘. My Lord 
Archbishop of Cologne was fined 10,000 thalers and 
marched off to gaol, when distraint on his eflects could 
no longer meet the penalty of his offences. Other rebel- 
lious members of the episcopate wore mulcted in ruinous 
sums. The Pope and the clergy continued to issue 
circulars, pastorals, letters, and all manner of angry 
protest and seditious encouragement ; while the Catholic 
laity also began to shriek in most revolutionary and 
defiant tones. But the Prussian Government, heeding 
not in the very slightest these whizzing bullets of the 
brain, pressed on to mount the Papal breach. Yet just 
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as it was gained, the leader of the storming-party very 
nearly fell. 

Overstrained by the exertions of the “ Kultnrkampf,” 
Prince Bismarck had fallen ill, and in July (1874) he 
repaired to Kissingen to take its healing waters. It was 
the thirteenth of that month, the anniversary 

Kullmann, a •' 

NhJiois'St Bia- of the momentous “ day of Ems,” and the 
Prince, as was his afternoon wont, had left 
his lodgings to drive out in the equipage placed at his 
disposal by the King of Bavaria. The promenade was 
crowded with fashionable visitors, ever eager to see and 
cheer the great Chancellor. His carriage had not 
advanced far when a man in a clerical garb stepped in 
front of the horses, causing them to be reined in.* At 
the same time a mean-looking fellow darted from the 
throng, and, taking deliberate aim, fired a one -barrelled 
pistol straight at the Prince’s head. The Prince was 
in the act of returning the salutations of the public, 
and the bullet of the assassin passed between his right 
hand and his temples, grazing his wrist and all but 
opening a pulse-vein. The quiet little watering-place 
was speedily thrown into a state of frenzy. After a 
desperate struggle to escape, the would-be murderer was 
seized and haled away to prison by the maddened crowd, 
which could hardly be kept from lynching him. The 
Prince himself, after driving through the town to show 
that he was unscathed, went and confronted the criminal, 

• By accident, as it turned out. The man, a Tyrolese priest named 
Hanthaler, was arrested, though his complicity with Kullmann could not 
be proved, and may be disbelieved. 
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who turned out to he a Catholic journeyraan-cooper, all 
the why from Magdeburg^ named Edward Franz Ludwig 
Kullmann, aged twenty-one. 

Partly from what he frankly told the Chancellor 
himself, and partly from official inquiry,* it appears 
that his motives were very much the same as those of 
Balthazar Gerard, who, after years of plan- 
ning and waiting, winged a bullet into the motiv'^for 

® ^ tbc criiiio. 

heart of William of Orange. Questioned 
b)’ the Prince as to why he wanted to murder him, 
Kullmann — whose only feeling was one of disappoint- 
ment that he had missed his aim — avowed that it was 
on account of the Church Laws, the imprisonment of the 
bishops, and the fact that the Chancellor had insulted 
“ his fraction ” (the Centre). The germ of his resolution 
to take off the Prince was traced to the time when, in 
the previous year, he had joined a Catholic Society at 
Salzwedel (district of Magdeburg), read its polemic 
literature, and listened to the inflammatory harangues 
of a priest called Stormann — whose sudden death, how- 
ever, unfortunately impeded the efforts of justice to 
discover whether the assassin was really the author of 
his own crime, or the mere instrument of others. The 
latter, point, it is true, could not he directly established. 
There was nothing to ghowthata Jesuit priest had made 
as clear a bargain with Kullmann, as Macbeth did with 
the murderers of Banquo. But there was undoubted 
truth in the statement of a Government print, that “ the 

* Our account of the Kullmann incident is mainly comj>iled from the 
report of the trial, and other official documents. 
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dark threatenings and the passionate expressions of the 
Ultramontane Press, with other things which hav#come 
to light, give good ground for the belief that the hands 
which armed Ravaillac and Gdrard, the assassins of 
Henry the Fourth and William of Orange, also loaded 
Kullmann’s pistol.” That weapon he had bought a 
whole year before he used it against the Prince, under 
the influence of impressions made upon a lo.w, ignorant, 
and fanatical mind by the fierce controversies and com- 
plainings of the Catholic world in which he lived. He 
diligently practised shooting with it, and made ominous 
remarks as to how he meant turning his skill to account. 
On the 29th of May he went to Berlin for the express 
purpose of executing his dastardly will, but on the 
following day fouiid that his unwitting victim had just 
left for Varzin, Still, he waited his time, and followed 


the Prince to Kissingen with the result narrated.* 

There is every reason to believe that, though first to 
lift his hand, Kullmann was not the only abandoned 


Duchesne^ 

another 

would-be 

KuUniann. 


zealot in whom the burning controversies 
of the time had kindled a fell desire to 
destroy their illustrious author. In par- 


ticular, in the previous September, one Duchesne, a 


* On the 29th and 30th October following, Kullmann was tried by 
jury at Wiirzburg, and sentenced to fourteen years* penal servitude — his 
youth and bad upbringing being regarded as* extenuating circumstances — 
with loss of civil rights and police surveillance for ten years thereafter. 
The trial was attended, among others, by about forty representatives of the 
Press of Germany and other countries, including, of course, England — a 
proof of the deep and universal interest taken in the event. In June^ 1885, 
it was announced that “ Kullmann has been guilty of a new offence in the 
Bayreuth prison, and has just been sentenced to five years* penal servito^^ 
for a grossly slanderous attack on the Bavarm Minister sind others.*’ 
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Belgian boiler-maker, wrote to the Archbishop of Paris, 
offering to murder the despoiler of France and the 
oppressor of the Pope for the sum of 40,000 francs.* * * § 
There . may have been no connection between the two 
events, but it is nevertheless true that the Bishop of 
Nancy had issued a pastoral shortly before this, most 
distinctly encouraging the hope of the speedy re-con- 
quest of Alsace-Lorraine. The Prince took the incident 
to heart, and threatened to denounce the French 
Government to every Cabinet of Europe, unless it did 
everything it could to probe the matter to the bottom jf 
which it did, in all good faith and zeal, with no great 
results, f 

. Great was the joy of Germany at the Prince’s escape 
from the bullet of Kullmann, and the joy 
of the Fatherland was shared by Europe. § ^“rope. 

* “ We have a wretch in Prussia,” wrote Duchesne to Monsei|^eur 
Guibert, “ who, after having brouglit our fair France to the verge of ruin, 
does not shrink now from destroying the Christian family. His raging 
zeal against the Catliolic religion knows no limits, and 1 think it is high 
time to set bounds to his fury. I, therefore, propose to be the arm that 
will crush that abject monster, if you believe that God will pardon me for 
shortening his days. Think w:ell of this, that if you are prepared to furnish 
me with the means, this monster will have breathed out his execrable life 
before the year 1873 is done .” — Pro Nihilo, p. 112. 

t Idem. 

J Some time afterwards, another individual named Wiesinger offered 
to the Chief of the Jesuits in Austria to murder Bismarck for a miHion of 
marks. The Jesuits handed Ijis letter to the public prosecutor, and Wie- 
singer, on being examined, declared that he was not an Ultramontane, but 
a Liberal, and that, acting on instructions, he merely wished to compromise 
the Jesuits, and give Bismarck another pretext for proceeding against 
them. But the affair was involved in obscurity. 

§ Addressing a surging multitude the same evening from the balcony 

of his lodging, with his arm in a sling, the Prince said : ** It is not for me 
to anticipate judgment, but this I may safely say, that the blow aimed at 
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Nearly two thousand telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulation poured in to Kissingen from all parts <of the 
civilised world ; but whether the Pope was among the 
number of those crowned and sovereign heads who 
hastened to convey to the Chancellor the assurance of 
their sympathetic satisfaction, is not recorded. Ultra- 
montane journals affected to join the chorus of con- 
demnation raised by the whole Press of Europe ; but, 
while denouncing the crime, they had to vindicate their 
party from the imputation which it cast upon it.* The 
Clerical Press waxed eloquent in its self-defence, but 
fine apologetic writing was of no good. Protestant 
Germany, and the students of cause and effect in every 
country, clung to their own opinion on the subject. 
The " attentat ” of Kullmann acted like oil on the flames 
of controversial strife between Church and State, and 
up they leaped again with tenfold force. 

A debate in the Eeichstag in the following De- 
cember gave some indication of their strength. In 


me was not directed against my j)orson, but the cause to which I have 
devoted my life — the unity, independence, and freedom of Germany. And 
even if 1 had died for that great cause, what more would it have been than 
what has happened to thousands of our countrymen who, throe years ago, 
gave up their blood and lives upon the battle-field ? But the great work 
which I have helped to begin with my poor powers will not be brought to 
naught by such means as that from which God has graciously preserved 
me. It will be finished by the force of the »nnited German peoples.” 

* “ It is not incredible,” wrote the Germania, chief Clerical organ, 
that in consequence of the steady persecution of our party and our Church, 
an amount of hatred, rage, and passion may be bred in the breasts of 
some individuals, which may at last burst forth in rebellion against all 
law, both human and divine ; but it is incredible that any dispassionately 
thinking, man should recklessly impute to a whole party an excess com* 
mitted by one or several of its meml^rs,” 
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the course of a speech, in which the Bavarian 
(Catholic) deputy, Herr Jorg, savagely assailed what 
he called the “ diplomatic juggling ” of 
the Chancellor, he referred to the Spanish coawSi^’M“ 
question* as having “fallen from heaven 
at a time when the crime of a crack-brained fellow 
had sent a great part of Germany into actual fits 
of delirium.” In his scathing reply the Prince 
solemnly assured the House that the assassin, whom 
he had interviewed himself, was in no wise half- 
witted, but in the full possession of all his faculties, 
and the self-avowed champion of the Clerical cause. 
“Yes, gentlemen,” he said with a terrible look, “you 
.may push away the man from you as you like, but he 
himself clings tightly to your coat-tails.” On the 
Eight, and on the Left, these words were received with 
a storm of cheers, whilst the Centre was convulsed with 
rage. The German Parliament had never yet witnessed 
such an angry uproar. 

Blow followed upon blow in quick and pitiless succes- 
sion. On the day after that wrathful scene, the Chan- 
cellor announced the withdrawal of the Imperial Mission 
from the Curia. His resolution had been „„ 

The German 

sudden. When first laid before Parliament, 
on the 4th of November, the budget had 
contained the usual charge for the salary of the German 
Minister at the Vatican ; but lo ! when the estimates 
now came on for debate, the item had disappeared. 
The “ Blacks ” were beside themselves. But their 


. * Vide ante, p. 56. 
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leader had speech enough left to pour forth his pro- 
phetic ire, and he compared this new attack i>n the 
Bomish Church to the vain assaults of the Titans 
against the Gods — a simile which would have much 
better described the antagonism of the “Pearl of 
Meppen ” himself to the Prince-Chancellor. 

The latter was far from unwillin", he said, to recognise the Pope 
as the spiritual head of the Catholic Church ; but the mere fact of 
His Holiness being the chief of a creed which had adherents in 
Germany was no reason in itself why Germany should send a 
diplomatic representative to him, any more than that the Emperor 
of Russia, who had great numbers of Armenian subjects, should 
(accredit a Minister on their account to the Patriarch of Armenia. 
It had come to this, that Germany meanwhile had really no more 
diplomatic business to transact with the Vatican. The erasure of, 
the budget item in question was a matter of sheer political 
decency in view of the outrageous claims preferred by the Pope, 
the concession of which by any independent State would be tanta- 
mount to its passage under an ecclesiastical “ Caudine yoke.” As 
long as the Holy Father stirred up subjects of the Empire to 
rebellion, he must expect his diplomatic existence to be utterly 
ignored by it. 

In less than a week from this time, there occurred a 
memorable incident in connection with the prevailing 
struggle. On the 11th December, Dr. 
Majunke, priest, and editor of the Ultra- 
montane Germania, was seized and put in 
gaol on the strength of a sentence of a year’s imprison- 
ment for libelling the Government. On the second day 
after Kullinann’s murderous attempt, the authorities 
had been ordered to deal with the Catholic Press, and 
with propagandist societies under the influence of the 
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Jesuits, according to the utmost rigour of the law ; and 
Herr Majunk^ was one of the first and most conspicuous 
victims of this policy of vigilance and repression. He 
was found guilty, but eluded immediate arrest, and, 
relying on the fancied immunity of deputies, returned 
to take his seat in the Eeichstag. 

Dr. Lasker at once asked whether his imprisonment 
was in accordance with the Constitution. The proper 
committee replied that it was not at variance 
with it. A fortnight previously the House ceiu>r’s“”flret 

^ ^ ^ Canosaa.” 

had rejected a motion for the liberation of 
the Social-Democratic deputies — Ilasenclever, Bebel, 
and Most — on which occasion the Chancellor had 
aleclared the basis of the Centre and the Socialists to 
be identical. But the party mood was now somewhat 
changed ; and at length it was declared “ essential to 
the dignity of Parliament — either by inh'rpretatjon, or 
alteration of the Constitution — to obviate the possi- 
bility of any deputy being again arrested during the 
session, without the sanction of the House.” The 
acceptance of this motion by a narrow majority Was 
loudly extolled by the Catholic Press as a decided 
victory for its cause. “On a snowy winter day,” said 
one Ultramontane print, “ Bismarck has found his first 
Canossa ” (on his bare and penitent knees) “ before 
Majunk4, in the castle-court of Pldtzensee.” * 

Regarding this as a vote of censure, the Chancellor 
resigned. But the Emperor bade him put his resignation 
back into his pocket, and be of good cheer. Similar 

♦ The Millbank Prison of Berlin. 


V 
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encouragement was not long in coming from another 
quarter. The indispensable merits of the Chancellor 

had lately been more conspicuously than 
whelming vote evcr brouffht to light by certain diplomatic 

of confidence. ^ ^ ^ 

revelations in connection with the Amim 
trial ; and Parliament itself, which the mere rumour of 
the Prince’s intention had frightened, resolved to relieve 
him from any apprehension that might have been created 
in his mind by the Majunk6 episode. Profiting by a 
motion of Dr. Windthorst for the refusal of the secret 
service money, Herr von Bennigsen bitterly rebuked 
the Clericals for their perverse hostility to the Empire, 
and asked for a special vote of confidence in the dis- 
heartened Chancellor, whose great and ever more apparent, 
merits he warmly eulogised. The Clericals, the Poles, 
and the Social Democrats were the only ones who op- 
posed the motion, which was overwhelmingly carried. 
Eadiant with fresh confidence and hope, the Prince, 
in full uniform, hastened from the Palace to the 


House of Parliament, where he cordially shook hands 
with its President, and with his Liberal champion, 
Bennigsen. 

But to the regular course of the “ Kulturkampf ” we 
must now return. We saw how, on the day following 



« 

the “ attempt ” of KuUmann, Bismarck an- 

More provoca- 
tion to the 
Pope. 

Mission from Eome. The prisoner of the 


nounced the withdrawal of the Imperial 


Vatican was vexed enough at this; but what was his 


rage when, shortly afterwards, Bismarck published his 
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circulax despatch on the election of the next Pope?* 
The 'aim of this despatch, it may be repeated, was 
simply to alarm the European Governments against the 
pretensions of Pius IX., and to induce them to take 
timely precautions against a similar abuse of power on 
the part of his successor. In a long-winded “ collective 
declaration,” the German bishops hastened to protest 
against the assertion that the Vatican Decrees had made 
them irresponsible agents and instruments of an absolute 
Sovereign. Meanwhile the Bishop of Paderhorn, who 
had already been imprisoned, was deposed from office ; 
the law for making civil marriage in Prussia compulsory 
was merged in one for the whole Empire ; and the 
» thunderbolt, which the Papal Jove had been wrathfully 
forging, was now launched in the shape of the famous 
Encyclica of 5th February, 1875. 

In this display of earthly pride and dictatorial pre- 
sumption, Pius IX. had almost equalled Gregory VII. 
He stormed at the “godless” chiefs of the Athunaoiboit 
Empire, and their policy of “ brute force ; ” 
he lauded the conduct of the rebellious bishops ; and he 
solemnly declared to the whole Catholic world that the 
May Laws, as infringing the divine constitution of the 
Church, were “ null and void,” and of no binding force 
on any of its members. Here was a foreign potentate 
who took 'advantage of his vast power over the con- 
sciences of his spiritual subjects to stir them up against 
the laws of their temporal rulers. This was surely an 

• Of 14th May, 1872, of which we have already given the substance at 
p. 282 anUe. 

V 2 
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attempt with a vengeance' to establish imperium in 
imperio.* Well might the official Press of Prussia 
write that the action of the Pope himself now clearly- 
confirmed the words of the Nuntius Meglia.f that the 
Catholic Church, if need be, would seek the aid of 
revolution. On the other hand, the tone of the Clerical 
journals became more daring and defiant than ever. 
“ Many a one,” wrote the Germania, in comparing Kull- 
mann’s deed with the acts of the Imperial Oovemment, 

“many a one who drove the murderous steel, or winged the 
deadly lead, will seem morally purer, and fare better before the 
judgment-seat of God, than those murderers of truth, innocence, anti 
honour.’’ 

If ever there had been any doubt as to the real mino 
of Rome, it was now dispelled. She had boldly dropped 

The “Bread- conspirator’s mask, and stood before the 

Basket Law.* world in all the avowed war-drapery of the 

Vatican Decrees. The Pope had spoken ; Prince Bis- 
marck would act. He would show by one crowning 
proof who was really sovereign in Prussia. Within a 
month, therefore, from the appearance of the Encyclica, 
the Chamber was asked to pass a measure popularly 
called the “ Stoppage of Pay,” or “ Bread-Basket Law.”! 

* The Westphalian Mercury, wliich first published the Encyclica, was 
at once coufiseatod ; and the Clericals, tliercfore, had recourse to a most 
crafty device for defeating the order forbidd'ug its publication either from 
the pulpit or in the Press. A.mid a frightful tumult,’’ one of their 
number managed to read it aloud in the Landtag, so that the document 
might be printed with impunity in a fair report of tlie proceedings. Hence- 
forth, however, it was agreed that no papers could be read out in the 
House without the approval of the President, ' 

t Vide, p. 261 ante^ 

J Sperrgesetz or Brodkorhgesetz of 22ad April, 1875. 
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Directed against ecclesiastical rebels, not only in esse but 
also m posse, it declared, in substance, that thenceforth 
all payments hitherto made by the State to the Catholic 
Church would cease, but be resumed as soon as ever the 
clergy thus deprived of their regular incomes should give 
a written promise of unconditional obedience to all the 
laws of the realm. The government-grants to the 
Church of Rome were mainly drawn from the secularised 
properties of the latter, and were guaranteed under 
certain conditions by a royal sanction of the Bull De 
Salute Animarum, a diplomatic achievement of the 
historian Niebuhr. But these conditions, it was now 
clear, had been flagrantly broken ; and so it was equally 
the right and the duty of the State not to salary opposi- 
tion to its laws. To continue doing so would have been 
as foolish of Prussia, as it would have been fatal for 
G-erraany to subsidise Prance with men and money 
during the war of 1870 . 

The bishops, as usual, laid what was at once an 
angry protest and an imploring appeal at the feet of 
the Eniperor. But His Majesty, through his Cabinet, 
answered them with equal dignity and force. The 
bishops averred that an oath of subiection 

^ ^ Bismarck 

of the kind required of them was irrecon- ® knowuie 
cilable with the conscience of a Christian. beSJer^than 

• any of them/* 

They were asked, in turn, how they could 
reconcile their present attitude with their previous 
opposition to the Vatican Decrees. They compared 
themselves with the apostles who preferred death to 
compliance with laws. “ forbidding them to preach divine 
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truth.” It was “ untrue,” they were told, that the May 
Laws did anything of the kind. Parliament did not 
need much persuasion on the subject of the new 
measure ; and even many Protestant Feudalists in the 
Upper House, who had previously opposed Dr. Falk’s 
legislation, now supported a bill intended to enforce 
respect for existing laws. But it was not passed without 
desperate opposition on the jjart of the Clericals. They 
argued that the stoppage of their pay was a high-handed 
breach of treaty-rights. Dr. Windthorst accused the 
Chancellor of not knowing law enough to enable him to 
pass an ordinary examination. The Prince was willing 
to admit his comparative ignorance of jurisprudence, 
but claimed “ to know the will of God better than any of 
them.” He was quite ready to “ obey God rather than 
man,” but he believed he did so in “ serving a King by 
God’s grace in the interests of the public weal.” The 
law in question would probably not have the desired 
effect; it might not force the foe to surrender; the 
clergy would doubtless be more richly salaried by private 
charity. But the State was bent on doing its duty, 
irrespective of results. “ Acting ‘with God for King and 
country,’ it was resolved to stand up for the freedom of 
the German nation against the machinations of the 
Jesuits and the Pope.”* 

* A curious incident occurred daring the debate on the first reading 
of the Bread-Basket Bill. Professor yon Sybel took occasion to describe 
the contents of a novel called “ Die Beiohsfeinde ” (Foes of the Empire) by 
Konrad von Bolandeu (Konrad Bischoff), an Ultramontane writer who 
set himself the task of ** enlightening the people with romances on the lies 
of history,” and was rewarded for his pains by being made a Privy 
Ghamberkin to Pins IX. In the “ Beichafeinde,'* said Professor SybeL 
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Meanwhile, Dr. Falk had not been idle. The 
Clerioals still cried out that all these new laws violated 
the Constitution. They had been driven out of most 
of their other positions, and it was now . ' , 

^ Amputation of 

resolved to expel them from this one also. guuiu^iT™' 
We have already seen that the Constitution 
had been adapted to the sense of the first series of May 
Laws. But, even in their new form, Bismarck looked 
upon the altered clauses as diseased limbs, so he deter- 
mined to cut off what he could not cure. It was a 
serious thing, he said, to do, Imt circumstances left him 
no choice. Perhaps, at heart, he was not sorry to see 
violent hands laid upon a document, the concoction of 
which (in 1849) he had beheld with so much aversion 
and pain. He was doubtless, liowcver, right in saying 
that, had the Church of Eome in 1850 advanced the 
claims it urged a score of years later, the articles in 
question would never have been admitted into the 
Constitution. Why, then, should they not now be 
expunged from it? Simply put, he argued, these clauses 
placed the supreme direction of the Church’s affairs in 
the hands of a usurping Pope, who, as he again most 
vividly detailed, actually raised taxes in Prussia, and 

the author described the j)ersecution of the Christians under the Emperor 
Diocletian, a good old man but a weak ruler, completely under the malign 
influence of his Minister Marcus Trebouius, a six-feet high, bald-headed 
man of devilish cruelty. The latter, always referred to (in the novel) as 
“ Mark,^* was at last seized by the Nemesis and sank out of sight in a 
swamp. At this moment the original of “ Mark ” entered the Hall of 
Assembly in the person of the Emperor William’s great Chancellor, look- 
ing his very best, when the House, to his great bewilderment, broke out 
into uncontrollable mirth and salvoes of applause. 
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was served . by an officious Press unsurpassed for its 
efficiency, by an army of clergy unparalleled fo» their 
zeal, and by a network of societies sworn to his interests. 
The debates on the subject were as fierce and personal 
as ever. But there was no doubt as to the issue. 
Liberals wbo had championed, and reactionaries who 
had opposed the Constitution, now combined to blot out, 
as with a brush, those of its articles which the Church 
had hitherto regarded as the sacred charter of its inde- 
pendence. An important breach in the fortifications of 
the State was thus built up, and Bismarck declared that, 
not mitil all the remaining gaps in his line of defence 
had been siinilarly filled, would he think for a moment 
of holding parley with the besiegers. 

But to the filling up of these gaps he at once pro- 
ceeded. They were three in number, and in each he 
respectively placed a remedial measure : one, called the 
Moro Falk ** Cloister Law,” dissolving and expelling from 
Laws. Prussia all religious Orders whatever, save 
purely Samaritan ones ; another, entrusting the adminis- 
tration of Church property in Catholic parishes partly to 
the congregations themselves, partly to the State ; and 
a third, securing to Old Catholics the continued use and. 
enjoyment of Churches and Church funds,* of which the 
bishops, treating them as damnable heretics, had endea- 
voured to deprive them. The Bread-Basket and the 
Cloister Laws have been well described as forming a 

All other monasterial societies were to he dissolved within six 
months, and the establishment of no new ones pem^itted. Their funds, 
Ac., were not to be confiscated, but only administered meanwhile by the 
State on behalf of the members of the dissolved foundations. 
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strategic whole, one being meant to cut the enemy off 
from bis commissariat supplies, the other to rob him of 
the bulk of his troops. The Jesuits and their, kindred 
Orders had already been packed out of the country ; but 
what did this avail, if the nine thousand other con- 
federated agents of the Pope left behind continued their 
revolutionary work with redoubled zeal? There was 
nothing for it, in the opinion of the Government, but to 
act on the advice of John Knox, and drive away the 
rooks by destroying their nests. This was certainly a 
harsh and high-handed jnoceeding, but it found ardent 
support from men who passed for the most liberal and 
enlightened of their nation. Even the clause permitting 
listers of Mercy to continue their work on sufferance 
was but grudgingly approved, and great opposition was 
offered to the four years’ period of grace asked, from 
obvious reasons, for purely educational Orders. 

The second measure above-mentioned was not so 
much a combative as an organic law, and gave Catholic 
communes, in conjunction with the State, a large share 
in the administration of all business, especially money 
matters, affecting their Churches.* It had been found, 
to speak of nothing else, that ecclesiastical peculation, 
or call it financial disorder, on an enormous scale had 
been practised in the see of Posen. One Clerical speaker 
justly described this law 'as “democratising” the 
government of the Church. Of a piece with it was a 

• It may as well be here stated, for the sake of unity, that this 
measure was supplemented in the following year (7th June, 1876) by a 
comprehensive and stringent “ Law, touching the Rights of the State* iu 
its Supervision of the Administration of Means in Catholic Dioceses.’’ 
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Ministerial Order of Dr. Falk, forbidding the alienation 
of real property belonging to the Church without the 
consent of the State. It was to no purpose that the 
bishops again protested that the Law in question 
violated the divine rights of the Church, and that Dr. 
Windthorst solemnly warned pious founders that private 
property in Prussia was no longer sacred. The Landtag 
hastened to gratify the Oovernment by passing this, 
as it initiated the third and remaining Bill, touching 
the rights of the Old Catholics. 

Affecting to be entirely neutral in matters of 
doctrine, the State still continued to look upon the 
followers of Dr. Dollinger as no less members of the 
llomish Church than the adherents of Pius IX. Making, 
no distinction between them in theory, it was also bound 
to hold the balance evenly between them in practice. 
We have seen how it bad recognised Bishop Reinkens 
as elected chief of the Old Catholics, and maintained in 
their posts at Bonn four professors of that sect whom 
Melchers of Cologne had banned and sought to oust. 
But it was now asked by Parliament to do more. The 
Vaticanists might dogmatise and excommunicate as 
much as ever they liked, but the Government admitted 
the force of the popular argument that their victims 
should not be deprived of a place to worship in, or of 
their rightful share in the enjoyment of the general 
funds and bounties of the Church. 

Such) then, is the substance of the laws that may 
be said to have completed the works of fortification 
which Prince Bismarck deemed indispensaWe for pro- 
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tecting the State from Papal assault. By the Bread- 
Basket*Law, the clergy had to choose between hunger 
and submission ; by the Cloister Law, their auxiliary 
forces were swept away ; the alteration of the Constitu- 
tion deprived them of their last legal resort ; a fourth 
measure greatly curtailed their budget and administra- 
tive powers ; and by a fifth they were taught that, 
while determined to safeguard civil freedom and alle- 
giance from the dogged attacks of a \isurping Church, 
the Government was equally resolved to secure to all 
its subjects the inherited blessings of religious liberty. 
Yet, with all these new and nece.ssary shackles on 
their limbs, the Eomish hierarchy could not show 
that they were less free, if they chose, to perform what 
Dr. Falk had justly described as their sole and simple 
function — “ the perfecting of man in the sight of 
God.” 

But while Bismarck had thus made all secure within 
his entrenched camp, he was also careful to guard its 
approaches from without. In the spring of 1875, 
shortly after the appearance of the En- 
cyclica, he had drawn the attention of the comrantee 
Italian Government to the international 
dangers of its law which guaranteed certain political 
privileges to the Pope, without imposing conditions that 
might restrain him from seeking to infringe the rights 
of foreign Sovereigns. It was intolerable, he thought, 
that the Pontiff — who had been deprived of his 
temporal power — should now really be much better off 
than before, seeing that he had been made invulnerable 
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as well as infallible, and could safely launch his bolts 
at will from behind the cover of his Italian protector. 
But, while admitting the disadvantages of the Q-uarantee 
Law, the Italian Grovemment was prevented hy religious 
and otlier considerations from gratifying the desire of 
Bismarck that it should be modified.* 

About this time, however, the Chancellor was more 
successful in histreatment of another delicate international 
, . , . question arising out of the “ Kulturkampf.” 

He had already remonstrated with Belgium 
o\ ctniuuit. inflammatory language of its clergy, 

and been told that their behaviour was not within con- 
venient reach of any existing law. The same answer was 
returned to him in the matter of an address of sympathy 
from tlie Coinifi; des (Eurres Eontificales, at Brussels to 
the rebellious Bishop of Paderborn, which bristled with 
insults to the German Government. This was quite 
enough. Quoting these two cases, and dwelling espe- 
cially on the offer of a Belgian subjectf to murder him, 
Bismarck signified to the Government of this alien 
Kullmann that, if its criminal code was powerless to deal 
with such incipient assassins, it had better be altered as 
soon as possible. 

The Brussels Cabinet was known to be under the 
infiuence of Home, and thought to be subject to that of 
I’aris. Indeed, there were voices in excited Germany 
which exclaimed that Belgium was acting towards the 

^ The text of the Pax>al Guarantee Law will be found in Probyn’a 
** Italy ” (publislied by Cassell and Co.), p. 335. 
t Duchesne. See jk 316 ante. 
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Empire as the outpost of Rome, and the vanguard of 
Francew To a communication which, though couched 
in the courteous phrases of suggestion, was in reality 
an imperious demand, the Belgian Ministry replied 
evasively. For the sum of 40,000 francs Duchesne had 
offered to the Archbishop of Paris “ to shorten the days 
of that abject monster,” the German Chancellor; yet all 
his Government did, when asked to provide for the 
future punishment of such acts, was to declare the 
“probability” of its following the exam|)le of other 
European nations, should they lead the way in that 
direction. 

Bismarck was not the man to be baulked in this way. 
faking the other Guarantee Powers into his confidence, 
he lectured the Cabinet of Brussels on the true prin- 
ciples of international law, and reminded it that the 
excej)tional position of Belgium as a neutral Power 
carried with it duties as well as privileges. In England 
— where disquieting rumours of a threatening Not(> from 
Bei’lin to Brussels were allayed by ministerial statements 
in Parliament — there was little inclination to view the 
matter differently from Germany ; so at last the Belgian 
Government, without waiting for the legislative initiative 
“ of other nations,” hastened to comply with Bismarck's 
request, and got a criminal amendment law passed in the 
sense prescribed. Perhaps it thought that the Chan- 
cellor’s firm but courteously worded despatches were quite 
as significant as his blunt, and almost brutal, remark 
to the Duke of Augustenburg when the latter, in 18(54, 
seemed aveme from the cession of Kiel Harbour to Prussia : 
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“We are quite able to wring the neck of the chickens 
which we ourselves have hatched."* 


We have now completed our account of the famous 
series of legislative bulwarks thrown up around Prussia 
and the Empire, against the political en- 

Prussia cn- x o x 

ISiiit aiid croachments of the Church of Rome. For 
maBsocre. ycars the activity of the Prussian 

Legislature had been mainly directed to the task of 
constructing entrenchments around the State, and its 
lines of defence were now complete. Secure behind its 
fortifications of law, tlie civil power could now calmly 
await ecclesiastical assault. Incessantly still did the sable- 
uniformed troops of Rome come on with vehement rush 
and rousing cheer, but each time they were repulsed and 
mown down by pitiless marksmen behind impregnable 
parapets. The State made no more sallies ; it was con- 
tent to raaintiiin an attitude of strict defence ; and from 


the spring of 1875 to the spring of 1878 — when the 
death of the Papal comraander-in-chief induced his array 
to make overtures for peace — the history of the “ Kultur- 
kampf ’’ is but a tale of the massacre which more than 
decimated the ranks of the Romish host, in its desperate 
but vain attempts to recover the positions from which 
it had been expelled. At first the clergy made a show 
of compliance with the terms of the Law touching the 


• During this diplomatic controversy with Brussels, Bismarck declared 
“ he was so little hostile to Belgium’s neutrality, that in the event of war 
he would be the first to ask the other Powers to strengthen their gliarantee 
to the extent of agreeing that any State which infringed that neutrality 
would have all the others against it.” — Muller’s “ Folit. Ge$ehichte der 
Qegenwart ” for 1875, p. 80, • 
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Administration of Church Means. Inconsistently enough, 
the Wshops, while condemning that measure, had 
counselled them to tolerate it, so as to prevent the State 
from acquiring complete control of their temporalities. 
But all the other laws passed against them they con- 
tinued to spite with a stedfast and unselfish defiance 
worthy of the victims of the Spanish Inquisition, worthy 
of the mighty spiritual organisation of which they were 
the ministering members. But it is the cjiuse, more 
than the suffering, which makes the genuine martyr. 

How shall we describe, without lapsing into weari-. 
some details, the troubles that now overtook the Catholics 
in Prussia — troubles which they themselves 

-1 • 1 1 j 1 i • p j 1 A Diocletian 

•compared with the persecution or the early eraofPrussian 

‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ history. 

Christians by Diocletian ? Schools and 
seminaries were closed ; chairs of theology were left 
vacant ; hundreds of parishes were deprived of their 
spiritual overseers, while the latter were robbed of their 
own material support. The Catholic Press was rigor- 
ously dealt with; Church processions were controlled by 
the police. Deserted cloisters and other religious estab- 
lishments began to dot the land, as if a despoiling enemy 
had passed over it. The servants of the Church were 
fined, imprisoned, and banished without mercy. Epis- 
copal palaces were broken into, and their inmates pursued, 
with warrant of arrest and hue and cry, like thieves 
and murderers. Tumults broke out in churches ; God’s 
a,cres were profaned by strife. The crucifix, which, in 
the age of chivalry and belief, so often shielded fugitives 
from the sword of the awed pursuer, had no preventive 
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terror for the merciless law-officers of a State in which 
Christianity has long ceased to be a vital power. Priests 
were torn away from the very altar, from the bedside 
even of death, and from the grave, and flung into prison 
like common felons, or hustled across the frontier like 
lepers. “For conscience sake!” shouted one side; 
“ Sovereignty of the law I ” was inscribed on the 
banners of the other.* 

The struggle was watched with intense interest by 
the whole civilised world, for the issues were vast and 

momentous. Would the policy of “blood 
Lounu'^'and”*^ audiroTi,” wliicli had made Germany strong, 

Marpingen. ^ , 

also succeed in breaking the spirit of Eome ? 
The clergy did not stand alone. They were hacked by, 
the great mass of the Catholic people, forming about a 
third of the population of Prussia, and support was natu- 
rally most forthcoming where superstition was strongest. 
Nor did the clergy fail to profit by the ignorance which 
it has always been their interest to foster. In 1875, 
shortly after the last Falk Laws were issued, a goodly 

* In the first months of the year 1875 alone, the ciunulatire sentenc(‘S 
of imprisonment amounted to 56 years, and of fines to about 28,0U0 
marks. During the same period there were 30 cases of confisoation, 55 
of arrest, 74 of domiciliary search, 103 of expulsion— apart from the 
banished Ordei 8, while 55 societies and meetings were dissolved. These 
figures will serve to indicate the intensity of a stniggle whose victims, lay 
as well as clerical, (*ontinued to increase in arithmetical progression. By 
the middle of 1877, six out of the twelve Prussian bishops had been de- 
posed ; while two other sees, vacated by the death of their holders, could 
not he refilled. Of about 633,000 marks, normally due by the State to 
the Churcli, less than a sixth was paid in the same year. The number of 
parishes in which all service of religion had ceased soon grew to nearly 
800, Of 10,000 Catholic priests in Prussia, the Government could not 
succeed iu bending the will of more than thirty. 
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band of German pilgrims were led to worship at the 
shrineof the Madonna of Lourdes, the saintly patroness 
of French revenge ; while in the following year, vast 
numbers of adoring Catholics flocked to Marpingen, on 
the Bhine, where the Virgin had appeared — so it was 
given out — to encourage the faithful in their straggle 
with the enemies of the Church, though the final result 
of the alleged Avatar was the placing of the chief 
devisers of the blasphemous delusion at the bar of a 
criminal court. It was not to be expected that men 
who believed in apparitions of this kind should be able 
to judge on which side lay right in the quarrel between 
Pope and King, and so the passive resistance of the 
•Catholic clergy was readily seconded by the active 
sympathy of the laity. Indeed many, if not most in- 
cumbents now fared better from the charity of their 
congregations, than ever they had done from the bounty 
of the State. The besiegers had cut off the external 
water-supply of the garrison ; but the latter dug within, 
and came upon an inexhaustible well of private benevo- 
lence. Frequent, too, were the co-operative efforts made 
from without to raise the siege. 

In the Chamber, Dr. Windthorst and his men re- 
peatedly returned to the charge with motions for the 
abrogation of the May Laws, but always in 
vain. The most hateful and intolerable of pofm^tyof 

the Chancellor. 

all these laws were those which gave the 
State complete control of the education of youth, and 
the Catholics made desperate endeavours to elude or 
undo them. Mass meetings were held ; influential 
w 
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petitions were presented ; Catholic leagues were spoken 
of ; new conspiracies against the life of Bismarok were 
bruited about ; but the authors of the May Laws still 
continued firm as Frederick William’s “ roc/ier de dronce.” 
The Catholic Press went mad with rage, and a great 
portion of it had to he put in strait- jackets. But 
Prince Bismarck’s general popularity was never higher 
than when the “ Kulturkampf ” was at its height. The 
Chancellor’s sixtieth birthday — in 1875 — was celebrated 
with unprecedented loyalty, as a kind of national fes- 
tival ; and he was even presented with the freedom of the 
Catholic city of Cologne, where he now, moreover, stands 
in sculptured bronze. Two years later, also, when the 
internecine conflict had already begun to flag, a publio. 
monument — hearing the Prince’s portrait in relief, with 
the commemorative words, “JVac/i Canosm gehen wir 
nicht” — was erected on the peak of the Harz-hill where 
formerly towered the castle of that German Kaiser who 
knelt in degrading penitence at the feet of the Pope of 
Home.* Even in Catholic Bavaria, the Prince was 
almost as popular, in high places, as in his own Protes- 
tant Prussia. Addressing — in May, 1877— a company of 
German pilgrims which included several exiled bishops, 
the Pope had described the Chancellor as the “ modem 

* Henry IV. and Gregory YII. See p. 281 ante. The monument was 
founded on 20th August, and ceremoniously completed on 31st October, 
1877. the anniversary of the day on which, 360 years previously, Luther 
had affixed his famous ninety-five theses to the door of the 8chloas*Kvrche 
at Wittenberg. Within this “ CanoemStein,^* as it is called, was placed, 
among other contemporary documents and signs of the times, a copy 
of the correspondence between the Pope and the Emperor William, referred 
to at p. 298. 
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Attila;”* About this time the Church authorities at 
MuuicB proposed to hold a grand procession in honour 
of the Pope’s episcopal jubilee ; but the municipality 
loyally refused to grant the use of their streets for the 
purpose of fating a presumptuous potentate, who had 
just “ given the whole German nation a slap in the face.” 

How long \vas the country to be troubled and torn 
by this domestic strife ? There was truth in the words 
of Pius the Ninth, that “these (Catholic) Germans 
stood £U5 firm as oaks.” But w'hat of that, if 
their rulers remained as inflexible as iron ? Hiamarc^s"" 

' ^ Church policy. 

Would the oak yield, or the edge of the 
metal be turned ? Signs, at least, began to appear 
that the wielders of the metal were getting tired of 
trying to rive a substance so unimpressionable to blows. 
Had the sapient rulers of the Prussian nation, then, 
gone the right way to work ? Had the Chancellor, who 
had claimed the merit of something very like unerring 
wisdom for all his past public acts, given further proof 
of his infallibility in the way he songht to combat pre- 
tensions similar to his own ? f Many began to doubt it. 

• “In oiip days,” said tlie Pope, addressing the pilgrims, “I have 
heard good and honest Prussian Catholics speak of the necessity for sonic 
one to come aiid rouse up the all too lethargic or over-patient nations. God 
has, indeed, arisen and employed a scourge such as He used many centuru's 
ago. Formerly He made use of aw Attila to awaken the nations, and now 
with a new Attila He has aroused the noble-minded German people. But 
this modern Attila, who fancied liimself a destroyer, has meanwhile helped 
to build up. This new Attila, who in every way would fain see the reli- 
gion of Jesus Chri’^t vanish fr<»in the face of the earth, has only fortified 
afresh your belief in it.” 

f ^plying in the Chamber (17th December, 187d)» an attack by his 
previous feudal ally, Herr von Gerlach, Bismarck said : 1 have now, I 

think, been twelve years at the head of a Government which was begun 
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“ Monsieur de Bismarck,” said M. Thiers once to Count 
Amim, 

“ Monsieur de Bismarck is a remarkable man, but what I cannot 
understand from any point of view is his Church policy. He will 
smart for it, he will indeed. Tell him from me that he is on the 
wrong track. Towards the end of the battle of Waterloo, when 
Napoleon was in despair, a great wag (un grand coquin^ Monsieur 
Ouvard, le fournisseur) went up to him and said : ‘ Sire, the English 
have lost an enormous number of men.^ ‘Yes,’ replied the Emperor, 

‘ but T have lost the battle.’ And thus, too, it will one day be with 
M. de Bismarck and the Church, depend upon it.”* 

There was nothing to show that the Chancellor, even 
in his most doubting moods, had ever yet taken this 
view of his own handiwork. That certain provisions of 
the May Laws were unnecessarily harsb 
^nniiiKto and Oppressive, he was the first to admit, 

' after the fury of the conflict had abated and 
left the combatants the freer use of their , judgment. 
Like a wise statesman, therefore, he was not, perhaps, 
disinclined to humour the foe by abandoning such of the 
less salient angles of his defences as were unessential 
to the impregnability of his citadel. But he vowed that 
this was the utmost concession he would make. He had 
himself declared that, “ as soon as the breach (made by 
the Clericals) had been built up,” it would be liis most 
earnest endeavour to make peaqe with the Centre, and 
especially with the Curia. And as the conflict went on, 

and carried on under difficult and stormy conditions ; and I am very well 
pleased to think that no one can reproach me with having, during this 
period, gone very far wrong in my calculation and judgment of anything 
of decisive importance for the State.” 

♦ Quid Faciamus Nos ? by Count Harry Amim, p. 42. 
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his desire in this respect became more ardent. The May 
Laws ^ere producing no positive results. They had, on 
the contrary, sown all the land with civil strife and 
religious hatred, and the natural harvest was beginning 
to appear. We need not stop to inquire to what extent 
the “Kulturkampf ” may have contributed to the “fiasco 
of German industry,” or whether it should be held in 
part accountable for the increasing stream of national 
emigration from the Fatherland, or how far the rapid 
increase of an irreligious Social-Democracy was due to 
the alleged loosening of the Ohurcli’s hold on the mind 
and conscience of the people. Perhaps, indeed, it would 
be difficult to show that five years had sufficed to produce 
•results .which rarely manifest themselves under fifty. 
But apart from these evils — whose cause might be qxres- 
tioned, but whose existence could not be denied — there 
had arisen another great public danger of unmistakable 
origin. 

The Clericals had extended to the Empire the 
struggle whose proper arena was Prussia. In the 
Reichstag, the Centre party, numbering about a fourth 
of the whole House, was implacably opposed 
to the Government. No matter what “erouies. 
measure Prince Bismarck brought forward, it was sure 
to be gainsaid by Dr. ^Vindthorst and his devoted band 
of “ Blacks,” who were bent, at least, on wreaking re- 
venge, if they could not wrest concessions. This frac- 
tious opposition by the Clericals was a matter of 
indifference to the Chancellor, when otherwise sure of 
the support of the other chief parties, but this was not 
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always the case. And he found it impossible to go 
on without the assurance of a steady majority. The 
National Liberals, who had hitherto been, his mainstay, 
now began to betray a spirit of schism and disaffection, 
and could no longer be relied on. The Conservatives 
would remain true to him, but a trustworthy majority 
was only to be attained by their alliance with one of the 
other two main fractions, the Centre or the National 
Liberals. The latter proffered their continued support, 
in return for measures which the Chancellor deemed 
inconsistent with the strength and stability of the 
Empire ; while the Clericals were willing to serve him 
in a Conservative sense, in exchange for a modification of 
the May Laws. Indicated by expediency, the guiding^ 
principle of the true statesman, the Prince’s course was 
clear. But the time had not yet come for entering on 
it. For it would have been equally useless and undigni- 
fied to attempt some kind of a compromise with a 
bellicose Pope like Pius IX., who had pronounced the 
May Laws to be “ null and void,” and described their 
real author as the “ modem Attila.” Bismarck had 
previously expressed the hope that the advent of a 
pacific Pope ” would enable him to negotiate an 
armistice, and the opportunity for which he longed 
seemed to present itself at the very nick of time. 



CHAPTER Xril. 

THE “ KTJLTURKAMPP ” {continued). 

2. Witlt Leo the Thirteenth. 

Death was busy witli the great ones of Italy in the 
spring of 1878. That'year opened witli the decease of 
General La Marmora, Bismarck’s ostentatious foe.* A 
few days afterwards, the bluff King Victor 
Lmmanuel, who was a man completely alter ^MjRuibyLco 
the Chancellor’s own heart, breathed his last ; 
and on the 7th February there departed this life Pius 
IX., Pope of Rome, whose demise had been awaited b}'' 
the friends of peace in Germany with decorous im- 
patience. Pius IX. was succeeded by Cardinal Pecci, as 
Leo XIII., who seemed to answer to the hopes which 
Bismarck had formed of the new Pontiff — for he affected 
to be a pacific and not a fighting Pope, and ‘‘ the great 
Chancellor condescended to deal with his agents because 
he knew that the mind which offered terms was the real 
emanation of the Vatican, not the mere echo of the 

Tuileries.’’t 

♦ See p. 29, ante. 

t Gallenga (in his “ Pope and Kingf ”) who further writes : — “ Pius 
IX. had been a Pope-King; he had fought for hjs earthly throne, and, 
though succumbing in the contest, he had neither abated his pretensions 
nor relinquished his hopes of a reversal of his fortunes. He was unsub- 
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It was characteristic of the situation that, though 
the Italian Government received no official notice of 
the election of Leo XIII., His Holiness hastened to 
, , notify the event to Russia, Switzerland, 

ou'Biwffiig S'®*! Prussia — with all three of whom his 

terms. predecessor had ceased to be on speaking 

terms. In his communication to the German Emperor, 
conveyed through the Bavarian Government, the new 
Pope regretfully referred to the interruption of the 
happy relations which had previously existed be- 
tween His Majesty’s tlirone and the Holy Chair, 
and implored His Majesty to restore “ peace and calm 
‘ of conscience” to his Catholic subjects, who would 
not fail, as directed by their faith, to manifest their* 
loyalty and devotion to his Crown. To this appeal the 
Emperor, after the dignified lapse of a month, replied 
by i 4 missive — countersigned^ and doubtless written, by 
Ihdaict Bismarck — which heartily congratulated His 
Holiness on the dignity he ha4 attained, and expressed 
the hope that he would use his ./‘jfhigllijty influence ” to 
induce his servants in Pru^ia \ip., fhe bishops) to sub- 
mit themselves to the lawsr of the land. The Pope 
rejoined by repeating his earnest desire for the re- 
establishment of peace, and by suggesting, as the surest • 


dued in spirit, loud in his protests, nnweariod in the rehearsal of his 
grievances. Leo XIII., eqftally firm on his rights, accepted his position. 
He utterid no coraplaiuts, avoided every allusion to his claims, in aU his 
words and acts he maintained the most resigned acquiescence in the altered 
cmidition. There was nothing political in his utterances, nothing kingly 
in his attitude. . . . For his part, he was not going to make war. In 

one word, he was sinking the mock Sovereign in the true Pontiff.’’ 
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means to this end, the alteration of ceiiiain Prussian 
(Falk)»Laws. 

Of this epistle no immediate notice was taken. 
Meanwhile, the Emperor had been laid low by the buck- 
shot of Nobiling, and the Pope failed not to send to 
Berlin the assurance of his sorrow and „ 

Tlic Gorman 

sympathy. In thanking him for his kindly pSiiiato^ 
words, the Crown Prince, who had beeh ap- 
pointed provisional Eegent, took occasion to recur to the 
terms of Leo’s unanswered letters to his father. His 
communication, which was countersigned by Prince Bis- 
marck, may have also been penned by the Chancellor; 
but at any rate it could not have better reflected those 
•frank, courageous, and manly virtues which make the 
German people look forward to the reign of their second 
Emperor with so much confidence. As pHinly as 
general words could do it, the Crown-Princ6 "diegent 
told the Pope that “ no Italian priest would evw tittife tfr 
toll in his dominions.” I^o Prussian Sovereign, he said», 
would ever cons^t tb-Mteff the laws and Constitution 
of the land in coriforhiity with, the Church, since the 
independence of the monairchy would suffer grievous 
attaint were the free course of its legislation to be con- 
trolled by a foreign Power. At the same time His 
Imperial Highness professed, in the name of his Govern- 
ment, to be animated with the love of peace and the 
spirit of compromise. ^ 

The hopes of men were somewhat damped. Was 
Leo Xlll., then, they began to ask, the moderate Pon- 
tiff he claimed to be, or was he like those rulers (the 
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King of Prussia included), the liberal opinions of 
whose heir-apparent youth undergo a marked change 

the moment they mount the throne? The 
?mi"M«spuii fears in this respect, which had been raised 

atKissingen. ^ 

by the Pope’s correspondence with the 
Berlin Court, were rather aggravated than otherwise by 
his Encyclica of 21st April, wherein he used very lofty 
and even arrogant language about the rights of the 
Church, and spoke bitterly about the laws which, in 
“ certain countries,” aimed at its destruction. Never- 
theless, Prince Bismarck was not thereby deterred from 
seeking out the path of compromise, which the Pope 
likewise professed his readiness to tread. But how 
could this be done? The German Mission had been* 
withdrawn from the Curia, and there was no representa- 
tive of the Vatican at Berlin. While speculation was 
busy as to wiint form would be employed by the diplo- 
macy of reconciliation, a great sensation was caused by 
the news that Prince Bismarck, who about the end of 
July went to take' the waters at Kissingen, had ex- 
changed visits there with Masella, the Papal Nuntius 
at Munich. Both w4re animated with the spirit of peace, 
and great was the curiosity to know whether and how^ 
“ the two fixed ideas would unite.” The enemies of 
the Chancellor begiui to cry aloud that he had already 
“ gone to Canossa,” but their taunts turned out to be 
very empty when it became known that the repeated 
conferences of the two diplomatists had resulted in 
nothing . 

It was unfortunate for the Kissingen negotiations 
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that their very beginning was marked by the sudden 
death* of their direct author, Franchi, the Cardinal 
Secretaiy, who was distinguished by the choieraor 
good sense and moderation of his predeces- 
sor Antonelli. By some, his death was ascribed to the 
cholera, and by others to the fingers of the Jesuits, who 
were fain to hope, at least, that the Pope would view 
the event as a Divine warning “to give up diploma- 
tising, and return to a policy of won possimius." “ The 
negotiations initiated by Cardinal Franchi,” said the 
Chancellor some time afterwards. 


“ promised a certain degree of success, both sides b(‘ing ready to 
make concessions. The agent of the Curia was willing to recognise 
the duty of the bishops to pro-intimate to the Covernment the 
nomination of their clergy {Anzeigepflicht) •, while I, on our side, 
undertook to resunu; direct relations with Romo. But all that came 
to nothing by the death of Franchi.” 


Matters were not very much mended by Nina, 
Franchi’s successor as Cardinal Secretary, whom the 
Pope — avowing that his “soul would never find rest 
until peace between Church juid State was , 

The ‘ polysyl- 

re-established in Germany ” — now directed 
to work for this great end. What he 
wanted, said the Pope, was not a mere armistice that 
might leave the way open for fresh conflicts, but a 
solid and lasting peace, based on “the removal of the 
obstacles ” which had hitherto stood in its way. 
Armed with this impossible programme Cardinal Nina 
set to work, and began to devote himself with immense 
energy to “the polysyllabic art of saying nothing.” 
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His lengthy despatches left on Bismarck’s mind the 
impression that the Vatican was “animated with the 
undoubted intention of spinning-out the negotiations 
to an interminable extent,” and that .there was little 
prospect of an understanding being reached by the 
method employed. 

It was admitted on all sides, however, that the Pope 
did his best to conciliate the Chancellor, and tune him 
to acts of peace. The language of the Vatican about 
Germany was now respectful, and even flat- 
otrmuBofthe tering:. There was no more heard about 
“ stones that would crush the foot of the 
Imperial Colossus,” about the “unabashed impudence” 
of the Church’s persecutors, about “ anti-Christian 
Diocletians ” and “ modern Attilas.” Leo’s Encyclicas, 
Allocutions, and other utterances, were free from 
studied insults of this kind ; and though he committed 
the mistake of ascribing Socialism to the triumph of 
the Eeforniation, which he in turn sought to identify 
with rationalism, he nevertheless exhorted the clergy 
in Germany to combat principles that had embodied 
themselves in open hostility to sovereign heads and 
civil power. True to his maxim that he “ will always 
accept an ally wherever he can find him ” — his political 
camp has ever been as full of motley elements as 
“ WaUetisfein’s Lager ” — Bismarck welcomed the aid 
of the Church in his task of counteracting Social De- 
mocracy. But still he only regarded these auxiliary 
services in the light of a duty, of which the per- 
formance needed no reward. 
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Both sides continued to vie with each other in their 
professions of peace, hut no real progress was made in 
the desired direction. While the Curia demanded every- 
thing of the State and offered nothing in return, Bis- 
marck showed a firm resolution to adhere to the basis of 
action laid down by the Crown Prince, who had written 
to the Pope that the principles of the May Laws must 
under all circumstances remain intact, but that there 
was room enough for agreement and compromise in the 
field of practice. That the Centre were by no means 
satisfied with this proffered measure of concession, was 
proved by their abortive motion — in December, 1878 — 
for the restoration of the abolished articles of the Con- 
stitution affecting the Church, and for the alteration of 
the Cloister Law. “ Such a proposal,” said Dr. Falk to 
the Clericals, “ might very well be made to an opponent 
who had been crushed to the earth and lay bound hand 
and foot, but certainly not to one who stood, and would 
continue to stand, upright and strong.” 

Meanwhile, the Chancellor’s Protective Tariff' was laid 
before the Eeichstag in the spring of 1879, and its ap- 
proval or rejection depended entirely on the Centre. For 
his previous allies, the National Liberals, 
had become split and untrustworthy, and eniist under 
the Conservatives were not strong enough 
in themselves to form a majority. The 
Clericals mainly represented industrial, and therefore 
Protectionist districts, and that was one reason why 
they should range themselves for once on the side of 
Government. But an additional inducement to do so 
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was the hope that they might thus tend to facilitate 
the peace-negotiations pending between Berlin and 
Rome, and place the Chancellor before the alternative 
of either granting them solid counter-concessions, or 
forfeiting their future parliamentary support. It was 
not the business of Prince Bismarck to undeceive the 
Clericals on the former score, hut there is nothing to 
show that he encouraged them to believe that their aid. 
in creating a new law would be rewarded by the abroga- 
tion of an old one. At any rate, he privately informed 
his friends that he would never pay his Clerical allies 
with “ Canossa coins.” The conclusion of this strange 
and successful alliance — which was, perhaps, all the more 
attractive to the Catholic party from its object being 
reactionary — was made known to an astonished country 
by a long visit that Hr. Windthorst paid to the 
Chancellor, with whom he had not been on speaking 
terms for the past ten years. The “ two fixed ideas ” 
had at last touched, and even embraced. Would they 
still unite ? 

The tide had indeed turned, and its ebbing course 
was further indicated by the retirement of Hr. Falk 
from the Ministry of Public Worship (July, 1879). 
T)r. Falk, Min- Bvery One knew what this meant. What 
iMuTisBui”"' the Chancellor now wanted was not a 

ooodedbyllciT t 

Minister of combat, but of conciliation ; and 
conciuation. ^ Minister (of Public Worship) he 

found in Herr von Puttkamer — a kinsman of his own, 
a man of fine presence and polished manners, well com- 
bining the suaviter in modo with the fortiier in re, and 
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no less conspicuous for the moderation of his opinions 
than for the clear and winning eloquence with which 
he expressed them. Prince Bismarck could not have 
chosen a better man to carry out a policy of concilia- 
tion; and that this was his appointed task, the successor 
of Dr. Falk soon began to show. 

Without forsaking the broad, ^general principles by 
which his predecessor had been guided, Herr von Putt- 
kamer took every opportunity of tempering . 

with mercy, and even indulgence, their par- 'wfoiw*.” 
ticular application. What the Catholics mainly com- 
plained of was the despotism of the State in the field of 
education, especially as this was precisely the region in 
• which the May Laws might be most elastically adminis- 
tered. It was, therefore, as encouraging to the Clericals 
as it was irritating to the ultra-Liberals, to find that the 
new Minister moderated the zeal of the police and the 
public prosecutors, opposed the extension of undenomi- 
national schools, and directed that the Clergy — subject 
always to the law — should again be entrusted as much 
as possible with the religious instruction of youth. 
Dr. Falk was as liberal in his theology as he had been 
rigorous in his law. Herr von Puttkamer, on the other 
hand, belonged to that extreme orthodox sect of which 
the Emperor has always been a most devout adherent. 
Like Augustus, therefore, who implored Varus to give 
him back his legions, the Emperor William had be- 
sought his Ministry to restore to his people that 
religion which the crimes of Hcidel and Nobiling con- 
vinced him was fast losing its power. 
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Meanwhile, direct negotiations between the Govern- 
ment and the Vatican were resumed in the autumn of 
„ 1879. When at Gastein, Bismarck had 

“ 1)0 ut des ” 

several conferences with Jacobini, the Pro- 
Nuncio at Munich, on the same basis as he had nego- 
tiated with Masella the year before at Kissingen. If 
the Curia undertook to recognise the principle of the 
“ Anzcigepfichl " — the hinge and corner-stone of all the 
May Laws — the Prussian Government would again 
accredit a representative of the Vatican. That was the 
Chancellor’s offer. It was not immediately closed with, 
and men began to think that Borne had reverted to its 
old practice of asking everything and giving nothing. 
At last, however, a ray of bright hope broke tl)rough* 
the clouds of doubt, encouraging the belief that the 
Vatican was at last coming to its senses, and the “Kultur- 
kampf ” to an (-nd. In a letter to the ex-Archbishop of 
Cologne (24th February, 1880), the Pope — to testify his 
eagerness to promote an agreement between Church and 
State — declared his readim'ss to “ suffer” clerical nomi- 
nations to be pre-intimated to the Government for 
approval. “ Incredible ! ” exclaimed one portion of the 
Press, “ this is really too good to be true.” “ Hurrah ! ” 
shouted another, “ let us ring the bells of peace.” 

Exhibiting a more judicious mood, the Government 
was neither so sceptical nor so elate. In a resolution 

(17th March) communicated to Cardinal 
and 1^8 you ' J acobini by Prince Reuss, German Ambas- 

lose/ 

sador at Vienna, the Prussian Cabinet de- 
clared that, while taking note of the pafcific sentiments 
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of the Holy Chair, it could only meanwhile attach a 
theoretic value to its words, but that, as soon as ever 
these received a practical significance through acts, it 
would at once respond by applying to Parliament for 
discretionary full-powers to administer the May Laws in 
a milder spirit. Bismarck’s caution was soon justified. 
It struck him as strange that the Pope had spoken of 
“ suffering,” instead of “ enjoining,” performance of the 
Anzeigepjlicht, so he enquired on what conditions His 
Holiness was prepared to “ command.” The answer was 
contained (by anticipation) in a despatch from the Car- 
dinal Secretary to Jacobi ni, written before the above- 
mentioned Cabinet resolution had reached the Vatican 
*Prom this audacious document it appeared that the Holy 
Father was only prepared to issue instructions for the 
partial observance * of the “ intimation-duty,” and that 
he claimed the right of final decision in the event of 
difference of opinion between the bishops and the 
(rovernment. In return, he demanded counter-con- 
cessions tantamount to an almost complete surrender 
of his adversary’s stronghold.* 

By Pius IX., Bismarck had been called a savage ; 
and it was now clear that Leo XIII. thought him 
insane. But the madness was all on the Papal side. 

The Prussian Government had been long accustomed to 

• 

* Chief of these counter-concessions demanded wore : the re-iustatement 

of deposed bishops, the amnesty of all convicted clergymen, the suspension 
of all pending prosecutions, and the ** harmonising of the Prussian statute 
book ” with the principles of the Catholic Church — especially those con* 
ceming the free exercise of “the sacred ministry, the education of out 
eennants, and the religious instruction of its Catholic youth.’* 
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the peculiar ways of Rome, but it fairly stood aghast 
at this display of arrogant and suicidal unreason. For 
what had the Pope proposed on his side, as the basis of 
peace ? Simply this : to enjoin observance of a Prus- 
sian law, of which, as a condition precedent, he stipulated 
the repeal. It required no sagacious subtlety to deal 
with negotiations of this kind. In the melee the com- 
batants had exchanged weapons, and it was now Bis- 
marck’s turn to take refuge in a simple declaration of 
non possumm. 

There now ensned a diplomatic correspondence 
between Berlin and Vienna, where the German Am- 
Bismarck bassador. Prince Reuss, aided by a special 

argues with i i i i ^ 

jacobini. eiivoy, had been endeavouring to come to, 
terms with Cardinal Jacobini. Bismarck pointed out 
that 

a rapprochment between his Gov(3rnment and the Vatican ought to 
proceed pari passu. ; that through the mild administration of Herr 
von Puttkamer, the former had already made decided advances, 
which had not been returned by Rome ; and that, until this had been 
done, there could be no further progress towards mutual agreement. 

Cardinal Jacobini, on the other hand, declared tliat 

the Cabinet decision (of 17th March) had made a most painful 
impression on the Pope, and he threw out threats — necessarily 
empty ones — of a complete rupture of negotiations, involving very 
calamitous effects on the iniAds of the faithful, unless the Chancellor 
displayed a still more conciliatory tone. The promise of a Dis- 
cretionary Full-Powers Law was good enough in its way, but it left 
everything in uncertainty, afforded no guarantee for the continuance 
of the good intentions of the Government, and placed the Church 
at its mercy. What his Holiness wanted was a thorough amendment 
of the May Laws, and until there was some certain prospect j at least, 
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that the provisional modus vivendi proposed would lead to this, 
Rome could not make the desired advances, 

Bismarck replied 

hy jiscribing the retrogressive course of the negotiations with 
liome to the overwrought expectations of the Romish prelates 
arising from their ignorance of the real state of afiairs in Prussia. 
He was quite willing,, he said, to lay down the weapons given 
him by the Legislature, Init not to destroy them. One sword 
would have to keep the other in its sheath. The Government 
contemplated a serious modification of the May Laws — inasmuch 
as it meant to ask for power to abstain from enforcing them, but 
it could not do more. For what might not happen to Prussia if 
the current at the Vatican changed, and a combative Pope like Pius 
IX. were again to occupy the Saci‘ed Chair ? The Government had 
already made considerable concessions, whereas the Pope had only 
given vague theor(itical promises of no binding force. A single word 
from him or his bishops would have put an end to the unnatural and 
dangerous alliance of the Catholic aristocracy and priesthood with 
the Socialists, whose principles he affected to condemn ; whereas the 
Clericals, declaring their submission to the will of the Pontiff, still 
openly sided with all the subv^ersive elements in the country — to the 
utter obstruction of all parliamentary labour. The Poj)e and the 
Church, argued Bismarck, were alone answerable for the falling off 
in the ministration of the clergy. 

“ The diminution of the clergy, the disappearance of the bishops, 
the decadence of the care of souls, awake in us the liveliest sympathy 
for our Catholic fellow-countrymen who are in this way abandoned 
by their pastors, because the latter refuse to perform their functions 

from political motives barely intelligible to the laity In 

other times, and in other countries, we have seen that the Catholic 
clergy living under much harder conditions, and even amid dangers 
and humiliations, did not lej^ve uncared for the faithful who stood in 
need of them, but carried the tolerari posse very much further than 
would be necessary for the exercise of their functions in Prussia 
without their coming into conflict with the May Laws. ... I am 
sorry if the Pope thinks it possible to gain more from us by battle 
and menace than by friendly concession ; . . . for our political twu 
possvmaa is just as effective as that of the Church. Neither to 
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Masella nor to Jacobini have I ever uttered a word capable of being 
construed into a statement of readiness to approve a revision or 
repeal of the May Laws according to the standard of the Clerical 
demands. Peace-loving practice, an endurable modus vwendi based 
on a mutually accommodating spirit, is all that ever seemed attaiti- 
able. A return in principle to the laws in force before 1840 I have 
declared to be acceptable, but to go back to the state of things 
between that year and 1870 I always most decidedly declined on the 
three or four occasions when that was demanded of us. . . . As for 
the re-establishment of our diplomatic relations, if Rome does not 
seem to think that an advantage worth paying for, we shall refrain 
from offering it again and not recur to the subject.’^ 


Meanwhile, the Pope had formally withdrawn the 
statement of his readiness “ to suffer ” performance of 
the “ pre-intimation duty,” by aflSrming 
ideas cannot that, unless the Prussian Government was. 

unite. 

prepared to grant more than it offered, his 
declaration to the Archbishop of Cologne (in his Brief 
of 24th February) “ must be regarded as non avenu.” 
Thus the hopeful negotiations, which had been pending 
between Prussia and the Vatican for the last two years, 
were suddenly broken off precisely where they began. 
The “ two fixed ideas ” had met and done their best to 
unite, but could not. Folly on one side, and firmness 
on the other, had stood in the way of their amalgama- 
tion. The result was calculated to discourage Bismarck, 
but he was not cast down. It is the business of the 
statesman to take account of existing facts. The 
“ Kulturkampf ” had created a state of things which 
loudly called for relief.* That the Pope had proved 

♦ More than 1,400 parishes were entirely without religious ministration 
— to speak of nothing else. 
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himself to be graspingly unwise, was no reason why 
the Chponcellor should show himself to be spitefully 
unpatriotic. To Prince Peuss, accordingly, he inti- 
mated that, in spite of the attitude of Pome, a bill for 
enabling the Prussian Government to administer certain 
of the May Laws at discretion would be laid before 
Parliament. 

“We shall try,” he wrote, ‘‘to realise our intentions by legisla- 
tion, without receiving or expecting from the Curia any counter- 
concessions, acting simply in the interests of His Majesty’s subjects. 
And should these endeavours of the King’s Govornment be brought 
to noiight through the i*esistance of the Papalists, or should the 
clergy not avail themselves of the possibility thus afforded them of 
exercising the cure of souls, we cannot help that ; but neither shall 
we hold ourselves responsible for the results.” 

The Landtag met (20th May, 1880), and proceeded 
to discuss the promised bill. The debates on the 
subject were extremely passionate, and their 

, , •ii« j •! ‘PIT Bismarck anti- 

character in this respect was mtensitied by cipatesa 

^ Papal move. 

the publication of the correspondence above 
alluded to. Among other threats, the Poj)e had hinted 
that, if the Prussian Government could not come to 
terms with him, he would be compelled to “faire con- 
naitre am Catholiques V issue des negociations and 
Bismarck at once robbed this menace of its effect by 
anticipating its execution. The country now saw what 
the Pope wanted, and what Bismarck was willing to 
give. Pome, it was seen, had indeed stretched out her 
hand, but only to take, and not to give ; though Dr. 
Windthorst had the forehead to affirm that “ the spirit 
of conciliation shown by the Pope might almost justify 
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the statement that His Holiness himself had gone to 
Canossa.” 

The Discretionary Powers (or Dispensing) Bill went 
into battle with eleven clauses, and came out of it with 
A Dispensing scven. Great was the manoeuvring 

and chaffering of parties. The lobbies of 
the Landtag resembled an auction-room or an exchange. 
The result was mere chance work. About half of the 
National Liberals joined the Government party, but their 
aid was only purchased by the sacrifice, among other 
things, of the clause empowering the King to restore to 
office any legally deposed bishop. The practical effect 
of this torso Act — which only passed the Lower Chamber 
by a majority of five — was that it conferred on the® 
Government powere of limited duration to provide for 
the cure of souls, without exacting rigorous observance 
of the May Laws. It would still, however, argued Dr. 
Windthorst, keep the Church at the mercy of a capricious 
dictator, “ but the Church could not possibly live under 
an ever-threatening Damocles-sword, or freely breathe 
beneath the trembling beam of the guillotine.” 

The Clericals argued that it w'as due entirely to party 
motives ; the Chancellor averred its aim to be purely 
patriotic. Part of both statements may be combined to 
express the truth. In any case, it was a frank confession 
that the May Laws, as hitherto administered, had alto- 
gether failed of their object. It was a proof that the 
power of Eome was still much more dread and indomi- 
table than her overweening adversary ha:d imagined, 
and it clearly showed that the political wisdom which 
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had made bold to oppose itself to the claims of Papal 
infallibility was in itself far from perfect. The words of 
M. Thiers to Count Arnim had come true.* Bismarck 
had at last discovered that he was really “ on the wrong 
track ; ” so he struck into another route without altering 
his direction, and began to move along a bye-path, 
without, however, losing sight of the main road. 

That the Prussian Government had at least lowered 
its flag, if not stnick it — that flag, inscribed with “ No 
Compromise,” which had so long led on the ‘‘Uahem.ua 
anti - Papalists to battle — could no longer ^autum! 
be doubted when, in the spring of 1882 (24th April), 
Herr von Schlozer delivered to the Pope his credentials 
•as Prussian Minister. Herr von Schlozer had served 
under Bismarck at St. Petersburg, where he won the 
complete confidence of his chief, and under Count Harry 
Arnim at Home, where he became thorougldy acquainted 
with the atmosphere of the Curia. He was the very 
man for the post, and the German Clericals raised a 
shout of “ Jlabenms legatum '' when he was sent as the 
messenger of conciliation to the Eternal City. 

In the autumn of the previous year, when in 
Germany on leave of absence from his post at Washing- 
ton, he had been despatched to Borne to negotiate direct 
with Cardinal Jacobini, and the results of 

<1 . • . Ml* T Horpvon 

nis mission were soon discernible in a much schuizerat 

Home. 

more accommodating attitude of his Govern- 
ment to the question of the vacant bishoprics. Diplo- 
matic negotiations between Germany and the Vatican 
*,Vide p. 340, anUa 
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had been broken off, as we saw, in 1874 ; and, as far as 
the Empire itself was concerned, they were not now 
restored, for Herr von Schlozer only went to Rome as 
Prussian Minister ; but his presence at the Curia was a 
proof that the Chancellor had begun a formal parley 
with his Papal foes. 

This was an advance of a merely formal kind on the 
part of Prussia, but it was soon followed (31st May) by 
a substantial enough, if safe, concession in the shape of 
Another DiB- another Law prolonging the Discretionary 
pensing ^ull-Powcrs Act of July (14, 1880), while 

adding considerably to the dispensing faculty of the 
Emperor-King. This new law, of course, was not 
passed without the usual party conflict and compromise.. 
But though the rules with respect to the education and 
training of the clergy were now relaxed, and power 
given to the Crown to re-instate evicted bishops, the 
May Laws themselves were nevertheless all but left 
intact. 

The Clericals were anything but satisfied with the 
concessions that had been made them, and the insatiable 


demands of Dr. Windthorst were only an echo of the 


A second cor- 
respondence 
between the 
Pope and the 
Kmperor. 


claims put forward by the Vatican. What 
the Vatican wanted was complete organic 
revision, if not repeal, of the May . Laws. 


In the autumn of 1882 it became known that Herr von 


Schlozer’s mission of conciliation to Rome bad proved 
much less successful than was hoped ; and to what this 
mission owed its failure appeared when, towards the end 
of the year (3rd December), the Pope addressed a letter 
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to the Emperor William. Fsom the commencement of 
his Pontificate, wrote His Holiness, 

the generous sentiments of the Emperor had inspired him with the 
hope that religious peace might be restored — a hope which was 
strengthened by the re-establishment of the Prussian Legation at 
the Vatican. After pointing out that religious peace was equally 
advantageous to Prussia, since the Church inculcated a spirit of 
obedience to authority, the Pope stated that the duties of his 
Apostolic Ministry compelled him to request that Prussian legislation 
in ecclesiastical matters might be relaxed and definitely amended, 
at least in regard to the points essential to the maintenance of the 
Catholic religion. This would be the sole means of bringing about 
a real and lasting peace. Religious pacification, urgfjd His Holiness, 
woiild have the effect of more solidly attaching to the Prussian 
throne the hearts of its Catholic subjects : it would be the fitting 
. crown of His Majesty’s long and glorious career. 

To this epistle the Emperor returned the followiufj 
repl}^, which was countersigned by his Chancellor (22nd 
December) : — 

‘‘ I beg to thank your Holiness for the letter which you addressed 
to me under date the 3rd current, and I heartily return the good 
wishes to which you therein gave expression. It strengthens me in 
the hope that the satisfaction felt with me by your Holiness at the 
establishment and activity of my Mission” (at the Vatican) “will 
furnish you with a fi'esh reason for seeking by a corres])onding 
advance tp reply to the conciliatory stej)8 liitherto taken by my 
Government, which have made it possible for most of the ” (Prussian) 
“ episcopates to be re-occupied. I am of opinion that such an advance, 
were it to be made in the ^matter of the pre-intimation of clerical 
appointments” (to the State), “would be much more to the interest 
of the Catholic Church than to that of the State, as rendering it 
possible for the vacancies which have occurred in the service of the 
Church to be filled up. If, by an advance of the cleijjy in this 
respect, I could arrive at the conviction that the readiness to effect a 
rapprochement was mutual, I would thus be able to countenance tlie 
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reconsideration by tlie Landtag of my monarcliy of such laws as, in 
the course of the struggle for the protection of contested rights of 
the State, became requisite, without being permanently necessary, to 
secure |)eaceful relations between Church and State. I gladly avail 
myself of this op))ortunity to assure your Holiness anew, of my 
personal reverence and devotion.” 


The direct answer to this Imperial missive was 
conveyed to Herr v. Schlozer by Cardinal Jacobini 
(lytli January, 1883), who wrote : — 

In testimony of the high value attached by His Holiness to the 

pacific assurances in the Imperial missive he is 

prepared to consent to the examination of a limited number of 
grievances only, and to make Jiis recognition of the episcopal duty of 
the pi’e-intimation of clerical appointments’ proceed pari passu with 
the revision of the May Laws in question. . > 

He has, therefore, commanded the undersigned Cardinal- 
Secretary to declare tliat the Bishops shall receive mstructions to 
notify to the Govermneiit the names of the new titular incumbents 
of all vacant parishes, who would liave to be canonically installed 
therein, as soon as” (and here was the difficulty) “ the legislative 
bodies ” (of Prussia and Germany) shall have given their assent to 
measures that effectively guarantee the free exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, as well as the free education and instruction of the 
clergy. 

“The duty of the pre-intimation of clerical appointments, which 
will meanwhile be limited to the cases of actual vacancies, will ac- 
quire a permanent character, under forms to be afterwards settled by 
mutual arrangement, as soon as the revision of the laws in question 
shall have been accomplished.” 

While intimating to the Emperor that these condi- 
tions had been conveyed to the Prussian Envoy through 
the Cardinal-Secretary, the Pope, in repeating their sub- 
stance, affirmed that the Church, like the State, must 
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liave the means of training its agents on its own system. 
His Hjoliness regarded these modifications as indispen- 
sable to the very life of the Church, and, when once an 
agreement upon them was established, it would be easy 
to bring about a real and durable peace. And this, 
then, was the outcome of several years of negotiation be- 
tween Berlin and Rome ! The main object of the Prussian 
Government in binding the Church to notify clerical 
nominations — the keystone of all Dr. Falk’s legislation 
— was to enable it to veto the appointment of such 
candidates as had been educated in principles avowedly 
hostile to the State ; and now the Church came forward 
with an offer to tolerate the existence of the arch, pro- 
•vided the keystone were taken out. 

After a further interchange of views between Rome 
and Berlin — which virtually turned on the question of 
priority of concession — the correspondence culminated 
in a Note of the Chancellor (5th May, AUiMDis- 
1883), which gave the Curia the altema- 
tive of coming to a friendly understanding with the 
Prussian Government by means of private negotiations, 
or of submitting to see Prussia again resort to indepen- 
dent legislation for the pui’pose of restoring to her 
Catholic subjects the highest measure of ecclesiastical 
freedom consistent with the civil supremacy of the 
State. But the Curia rejected this ultimatum, and the 
speedy consequence was another Falk-Law Amendment 
Act— that of 11th July, 1883 — which restricted the 
“pre-intimation duty” of the Church to the most 
indispensable limits, curtailed the competence of the 
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Court for Ecclesiastical Causes, and extended penal 
immunity for Clerical offences. 

Prussia had thus made another most substantial 
concession to the Curia. Would the Curia respond to 
it with a counter-step? A tolerable modus vivendi 
“To be, or not placcd withiu the reach of 

the Vatican, and Bismarck waited to see 
whether the Holy Father was animated with the 
spirit of compromise, or of “ no surrender.” For some 
time it seemed as if the Vatican was exclusively under 
the influence of the latter feeling. In a Note (of 21st 
June), Cardinal Jacohini spoke most disparagingly of 
the new llelief Law, and of the one-sided action of 
Prussia; while the semi-official organ of the Vatican ■> 
boldly asserted that, 

“ however gratified the Church might be with this partial restitution 
of her rights, she could only be satisfied wdth the restoration of all 
her liberties ; and the .Prussian Government, therefore, had the 
choice between a policy of right or of revolution.’^ 

But w;iser counsels at the Vatican at last prevailed. 
Soon after the passing of the second J nly Law (the two 
chief Falk-Law Amendment Acts are known as the 
“ July Laws ”), Herr v. Gossler — who had 
^uaslan * (in 1881) succBcded Herr v. Puttkamer, as 

Minister of Public Worship with the same 
conciliatory task — invited the Prussian bishops to appeal 
to the State for the exercise of those “ dispensing 
powers ” which had now -been created for their benefit. 
The bishops met and resolved to leave the question of 
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their duty to the decision of the Curia, while conveying 
to it tjieir unanimous opinion that, in the interest of 
the Catholic, population, use should be made of the dis- 
cretionary power of the Crown. 

Contrary to all expectation, the Pope expressed 
approval of their view — as far, at least, as the past was 
concerned; and, on behalf of all his colleagues, the 
Bishop of Kulra begged dispensation of the oonoiua 
Government for those suspended servants sia5‘i“‘oonc^ 
of the Church who had not undergone the 
statutory training for their office. By prompt com- 
pliance with this request on the part of the State, a large 
number of Catholic parishes were at once relieved from 
grievance under which they had long complainingly 
groaned — the lack of all spiritual ministration ; and 
thus one of the greatest miseries of the “Kulturkampf ” 
was to a great extent alleviated. The conciliatory atti- 
tude of the Cliurch was responded to by the State 
with further concessions, and, towards the end of the 
year 1883, most sees had been re-provided with pardoned 
bishops, and re-endowed with the means of salarying 
them. 

But a still more significant event marked the close 
of this year, for, on the 18th December, the German 
Crown Prince paid a visit to the Pope in his prison- 
palace, and was closeted with His Holiness 
lor about three-quarters oi an hour, it crown Prince 

^ visits the Pope. 

was long since anything had caused so 

much sensation in Germany as the news telegraphed 

from Madrid that the Crown Prince meant to visit 
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Rome before returning to Berlin from his Spanish tour, 
and the Liberal Press broke out into lamentation^ about 
what it called this “ ecclesiastical Olmiitz,” and repentant 
“ Gan^ nach Canossa.”^ 

But these lamentations were premature. The real 
and primary object of the Crown Prince in going to 
Rome was to absolve a debt of courtesy to the King of 
Italy, through whose dominions he had to 
pass in his journey to and from Madrid ; 
but, being in the Eternal City, he could not well avoid 
paying his respects to the Papal captive in the Vatican 
without committing an offensive breach of courtly 
etiquette. And there was nothing in the djmastic 
relations, so to speak, between the Courts of Berlin and,, 
the Vatican, w'hich could render observance of this 
etiquette undignified on the part of the Crown Prince. 
His second son. Prince Henry, had been received like 

* Vide p. 141 , ante. 

t Said one newspaper : — “ If wc arc not to become the laughing-stock 
of the world, it is tiirie that, luider cover of mist and darkness, we silently 
take away the boastfid Canossa monument on the Harz Mountains (erected 
to commemorate Bismarck’s famous saying, ‘ Nach Canossa gehen wir 
nicht ’) and pack it away, until the dawn of a new and better era, in the 
lumber-room, with other relics handed down by our times for the warning 
and exhortations of coming generations.” Another journal wrote : — “ The 
German Crown Prihee will conclude peace in Rome. We are not rejoiced 
to hear it. The peace which is going to be made will scarcely last long— 
lirst, because the Ecclesia Militans never j^olds its hands in its laj) ; and, 
secondly, because this peace will be^a peace of Canossa.” The Germcmia, 
the leading Clerical organ, remarked : — “ The Catholics of Prussia will see 
with great interest and satisfaction the friendly meeting of the Holy 
Father with the Heir to the Prussian and German throne ; and they ^so 
hope that this visit will help to promote the attainment of the Church’s 
peace, to the restoration of which their wishes, their prayers, and ' their 
political endeavours have for long been directed.” 


Meaning of 
tho visit. 
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any other distinguished visitor by His Holiness in 
April Qf the previous year ; and why should the Grown 
Prince himself omit to make the personal acquaintance 
of so conspicuous a personage as the Catholic ruler of 
the faithful — of those faithful ones, in particular, who 
form a third of the population of all Prussia ; to see 
and know the redoubtable representative of a Power, 
against which all the temporal resources of the most 
formidable and invincible State in Europe had not been 
able to prevail ? 

The true significance of the Crown Prince’s visit 
to the Pope* laj' in the circumstance that the relations 
between Prussia and the Curia had now become such as 
cpermitted him to perform this act of cour- 
tesy without derogation to his own dignity, foiVis'imirci^s 

^ ® ^ ■ o J » portrait. 

or to that of his Imperial father’s Govern- 
ment ; but there was nothing whatever to indicate 
that the heir-apparent to the German crown had been 
sent to the Vaitican as a negotiator on Prince Bismarck’s 
principle of do ut des. His pi’esence in the Stronghold 
of Infallibility merely showed that the champions of 
civil supremacy and papal pretensions had come to see 
the wisdom of bringing a more accommodating mind 
to the adjustment of their respective frontiers ; but it 
was no more tantamount to a penitential pilgrimage 
to Canossa, than Pope ^Leo’s request for a painting of 
the Chancellor by Lenbach indicated a readiness on the 

• Hia Imperial Highness, witii his suite, drove to the Vatican in hired 
carriages from the Prussian Legation, and not in royal equipages from the 
Quinnal, where he was lodged. 
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part of the potentate of the Vatican to subordinate his 
' will to the lord of Varzin.* 


To what extent the conciliatory mood above referred 


The dei'niers 
7nots of the 
Chancellor 
andlJr.Windt- 
horst. 


to had possessed the respective champions 
of Church and State, was evidenced by a 
debate in the Reichstag about a year 


(December, 1884) after the Crown Prince’s visit to 


Rome. “We wish,” said Dr. Windthorst, 


to restore the status quo as it existed in the time of Frederick 
William I V., and as it was confirmed at Konigsberg (on his corona- 
tion) ** by William I. With that we should be content .... but 
only with that ; and the schools must be reorganised on the basis of 
the pre-Falk era.”t 


* Soon after the Crown Prince’s visit to the Vatican, the Chancellory) 
at the request of tlie Pope, %at for his portrait to the celebrated painter, 
Professor Lenbach. See p. 491, post. 

t Writing on Sejitembor 4th, 1885, the Correspondent of 2%e Times at 
Berlin said : — “ The annual general meeting of the Catholics of Germany, 
lasting over several days, has just been held at Munster, the capital of 
Westphalia, and the headquarters of Clericalism in North Germany. It 
is long since there has been such an enthusiastic demonstration in favour 
of the Pope and of tliat imperium in imperio which the Falk Laws aimed 
at abolishing. The spirit which animated the proceedings was well re- 
flected in a speech delivered by Df. Windthorst, the Parliamentary leader 
of the Clericals, who declared that, whatever might be said to tlie contrary, 
the Pope of Rome still ruled the world. A French general had said that, 
though the Old Guard might die, it never could surrender. But the 
Clerical party in Germany was better than that, for neither would it die 
nor give in. The Holy Chair, he said, must be made independent of the 
Powers, which it was only too often required to call to order. * We vow,’ 
exclaimed the Clerical leader in conclusiqn, ‘to stand stedfastly by the 
Pope, in life and death ; and I ask this meeting to give three 'cheers for 
Pope Leo.’ The meeting passed several resolutions, which show that the 
‘ Kulturkampf ’ is as far from being ended as ever, and that the Catholics of 
Germany, in their conflict with the State, are really animated by more, 
than the spirit of the Old Guard referred to by Dr. Windthorst— resolu- 
tions which demand the unconditional repeal of the chief of the May Laves, 
especially those dealing with religious Orders and the education of; the 
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Prince Bismarck, on the other hand, while detailing 
the remedial operation of the July ]jaws, declared — 

As a diplomatist I feel that further yielding on our part would 
be foolish, and that we can afford to wait until Rome at last shows 
some trace of conciliation ; but, until farther concessions are made us, 
we shall not budge a hair’s-breadth from our position/* 


This declaration of non possunms had more especial 
reference to the see of Posen, which Bismarck vowed 
should never be re-occupied by Ledochovsky, or any 
other prelate who sympathised with the political aspira- 
tions of the Poles ; but it also had a general application 
to the main issues at stake in the “ Kulturkampf.” 

How that “civilisation-struggle” is likely to end, can- 
not yet be foreseen, but our account of it has surely been 
sufficiently copious to enable our readers to form their 
own iudgment in the matter. By the end 

® ^ A Papal “ Shy- 

of the year 1884, Bismarck had advanced so 
far on the path of formal concession as to 
incur the chafge of having actually gone to Canossa — in 
spirit, at least, if not in body ; and yet his Papal adver- 
saries were as far from being content as ever. Every 
session of Parliament beheld them assailing the May 
Laws with -desperate fury — and sometimes, too, with a 
semblance of success ; * but, despite the Eemedial 
Measures of July, the^ Falk Laws still remain at the 


clergy, and which betray anything but a sense of Clerical gratitude for 
those partial yet important concessions of form recently made to the 
Romish Church by the Prussian Government.” 

* On several occasions, motions of Dr. Windthorst for the repeal of 
certain of the May Laws wore supported by Parliamentary majorities, but 
the Government invariably remained firm in the exercise of its veto right. 
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optional service of the Government in all their essential 
particulars. “ Prussia had bought the Eoman hierarchy 
by mortgaging her sovereignty. At last Shylock would 
have his ‘ pound of flesh/ by cutting out the heart 
of the Empire ; then Bismarck, our Daniel, came 
to judgment — and not one scruple more, and not one 
drop of blood.” * That was a fine thing to say, but 
will the papal Shylock be entirely defeated of his 
demands ? The future alone can show ; but meanwhile, 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Chancellor — uninfluenced 
by the charge that he has virtually had to eat his own 
words by kneeling at Canossa, and guided by sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Catholic population of Ger- 
many — aims at gratifying the earnest desire of the* 
Emperor-King to leave the heritage of his rule to his 
successor wholly unencumbered by the mortgage of in- 
ternecine strife with Rome ; with “ the Church of the 
Vatican, the Church which dates from that Council — 
the Church of the Vatican, whose God is the Pope, 
whose gospel is the Syllabus, whose apostles are the 
Jesuits, whose kingdom is of this world, and would be 
the whole world if it could.” f “ The Pope still rules 
the world,” exultingly cried Dr. Windthorst in the 
autumn of 1885 ; and some little show of truth was 
shortly afterwards lent to the assertion when Bismarck 
invoked the arbitration of Leo XIII. in the dispute 
between Spain and Germany as to the Caroline Islands. 
Wonders, said bewildered Europe, will never cease. 

* Dr. Joseph Thomson, of New York. f Idem, 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE DOMESTIC AFFAIRS OF THE EMPIRE. 

In following the course of the domestic affairs of the 
Empire, our starting-point must be the 21st March, 
1871— twelve days only after Bismarck’s Bismarck’s re- 
return from France — when he stood at the 

German 

side of the Etnperor-King in the throne- Parliament, 
room o£ the Old Palace kt Berlin, as His Majesty, 
amid much affecting pomp, opened the first German 
Parliament. The ceremony was the natural sequel of 
the proclamation of the Empire at Versailles, and formed 
the completion of Bismarck's creative work. He was 
now as proud a man as his Sovereign was a grateful 
one ; and in token of his gratitude the Emperor (on the 
day Parliament was opened) raised his Chancellor to the 
rank of Prince, and presented him with a valuable 
estate * — Friedrichsruh — in Lauenburg, near the demo- 
cratic city of Hamburg. Democrats he loathed, but 
rural solitude dearly loved, and henceforth Friedrichs- 
ruh and Varzin alternately shared the honour of shelter- 
ing him, when grounds of health or of policy induced 
his retirement from the capital. At first Her?* von, and 

* Valued at a miUion thalers, or about U150,000. 

y 2 
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then Graf von, Bisinarcic, with the title of Bundes- 
Kanzler, he was now “Burst von Bismarck, Meichs- 
Kamler,” * Imperial Chancellor, or guardian, as for the 
Federal Governments, of that Constitution under which 
Germany now began its experimental career as a. united 
nation. 

In a previous chapter we gave a summary of the 
Constitution of the North German Confederation ; and 


Character of 
tlic Iiriperial 
Constitution. 


that, together with what we said of the 
conditions under which the South joined 
the North, will suffice to convey the essen- 


tial features of the Imperial Charter.f But we may 


* The iTiscription on his visiting-cards. 

t So important a factor is the Imperial Constitution in the study of » 
German politics that we have included a translation of the document in 
our Appendix ; but here we may say that under this Constitution all Ger- 
many forms a united commonwealth, witli an hereditary Emperor, a central 
Parliament, and a cmraon capital. The jurisdiction of the Empire, 
subject to the exceptions in favour of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, extends 
to the following points : — “ 1, The privilege of residing, exercising political 
rights, carr^nng on trade, and possessing real property in every part of 
Germany; as also all that relates to passports and the supervision of 
travellers, with the whole legislation on trade, commerce, emigration, 
colonisation, inclusive of the provisions affecting insurance companies. 

2. The tariff and the federal excise and taxes. 3. Coinage, weights ^d 
measures, togetlier with the fundamental provisions for the issue of paper 
money. 4. Banking. 5. Patents of invention. 6. The i)rotection of 
books and all kinds of intellectual productions from spurious imitations. 

7. The protection of German navigation, and the appointment of Federal 
Consuls. 8. Railways and other means of communication. 9. Inland 
navigation and water tolls, 10. Posts and telegraphs. 11. The carrying 
out of judicial decisions and requisitions in every State alike. 12. The 
legislation of public documents. 13. The legislation on criminal law, 
commercial law,* as likewise the law on bills of exchange and obligations, 
and common rules of judicial procedure in matters civil and criminal. 
14. Army and navy. 15. The acticm of the sanitary and veterinary police 
departments. 16. The press laws and the right of forming associations.^’ 
In addition to its legislative functions, the Federal Council represents also 
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add that the new Constitution was admitted to he any- 
thing .but perfect .either by those who framed, or those 
who sanctioned it. For, above all things, it made no 
fresh concessions to parliamentarism. Wliile nominally 
bestowing on the people parliamentary rights, it virtually 
made their representatives a merely consultative body. 
Legislation was assigned to the Bundesrath, or Federal 
Council — consisting of the representatives of the Sove- 
reigns — and to the lieichstag, or Imperial Diet, composed 
of 382 popular deputies elected by universal suffrage 
and baUot votes.* The power of the purse was nomi- 
nally given to the nation ; but, in point of fact, the 
initiative to all law-making rested with the allied Grovern- 
•ments, whose veto has always remained absolute and 
incontestable. The experience of the last fourteen years 
shows that the main function of the Reichstag has b,een 


a sort of supreme administrative and consultative board. It prepares 
bills, and issues such supplementary j)rovision8 as may be required to 
insure the enforcement of the federal laws. The better to superintend the 
business of the Empire, the Council divides itself into eight standing com- 
mittees, respectively for army matters ; naval matters ; tariff, excise, and 
taxes ; trade and commerce ; railways, posts, and telegraplis; civil and 
criminal law ; accounts and foreign affairs. Each committee consists of 
representatives of four States and the Emperor ; but the foreign affairs 
committee includes only the representatives of the throe kingdoms of 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg. These committees prepare the 
business for the plenum of the Federal Council, and are, of course, assisted 
by officials and clerks forming the staff' of the Imperial service. The 
Emperor represents the natioa, concludes treaties, and accredits as well as 
receives envoys. He also declares war in the name of the Empire ; but, 
unless the national territory is attacked, he requires the consent of the 
Federal Council for the exercise of this latter riglit. The necessity for such 
consent, whieh did not appear in the Charter of 1866, was inserted in the 
hew Charter only at the instance of Bavaria. 

* This number was afterwards increased to 397 by the addition of 15 
deputies from Alsace-Lorraine. 
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to discuss, for form’s sake, and sanction bills placed 
before it by the Imperial Q-ovemment. True,«it has 
frequently rejected measures ; but it has never been 
able to impose its will on the Federal Council, and its 
champion the Chancellor. In one word, its ofl&ce is, as 
it was meant to be, a purely negative one, as will 
sufficiently appear in the course of our narrative. 

But, at the same time, we would caution our readers 
against drawing rash comparative conclusions from this 
fact. The tendency of the English politician is to 
lament the fate of all nations not so richly 

Political deve- , i ..i t i ■ 

lopmentand Diessed With parliamentary government as 

necessities of ^ ^ ^ 

his own. But it is demonstrable that in- 
stitutions, which are a blessing to one» 
country, might be a perfect curse to another. It is 
equally capable of proof that the causes which make 
certain States unripe for constitutionalism need not be 
the same in each of those States. Few, we suppose, for 
example, will contend that the peoples of China, of 
Turkey, and of Russia are already fit to rule themselves 
in the English or American sense ; and although we are 
very far from seeking to place the Germans on so low 
a par of political development with any of the above 
nations, still we are inclined to think that they have 
various reasons for being fairly well content with the 
partial progress they have already made in the march 
towards a parliamentary regime. 

For, in the first place, Germany is, and to all present 
appearance, must remain in the position of a besieged 
fortress, surrounded by jealous, malicious, and revengefiil 
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neighbours. Now, who is there who will maintain that 
a be^i^ged fortress, a fortified camp, can be governed 
in the same free and democratic way as a safe and open 
town? And if full political and personal liberty seem 
to be somewhat inconsistent with national security, will 
the true patriot hesitate in the choice of his sacrifice ? 
On the other hand, however, even in a fortified camp it 
would be safe enough to rule by majority of the popular 
voice, where that voice is simply represented by two 
distinct and clearly defined parties; but where, as in 
Germany, these two parties are split up into nearly 
twenty — each more dogged and doctrinaire than the 
other — would it in every case be altogether wise to 
. entrust the destinies of the State to the hazard-throw of 
majorities, and would not Democracy be more likely to 
assume the dangerous form of a Hydra, than the sage, 
judicial features of a Sphinx ? 

.We offer these refiections, because they sum up the 
views of Bismarck pn parliamentary or party govern- 
ment. By the Imperial Constitution, we repeat, legis- 
lation was assigned to the Federal Council 
and the Diet. But the former body was 
invested with a decided preponderance of 
power ; and this body, in turn, was subject to the pre- 
dominating influence of Prussia, whose policy was virtu- 
ally the will of Bismarck.* L' Allemaffm, c'est la Prusse ! 

• Of the 58 Totes distributed among the members of the Federal 
Council, Prussia with her population of 24,000,000, inhabitants was 
assigned 17 ; while the other States, possessing about 15,000,000 of a popu- 
lation, shared the other 41 votes in relative proportion to the extent of their 
territory. But this curious arithmetical arrangement still left Prussia in 
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JJEtat, (^est moil Le Parlement, c’est moil — sach, in 
reality, was the brief sense of the Imperial Constitution in 
the eyes of the Chancellor. But, indeed, this was also its 
essence in the opinion of most of those who sanctioned it. 
Still flushed with its warlike victories, the nation was in 
the mood for doing things quickly, and the new Consti- 
tution was all but unanimously sanctioned by the Diet 
without much discussion. With all its deficiencies, the 
deputies deemed it not ill adapted to the generation it 
was intended for, and the nation itself w^ to blame if 
it afterwards rued the haste with which it had gone to 
work. 

The Constitution, we said, was all but unanimously 
approved ; but, nevertheless, the nation was not long.. 
„ , spared the absence of that spirit of faction 

te^aSigde- of party division which has always 

been the bane of Cerman Parliaments. It 


is, indeed, not too much to say that the Empire was 
no sooner fairly established, than it became exposed to 
the internal action of disintegrating elements j and the 
counteraction of these elements now began, as it con- 
tinued to be, the pivot on which turned aU the domestic 
policy of the Chancellor. The unity which had been 
achieved was, after all, of a very heterogeneous kind. We 
are accustomed to look upon Austria-Hungary as the 
European type of a conglomerate nation — difficult to be 
held together and to be governed. But Austria-Hun- 
gary was only a little worse in this respect than New 


virtnal possession of the votes of aU the minor States, and of what may be 
called a constant majority in the Bnndearath. 
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Germany, with its Danish, its Polish, and its French- 
speakii^ populations ; its contrasts of native races ; . the 
particularism of its various States ; the revolutionary 
aims smouldering in the breasts of its industrial classes ; 
and, above all, its marked antagonism between the 
Catholic and Protestant faiths. 

This antagonism now received striking expression 
in the appearance of a completely new party in the 
Eeichstag — that of the Clericals, Ultramontanes, or 
Centre — of whose activity, and what it all 
led to, we have already had enough to tell ;* I’oiomaei 
but meanwhile, as an example of the disintegrating 
agencies above referred to, we may mention the case of 
the Poles, these “ Irish of Prussia,” who actually made 
bold to move that the province of Posen should not be 
included in the Empire. Of course the proposal was 
laughed at, and Bismarck, in administering a cutting 
reprimand to those who dared to speak in the name of 
the Polish nation, assured them that the domination of 
their race had been a thoroughly bad one, and would, 
therefore, “ never, never be restored.” 

What to do with Posen puzzled no one, but how 
to gamer the territorial harvest of the war — Alsace- 
Lorraine — was a question which greatly Aisace- 
vexed the parliamentary mind. Several 
possible solutions had presented themselves. The 
conquered provinces might be made neutral territory, 
which, with Belgium on one side, and Switzerland on 
the 'Other, would thus interpose a continuous barrier 
* See p, 267 ante. 
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against French aggression from the mouth of the Ehine 
to its source. But one fatal objection, amongeseveral 
others, to the adoption of this course, was the utter 
lack, in the Alsace-Lorrainers, of the primary condition 
of the existence of all neutral States — a determination 
on the part of the neutralised people themselves to 
be and remain neutral. And none knew better than 
Bismarck that it would take years of the most careful 
nursing to reconcile the kidnapped children of France to 
their adoptive parent. For him, the only serious ques- 
tion was whether Alsace-Lorraine should be annexed to 
Prussia, or be made an immediate Eeic/island (Impe- 
rial Province). 

“ From tlie very first,” he said, “ I was most decidedly for th^ 
latter alternative, first — because there is no reason why djnaastic 
questions should be mixed up with political ones ; and, secondly — 
because I think it will be easier for the Alsatians to take to the 
name of ‘German’ than to that of ‘Prussian,’ the latter being de- 
tested in France in comparison with the other.” 

In its first session, accordingly, the Diet* was asked 
to pass a law incorporating Alsace-Lorraine with the 
^ Empire, and placing the annexed provinces 

The annexed r ^ r n r 

pfaced TOdcf Under a provisional dictatorship till the Ist 
a dictatorship. 1874 , whcn they would enter into 

the enjoyment of constitutional rights in common with 
the rest of the nation. But the latter clause provoked 
much controversy, and the Social-Democrat, Herr 
Bebel, even went the length of protesting against the 

* We nse the expressions Diet, Beichstag, Imperial Parliament, and 
Federal Parliament in a synonymous sense. 
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annexation of Alsace-Lorraine as a crime. The period 
of the ^ctatorship was voted too long by a year, and 
the Diet claimed a certain degree of control over the 
acts of the Government in Alsace-Lorraine, especially 
in fiscal matters. For what was the use of a Parlia- 
ment, thought the deputies, if it did not assert its 
power ? 

Bismarck looked upon these amendments as tanta- 
mount to a vote of want of confidence, and complained 
bitterly that, though he had presented the country with 
Alsace-Lorraine free from debt, it now proposed to 
treat him like a suspected borrower. Under such 
humiliating conditions, he said, he could not, and would 
not, assume any ministerial re.sponsibility for the 
government of the annexed provinces. This took 
efiect, but not before party conflicts threatened to end 
in a dead-lock; and a compromi.se was ultimately effected 
by which the duration of the dictatorship, or period 
within which the Imperial Government alone was to 
have the right of making laws for Alsace-Lorraine, was 
shortened till 1st Januaiy, 1873; while the Diet, on 
the other hand, was only to have supervision of such 
loans or guarantees as affected the Empire. In the 
following year, however, the Diet came to the conclusion 
that, after all, the original term fixed for the dictator- 
ship was the -more advisable of the two, and prolonged 
it accordingly. 

For the next three years, therefore, the Reichsland 
was governed from the Wilhelmstrasse, as India is ruled 
from Downing Street. Bismarck once said that, of all 
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forms of gov ernment, a " kindly despotism ” was by far 
the best, and this was precisely the form he employed 
to win the hearts of the Alsace-Lorrainers. 

Bismarck . 

means sanguine of this proving 
Sie conquered, an casy task, but he trusted for help to gradual 
recognition on the part of the inhabitants 
that, on the whole, “ the rule of the Germans was more 
benevolent and humane than that of the French, and 
that, under their new masters, they enjoyed a much greater 
degree of communal and individual freedom.” For the 
rest, the Chancellor claimed to have the interests of his 
new fellow-countrymen deeply at heart ; and if, now 
that his great life-task was virtually done, and his 
health was failing, he did not retire from office, this, he 
said, was due to his feeling of responsibility for the 
million and a half population which he had been mainly 
instrumental in separating from France, and whose 
“ advocate ” and champion he had vowed to be. 

The result of this “ advocacy ” was seen in the 
beginning of 1874, when fifteen deputies from Alsace- 
some Alsace- Lorraiiie — now thus far admitted within 

uSSi““mand the pale of the Constitution — ^took their 
seats in the second German Parliament. Of 
Reichstag. these fifteen deputies, five were out-tod- 
out French Protesters, and the rest Clericals — seven ol 

t 

the latter being clergymen, including the Bishops of 
Metz and Strasburg. They entered the Diet in a body, 
with much theatrical pomp, the clergy wearing their 
robes ; and one of the French Protesters— bearing the 
unfortunate name of Teutsoh— immediately tabled a 
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motion that the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, having 
been aijpiexed to Germany without being themselves 
consulted, should now be granted an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion on the subject by a pUbiscite. 
Unfortunately for this motion, its force was completely 
broken by the Bishop of Strasburg, who, although he 
had signed it, now declared that he and his co-religionists 
did not mean to question the validity of the Treaty of 
Frankfort. The fact is, that the majority of the Alsace- 
Lorraine deputies had been retximed, not so much in 
the interest of French nationality, as in that of Papal 
sway. For the “ Kulturkampf ’’ was now fiercely raging, 
the Jesuits and other religious Orders had been expelled 
f/om the conquered provinces, and the -religious aspect 
of their new political yoke was what mainly concerned 
the greater number of the inhabitants. The motion of 
French M. Teutsch, who spoke fluent German, was of 
course rejected ; whereupon he and several of his com- 
patriots straightway returned home, and left the Diet to 
deal with the interests of their constituents as it liked. 

Those of his colleagues who remained behind only 
did so to complain of the “ intolerable tyranny ” under 
which the provinces were groaning, and to Bismarck 
move for the repeal of the law (of December, cbarKo^of^ ® 
1871) which’ invested the local Government tyranny.'’ 
with dictatorial powers.* Bismarck admitted that so- 
cieties had. been dissolved, that newspapers had been 
suppressed, that seditious persons had been laid by the 
heels, and that many other acts of rigour had been done ; 
but sought to justify all that on the ground of neces- 
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sity and expediency. In annexing Alsace-Lorraine, his 
primary object, he said, was not to make the inhabitants 
happy and contented, but to secure Germany against 
future aggression, and their happiness lay in their own 
hands. This second motion of the recalcitrants was 
likewise rejected, but only by a shabby ma,jority ; and it 
was no wonder that a French journal drew attention to 
this fact as a proof' of the party passion in Germany, 
which could not remain inactive even at the call of 
patriotism. The minority was composed of the Alsa- 
tians, the Ultramontanes, the Poles, the Progressists, 
and the Social-Democrats ; and it might be shown that, 
in the case of each of these fractions, their vote was not 
given out of regard to the merits of the question, bq,t 
from sheer pai’ty motives. We instance this as but one 
illustration of the extreme danger to which party rage 
now began to expose the most vital interests of the 
Empire. 

The admission of Alsace-Lorraine deputies into the 
Beichstag was a venturesome experiment, but Bismarck 
looked upon it as a potent means of recon- 
G^mnisa; ciling the conquered to their fate. It was 
much better, he thought, that the complaints 
of the annexed inhabitants should be uttered aloud 
before the whole nation, and be thus provided with a 
safety-valve of evaporation, th'an that they should be 
cherished in secret at the risk of their finding vent in 
seditious explosions. The experiment was a hazardous 
one, but the result of the elections was, on the whole, 
gratifying beyond hope. For it was clear that, though 
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the renitent elements still preponderated, the process of. 
Germanisation was making satisfactory progress. The 
German University of Strasburg had been restored 
(1872), as the Chancellor admitted, in the exclusive 
interest of the Empire ; but the lapse of time showed 
that this was to some extent a mistake, seeing that the 
University only served as a gathering-point for the 
youth of Alsace-Lorraine to study and cherish the 
traditions of the past. 

Thus far contented, however, with the result of his 
conciliatory efforts, Bismarck resolved to make a still 
more venturesome bid for the sympathies 
of the Alsace-Lorrainers. Their representa- gives the 
fives were now entitled to sit in the Imperial home™ufe“'^'“* 
Parliament, though not more than a third 
of them took advantage of the right ; but, unlike the 
various Federal States, they still enjoyed but a very small 
measure of local autonomy. Believing home-rule to be 
one of the best guarantees of federal cohesion, Bismarck 
determined to try the effect of this cementing agency on 
the newest part of the Imperial edifice ; and, in the 
autumn of 1874, he advised the Emperor to grant the 
Alsace-Lorrainers (not by law, but by ordinance, which 
could easily be revoked) a previous voice on all bills to 
be submitted to the Eeichstag on the domestic and fiscal 
affairs of the provinces. It is true, this voice was 
meanwhile te be merely consultative, and it was not to 
be uttered in public ; but still, this would be a long stride 
towards the same degree of self-government in the Eeichs- 
land as was enjoyed by the other members of the Empire. 
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In the following summer (June, 1875), therefore, 
there met at Strasburg the first Landesausse^uss, or 
Provincial Committee, composed of delegates, thirty in 
number, from the administrative District Councils. The 
party of Protest were furious. They felt that great 
part of the ground of anti-German agitation had 
been suddenly taken from beneath their feet ; for, say 
what they liked, there was no denying that, though 
Alsace-Lorraine still lived under a nominal dictatorship,* 
it now possessed a complete popular representation, and 
the means of speaking its mind to its rulers. And 
that this privilege was not a mere mockery, was proved 
by the fact that the Imperial Diet hesitated not to adopt 
most of the Committee’s suggestions with respect to the 
budget of the Reichsland and other matters. 

So well, indeed, on the whole, did this arrangement 
work, that within two years of its creation the Lan- 
desausschms was invested with much broader powers. 
Ever since 1874, when legislation affecting the Beichsland 
ceased to be the exclusive right of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the Eeichstag had acted as a sort of Landtag, or 
home-ruling Diet, for Alsace-Lorraine; but, in 1877, it 
passed a law empowering the Landesausschuss, with 

* This expression must not be misunderstood. There were two senses 
in wliich it was used. First, the Reichsland was said to be under a 
dictatorsliip until Ist January, 1874, when, the Imperial Government had 
the exclusive right of legislating, by decrees, &c., for the provinces. And 
it was also said to be under a dictatorship by the special Decree-Law of 
30th December, 1871, which invested the Oher-Frdsident, or Governor of 
the Provinces under Bismarck as Chancellor, with discretionary power to 
deal with “ danger to the public security,” declare a state of siege, &c. 
From 3874 onwards, the word “dictatorship,” as applied to Alsace- 
LoiTaine, could only be used in the latter sense. 
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certain formal reservations, to pass measures of local 
applic^ion which would receive validity by the simple 
assent of the Federal Council. 

Thus it came about that, while the Reichsland con- 
tinued to b6 governed from Berlin, the making of its 
laws was more and more confined to Stras- 

, . . AimR of tho 

burg. It is true, the provinces did not yet and Autono-®** 
possess anything like complete legislative 
independence, but this did not gall them half so much 
as the fact that they lived not face to face with their 
rulers, and that the simplest matters of administration 
had to pass through a circumlocution office of heart- 
breaking weariness. This was felt4o be all the more 
•oppressive, as the party of the Irreconcilablcs had been 
gradually giving way to the Autonomists, or those who 
subordinated the question of nationality to that of home- 
rule. Rapidly gaining in strength, this latter party at 
last (in the spring of 1879) petitioned the Reichstag for 
an independent (xovernment, with its seat in Strasburg, 
fot the representation of the Reichsland in the Federal 
Council, and for an enlargement of the functions of the 
Provincial Committee. 

Nothing could have been more gratifying to 
Bismarck than this request, amounting, as it did, to a 
reluctant recognition of the Treaty of Frankfort on the 
part of the Alsace-Lorrainers. He therefore replied 
that he was quite willing to confer on the provinces 
“the highest degree of independence compatible with the 
military security of the Empire.” * The Diet, without 
* Sx>eecli in Reichstag, 2l8t March, 1879. 
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distinction of party, applauded his words ; and not only 
that, but it hastened to pass a bill embodying ideas at 
which the Chancellor himself had hinted in the previous 
year. 

By this bill, the government of Alsace-Lorraine was 
to centre in a Statthalter, or Imperial Viceroy, living at 

A statthalter Strasburg, instead of, as heretofore, in the 
or Viceroy. Chancellor, and in his subordinate in the 

Eeichaland bearing the title of Supreme President. 
Without being a Sovereign, this Statthalter was to exer- 
cise all but sovereign rights ; and he was to be assisted 
by a Ministry, composed of the officials of the Alsace- 
Lorraine Section of the Imperial Chancellery (now 
abolished), as well as by a State Council. Further, it 
was to be in his power to depute commissaries, with a 
consultative voice, to the Federal Council. Finally, the 
bill conferred the right of receiving petitions on the 
Landesausschuss, and nearly doiibled its members, who 
would have to take the oath of allegiance to the Empire. 
Home-rule legislation was to remain, as hitherto, the 
business of the Provincial Committee and the Federal 
Council; while the law (of 30th December, 1871), 
which invested the Government with arbitrary, or 
state-of-siege powers, was still to be at the service of 
the Statthalter. 


For this high office the Emperor selected the brilliant 
soldier-statesman. Marshal ManteufEel, who had been 
Marshal Man- Command of the German army of 

occupation at Nancy until the indemnity 
should be paid, and of whom M. Thiers, it is said, never 
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spoke but in terms of the highest admiration.* Cer- 
tainly^ His Majesty could not possibly have chosen a 
better man for the responsible office, which the Marshal 
assumed on the 1st October, 1879. Henceforth, the 
conquered provinces entered an entirely new phase of 
their existence — a phase with which the name of 
Bismarck is not prominently associated. For eight 
years he had ruled a conquered race — the most difficult 
task that can fall to any statesman, and few will deny 
that the “ man of blood and iron ” performed this task 
with wonderful tact, wisdom, and moderation. Having 
lifted Alsace-Lorraine into the saddle, he now flung the 
reins to one of the greatest Captains of the Empire, and 
.turned to more pressing work. Those who have accused 
him of an all-absorbing love of pow'er should remember 
the seeming unregretfulness with which he surrendered 
the absolute rule of the Beichsland to a man of whom, 
in some respects, he was believed to be jealous, as of one 
with a genius for statesmanship only second to his own. 

The Chancellor now ceased to be responsible for the 
government of Alsace-Lorraine, but though Marshal 
Manteuflel was subject to no authority save that of the 
Emperor, there is every reason to believe 
that the principles which always guided 
his action as Statthalter were cordially 
approved by Bismarct. And these principles may bo 
summed up in the one word — conciliation. To such an 

• “ M. Tbiers, dit on, ne manquait jamais, quand il parlait dc Iiii, de le 
qualifier d* ‘ adorahleJ — (L’Alsace-Lorraine et I’Empire Genuaiiique, <&c. 
Paris, 1881.) 
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extent, indeed, did the Marshal carry this policy, that he 
frequently became the object, no less of bitter at^k on 
the part of the German Press, than of wilful opposition 
on the part of his subordinates ; and several of the latter 
even had to pay for their excess of zeal with their posts.* 
The first Statthalter f ruled with a firm yet indulgent 
hand, and he repeatedly told his quasi-subjects that he 
would give them all they wanted, on oiie single condi- 
tion — frank allegiance to the Empire. 

But this allegiance is still a divided love. Gradually, 
it is true, there came a time when the Imperial deputies 
elected by the Eeichsland no longer sulkily absented 
Thcstatnoof thcmsclves ,from the Diet, but they only 
thot^rtory"^ Came to swcll the ranks of the Opposi-.. 
ueriiti. tion.} Many arc the longing looks which 

the, inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine still cast towards 
Prance, and great is the perseverance and the skill 
with which the French Chauvinists still endeavour to 
keep alive in them the hope of the day when weeping 
Alsatia shall be restored to her inconsolable step-mother. 
But Bismarck saw no reason why the wreaths which are 
periodically hung by patriotic hands on the statue of 
Strasburg at Paris, should not be sent to deck the Victory 
Column at Berlin. 

* We may, iu particular, instance the case of Herr von Flottwell, vice- 
governor of Lorraine, who, in the spring of 1883, received such a sharp 
remonstrance from Strasburg as compelled him to resign. 

t Died in J une, 1885, and was succeeded by Prince Hohenloh^, the 
German Ambassador at Paris, who is certain to continue the policy of his 
predecessor. ' 

J On the question of Protectionism they voted for the Government, for 
the first time. — See p, 473 post 
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Whether the Eeichsland will ever ripen into an 
integral part of Prussia, or into a regular Federal State 
with a Prussian prince for its Sovereign, the future alone 
can show; but the Prussian system of admi- The future of 
nistration, ot education, and militarv service, raino - the 

’ . . . ‘^^?lac^8 of the 

is at least fast transforming it into some- K''n<ire. ' 
thing very different from what it was. Better, as well 
as different? The enquiry belongs to the sociologist. 
When German writers* themselves have, sought to show 
that incorporation with the Empire has, in some respects, 
had a demoralising and debasing influence on the in- 
habitants of Alsace-Lorraine, it is not surprising that 
plausible French booksf should have been written to 
•prove that, in exchanging the dominion of the French for 
that of the Germans, these inhabitants have passed from 
a higher state of civilisation to a lower, from a better to 
a worse form of civil polity, and that their chronic dis- 
content is a constant peril to the peace of Europe. It is 
not our business to examine those charges, because, 
even if they could be made good, they would not affect 
the German title to have and to hold the provinces. 
Whether the Germans excel the French in civilisation as 
in arms, will be seen after a century has afforded material 
for comparing the Alsatians, as they were under the 
French, with the Alsatjans as they have been refashioned 
by the Germans. But even if Bismarck were sure that 

* See a series of articles in the Courtly and Conservative Kreuz- 
Zeitung towards the end of December, 1883, on “ Die Deutsche Politik in 
Dlsass-Lothringen’* 

t “ V Alsace-Lorraine ei UEmpire Germanique, — (Paris, Calmaim 

L4vy, 1881), mainly reprinted from the Bevue des deux Mondes. 
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the result would prove unfavourable to the reputation of 
his nation, tliat would not induce him to relax his hold 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which he declared must for ever be 
and remain the “ glacis of the Empire.” 

Having thus shown how Bismarck garnered the 
“territorial harvest” of the war, we must now glance 
at the disposal of the French milliards, 
warJ(”iK“* which flooded the Empire in streams of 
gold. Out of these milliards a sum of four 
million thalers, or about £ 600 , 000 , was voted for 
distribution by the Emperor among the leading soldiers 
and statesmen of the war ; while forty million thalers, 
or about six millions sterling in specie, were appointed 
to be set aside as a Jieichskrirffschatz, or Imperial 
War-Chest Fund, against the coming of another evil 
day. The bill for this purpose met with considerable 
opposition, one party objecting to so large a sum 
of money being allowed to lie fallow. Bismarck, how- 
ever, pointed out that a dead-lying War-Chest Fund 
was an absolute necessity of modern warfare, and that, 
but for the fact of Prussia having had a Krieffschatz 
(of thirty million thalers), it would have been impossible 
for her to mobilise her army within a fortnight, and 
thus anticipate the French on the left bank of the 
Ehine. While to those who ^shed to saddle the 
employment of the war-treasure with parliamentary 
conditions, he replied that the Beichstag in such matters 
could not possibly claim more power than the Federal 
Council, which might, indeed prevent the Emperor 
from declaring war, but not from mobilising the army. 
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For this simple and preliminary purpose, he said, the 
Kriegschatz no more than sufficed,* and so the sum of 
six millions sterling in gold was forthwith consigned to 
the Julius Tower at Spandau, there to lie like the talent 
of the wicked and slothful servant that was hid in the 
earth, secure from the fluctuations of interest and the 
mishaps of usurers, against the coming of Germany’s 
evil day. 

With the rest of the milliards, the victims of the 
war were generously cared for, fortresses built, new 
strategic lines of railway constructed, the building of 
an Imperial fleet begun, and the treasuries „„ „ 
of the individual States filled to bursting {,h‘"“]iu\Ses8 
.with plethoric suras. The poor and needy 
Germans looked up, and lo ! the clouds seemed to rain 
down gold, as once they dropped manna in the hungry 
wilderness. The land overflowed with money ; credit 
rose with a bound, and ascended ever higher; every 
branch of industry was seized with a fever of over-jjro- 
duction; the capital itself, that ville parvenuo, as a 
Frenchman once described it, became more upstart than 
ever ; and in less than no time the young Empire was 
in the midst of its “ Griindcr-Era’' or Period of Business 
Bubbles. The Strousbergs, the Levis, the Aarons, and 
the Cohens, grew and flourished like green bay-trees. 
Every Jew became a’ John Law, and every street in 
Berlin a Eue de Quincampoix. But the Jews, who have 

* If it take six millions sterling merely to mobilise the German 
army in a fortnight, how much money will it require to wage a w ar-*-say 
that only lasts six months ? 
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a complete monopoly of finance at Berlin, found it 
difiicult to outstrip the Gentiles in the race for wealth, 
and thus there arose a desperate struggle for the golden 
harvest. All classes were infected with the prevailing 
fever, which even seized hold on several who breathed 
the pure and bracing moral atmosphere of the Court, 
and the not less unpolluted air of the Pinissian bureau- 
cracy. 

But at last the “ Crash ” came, and with it the reac- 
tion. The turning point was reached in the spring of 
1873, when the Liberal Deputy, Herr Lasker, in several 

speeches of great eloquence and power 
brinpfs about delivered in the Prussian Chamber, essayed 

a- Crash." . . ^ 

to show to the scandalised nation that some, 
high officials, notably in the Ministry of Commerce, 
had been guilty of grave malpractices in the matter of 
railway concessions. Of these malpractices Herr Lasker, 
a Jew, undertook the exposure all the more readily, as 
the delinquents were not members of his own specu- 
lating and gambling race, but blood-proud Junkers and 
titled Christians. The Chamber demanded an inquiry, 
but appearances were saved by the Crowui claiming to 
take the initiative in the matter itself. Lasker’s ar- 
raignment turning out to have some slender basis of 
truth, it resulted in the resignation of Count Itzenplitz, 
Minister of Commerce, and in the pensioning of one of 
his chief officials. 

This was the first instance in the parliamentary 
history of Prussia where public opinion had forced the 
King to part with one of his Ministers. Though obliged 
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in decency to resign, it was proved that neither 
Count ^Itzenplitz, nor his subordinate, had done any- 
thing really very culpable as public ser- pri^„councii- 
vants ; but what invested the case of the wner. 
latter official, Privy-Councillor Wagener by name, 
with so much interest, was the fact that he was the 
intimate friend and partisan of 'Bismarck. Wagener 
had been the founder and editor of the Consen'^ative 
Kreuz-Zeituny, to which Jiisrnarck was a frequent con- 
tributor,* and the two had lived in close community of 
political ideas and interests for many years f But what 
was to he inferred from this? Opposition journals made 
bold to insinuate that, in the matter of the railway 
j3oncessions, the Chancellor had brought his influence to 
bear on the Minister of Commerce in favour of Wagener ; 
but no one believed it, nor could, indeed, any one well 
believe it, considering that nobody pressed more urgently 
for a searching inquiry into the whole affixir than Bis- 
marck himself. And that the Chancellor looked upon 
the offence of his old supporter as very slight, was proved 
by the fact that, though Wagener was henceforth shunned 
like a leper by most of his previous friends, he continued 

* Vide, p. 71, Vol. I. 

t Much iiiteresting infommtion about this community of political ideas 
and interests will be found in some lately-published Reminiscences by 
Wagener, entitled “ Erlebtefs ; JUIeine Memoiren am der Zeit von 1848 bis 
1866, UTvd von 1873 his jetzt (1884), von Hermann Wagener ^ W irJclichen 
Geheimen Ober-Begierungsrathe,^* These Reminiscences contain some 
characteriatic and hitherto unpublished letters of Bismarck to Wagoner, 
written during the time of the Revolution. Wagener, who, throiigli his 
position as editor of the Kreuz-Zeitung, was well acquainted with the 
springs of political action of those days, has also written an interesting 
work on “ Die Politik Friedrich Wilhelm JF.” 
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to enjoy the sympathy and even the companionship of 
Bismarck, who frequently invited him to Varzin.^ 

The Chief Minister of the Crown who had stood in 
the breach, while lisping Lasker delivered his assaults 
Bismarck agaiust official corruption and Tory privilege, 
reSes.'tiie was General von Boon ; for, a few days pre- 
j*russian viously (New Year’s Day, 1873), the King 
had relieved Bismarck from the post of 
Minister-President — with an assurance of his “ never- 
dying gratitude,” and the Black Eagle in brilliants. 
The Chancellor, such was the ostensible reason for his 
retirement, had found it impossible to do justice to the 
duties of his Imperial office as well as preside over the 
Prussian Cabinet, and so Count Boon, the WarMinister,„ 
was appointed to the latter post. But if the Chancellor 
found it impossible to perform both functions to his 
heart’s content, the nation found it more impossible still 
to do without him at the head of Prussian as well as 
of Imperial affairs, and so, before the year was out, 
(November) he was again installed, to the general relief, 
in his presidential office. 

But, indeed, there was a large and growing party 
who would have rejoiced to see him fall like Wolsey, or 
“like Lucifer, never to rise again.” He 

ThcChancellor , , • j • -i i 

ishated by had swom enemies at Court, and he was an 

the High ^ ' 

vSl^iy to object of intense hatred to a clique of rae- 
dimval Tories and Ultramontanes, who aimed 

tunff, ^ ^ ■ 

at bringing about J^s fall, or at least at 
“ worrying him to death.” This, too, only four short years 
after the Peace of Frankfort ! He was already paying 
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the inevitable price of his power and his greatness. The 
Clericals loathed him for having placed their Church in 
bonds ; there was a strong aristocratic faction who 
resented his treatment of his audacious rival, Count 
Arnim; and the Prussian Feudalists had risen up in 
arras against some of his liberal reforms — notably his 
bill for extending local self-government, a scheme which 
only passed the Upper House by a threat to create new 
life-peers. He was denounced by the Conservatives as 
the “patron of Lasker;” and the bombs which Lasker 
had pitched into the financial camp of the Conservatives, 
were quickly followed by Conservative shells that burst 
among the flesh-pots of the Liberals. Men like Hel- 
briick, Camphausen, and Bleichrodor the Berlin banker, 
financed for Prussia and the Empire ; and the rancour 
of the Conservatives culminated in the charge that the 
Chancellor had farmed out the Gorman Budget to this 
worthy triumvirate, and that, as regards the banker in 
question, he was now thus requiting him for the sub- 
stantial support he had received from him in the days 
when he was an obscure and needy diplomatist. Speaking 
in the Reichstag (9th February, 1870), Bismarck angrily 
characterised this charge as a wicked and a baseless 
libel, and called upon all the subscribers of the Kreuz- 
Zeitung,vsx which it hac^ appeared, to testify their disgust 
by ceasing to take it in. But this bold attempt to 
“ boycot” his own old journal was only answered by an 
indignant protest on the part of several hundreds of its 
aristocratic readers — whose names, per contra, were pil- 
loried in the official Gazette — to the eflbct that they 
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‘‘ refused to take their notions of honour and decency 
from the Herr Eeichskanzler.” 


This philippic of the Chancellor against the Kreuz- 
Zeituny was part of a general lamentation on the 
license of the Press, and the inability of the law to reach 
An Imperial soTOC of its exccsses. It is to be feared, 
Press Law. indeed, that Bismarck still looked upon the 

Press in the same light as he regarded Parliament — as 
a necessary evil, in spite of the apparent zeal which he 
had shown years before in promising a Newspaper Law 
for the Empire. This was in the session of 1873, when 
the Government consented to make a move in the 


matter, but only after the Liberals themselves had taken 
the initiative by framing a bill. As, however, the 
Liberals had shown no great eagerness to discuss matters 
held by Bismarck to be of infinitely more account 
than the liberty of unlicensed printing, ho paid them out 
by disappointing their hopes till next year (1874), when 
a Press Law was passed after the usual compromise 
between Parliament and the Government. By this law, 
the Press of all Germany was relieved from some 
vexatious restrictions — such as stamp-duty, censorship, 
and bail for good behaviour — under which it had 
hitherto groaned ; but still it remained subject to a series 
of severe penal provisions, calculated to establish in the 
mind of every public writer a wholesome equilibrium 
between the sense of freedom and the' sense of fear. 


“ Security before freedom ” was, indeed, the main 
legislative maxim of the Chancellor, as could not have 
been better proved than by the Bill for re-organising the 
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Army, which was debated about the same time as the 
Press ]^aw, in the spring of 1874. Bismarck himself, 
it is true, was prevented by severe ill- 
ness from taking part in these debates ; but Ija\y, and it/ 
none the less on that account can we omit 
to trace the progress of a measure, on the origin and fate 
of which he had so much determining influence. The 
power of the public purse, as we formerly had occasion 
to remark, was nominally conferred by the Imperial 
Constitution, as in England, on the people ; but of this 
right the people had already been asked to make a very 
peculiar use. It was their prerogative, as it is that of 
Her Majesty’s faithful Commons, to vote the budget 
every year ; but they had freely alienated a portion of 
this privilege in 1871, when, instead of passing the 
military estimates for a twelvemonth, they granted a 
lump-sum to maintain the army in undiminished strength 
for a provisional period of three years. The object of 
this lump-sum, as the Government said, was “ to con- 
vince the whole world (but especially France), that in 
the year 1874, Germany, under aU circumstances, would 
be as strong and formidable as she was at the end of 
the war.” 

The year 1874 had now arrived, and it therefore 
again behoved the Government to look to the joints and 
fastenings of its armour. This it' did, too, by asking 
the nation to fix the strength of the army 

,, - jiTT Its expediency. 

at its then peace-establishment (or about 
401,659 men), “ until otherwise provided by law ; ” or, 
in other words, it invited Parliament to surrender its 
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right of control over the military estimates until such 
time as the Grovemment should think fit to restore it. 
By the Imperial Constitution, the peace-establishment 
of the army had been provisionally fixed at about one 
per cent, of the inhabitants, on the basis of the census 
of 18(57 ; but though, since this year, the population of 
Germany had greatly increased, it was not yet proposed 
to raise tlio defensive power of the Empire in duo 
proportion. No. Numerically speaking, the German 
army was still only the third largest in Europe ; but 
what it lacked in numbers it possessed in efficiency, and 
the military leaders were quite content that it should 
remain so, proAuded only that it should not be exposed to 
the economic caprices of artificial majorities, to the whims 
of the Joseph Humes and the short-sighted apostles of 
an impossible millennium in the popular Assembly. 

It was in vain that Moltke, the greatest strategist of 
the age, the man whose patriotism was above suspicion, 
the soldier whose opinions were accepted as law by all 
but lladical laymen ; it was to no purpose, 
we say, that Moltke — reviewing the Euro- 
pean situation — ^urged that “ what Germany 
had won with the sword in half a year, she would require 
to defend with the sword for half a century.” In vain 
did he plead for the army as the best means of national 
education, and strive to show lhat it was the State — 
“ which disciplined the minds and bodies of its subjects 
much more than the boasted ‘ schoolmaster ’ ” — that had 
fought Germany’s battles and made her one. In vain did 
he implore the Opposition not to make a budget-question 
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of the strength of the army, which was the first con- 
dition, of Q-ermany’s very existence, and which would 
also enable her to dictate peace to all Europe. 

Moltke’s speech made an extraordinary impression 
on the mind of Europe, but it had little effect on the 
will of the parliamentary doctrinaires in the German 
Diet. The peace-establishment of no other viewsofthe 
army, argued the Progressists, was fixed 
beyond a year, and why, then, should it be in Germany ? 
Did not the demand of the Government strike at the 
keystone of all parliamentary power, reasoned the 
Lasker fraction of the National Liberals, and could any 
Parliament submit to that? Was it consistent with 
♦civil and religious freedom, exclaimed the Ultramon- 
tanes, thus to give further power to Bismarck, the 
“ Imperator on the Ministerial bench ” ? It was not to 
be expected, on the other hand, either that the Danes, 
the Poles, or the Alsace-Lorrainers should be moved 
with anything but ill-will towards an institution which 
had been made the instrument of their own subjection ; 
and thus the Military Law was opposed by a coalition 
which not only threatened to throw it out, but also 
proposed a reduction, no less of the army itself, than of 
the period of military service. 

A serious crisis supervened, and it almost seemed as 
if the Conflict Era was about to return. For weeks 
and months the country was in a state of 

^ ^ A crisis. 

fierce controversial excitement, but the 
addresses and other forms of ma;nifestation thal came 
pouring in from all parts of the Empire admitted of 
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The Emperor 
at the bedside 
of his Chan- 
cellor. 


little doubt that the feeUng of the nation, on the 'whole, 
was with the Government. The German people are 
proud enough of their Parliament, but they are far 
prouder of the army which made it possible for them to 
have this Parliament ; and if they were placed before the 
alternative of choosing between these two institutions, 
there is not the very slightest doubt as to which of them 
they would rather see go by the board. 

Writhing with physical pain, Bismarck lay on his 
sick-bed, feeling like a wounded warrior that can no 
longer plunge into the fray, storming at the unpatriotism 
of the Opposition, and muttering threats of 
resignation and dissolution. The Emperor, 
too, was in anything but a yielding mood. 
Parliament might do what it liked with other matters, 
but the army was a thing as to which he would brook 
no interference. Events, he said, had proved him to 
have been right in refusing to be bound by the will of 
the country with respect to the army on the eve of the 
Danish and the Austrian campaigns, and that was a 
reason why the Opposition should now acknowledge 
itself to be in the wrong. To his Generals, therefore, 
who came to offer him the usual birthday congratula- 
tions (22nd March), he poured out his feelings, said that 
his life-task culminated in the Military Law, vowed 
that he never could die happy unless it were duly 
fulfilled, and appealed to them to stand by him to a 
man. To his Chancellor’s bedside also he repaired, and 
begged counsel of the prostrate giant whether he should 
appeal to .the country, or accept the compromise which. 
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with the view of obviating another Conflict Era, had 
been proposed by the Bennigsen section of the 
National Liberals. 

Adopting a middle course, these deputies suggested 
that, while it was in the interests of the nation not to 
make any reduction of the army, the fixing of its 
present peace - strength might meanwhile The Military 
very well be limited to seven years. The 
Emperor himself was anything but willing to accept 
this compromise ; but on this, as on many other occa- 
sions, he ultimately yielded to the moderate counsel of 
his Chancellor, who argued that of two evils, dissolution 
or compromise, Ihi latter, on the whole, was the least. 
(Popular manifestations on the subject of the Army Law 
had made it plain that a general election might swell 
the ranks of the Conservatives at the expense of the 
Radicals, but that, on the other hand, a fresh shoal of 
Clericals were likely to be rolled into the Reichstag on 
the waves of Catholic disaffection creiited by the pre- 
vailing struggle between Church and State. The 
Emperor gave way ; the compromise was effected after 
months of bitter wrangling, and a majority — which in- 
cluded all but the irreconcilable elements in the Oppo- 
sition : to wit, the Clericals, the Poles, the Danes, and 
the Social-Democrats, with a score of Progressists — 
passed the Law of what, in allusion to Marshal Mae- 
Mahon’s tenure of office, was called the Military 
Septennate. ' 

By this law. Parliament freely signed away its 
right to control the army-budget for the space of seven 


a a 
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years; and at the end of this period, though by a 
smaller majority, it scrupled not* to renew its bpnd of 

renunciation. It was wise of it to recognise 

Military se- ^ 

the truth — as applicable, at least, to Ger- 
powtr. many — that military security is a higher 

blessing than parliamentary power ; and that, whatever 
the constitutional longings of the nation, it was well 
that they should remain ungratified, as long as there 
might be danger in their realisation. “ The theory,” said 
Professor Gneist,a mine of constitutional lore, “the theory 
of determining the strength of the army by an annual 
budget is incompatible with the idea of conscription,” 
So, too, again thought Parliament in the spring of 
1880, for then it cheerfully renewed the Military# 
Septennate and not only so, but by taking the census 
of 1875, instead of that of 1867, as the basis of its 
calculations, it added about 26,000 men to the peace 
establishment, thus raising it to the figure of 427,274 
— ^apart from officers and one-year volunteers. 

In acting thus, the Diet was influenced by reasons 
which it would have been the height of folly to ignore. 
The ii'ritation of Bussia against her German neighbour, 
Comparison foi’ ^u alleged display both of treachery and 
of Germany, ingratitude at the Congress of Berlin, was 
Russia. fever height-^as manifested, among 

other things, by the threatening concentration of troops 
on her western frontier, the bellicose tone of her Press, 
the sulky attitude of her statesmen, and the angling 
of her Grand Dukes for a French alliance.* A Franco- 
* See p. 104, ante. 
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Russian coalition against Germany was one of the 
grave .possibilities of the time, and the prospect of 
such a coalition appeared all the more forpiidable when 
it was considered that the standing armies both of 
France and Russia were each vastly superior, in point 
of numbers, to that of Germany. In 1880 the German 
army was exactly what it was in 1870. While the 
neighbours of the Empire had been steadily adding 
to their already enormous armaments, Germany re- 
mained content with her peace-footing strength of some- 
thing slightly over 400,000 men. France, on the other 
hand, which had met Germany in the great war with 
only eight Army Corps, was now in a position to en- 
i^ounter her with eighteen. Since 1874, as Moltke 
pointed out, France had more than doubled her army, 
and had about 100,000 men more under arms than her 
vanquisher j while the peace-establishment of Russia 
was exactly double that of Germany.* 

These are figures which ought to be taken into 
serious consideration by the political philosophers who 
set themselves to apportion blame for the bloated arma- 
ments under which all Europe is bending to 
the earth with sweatful groans : but they y/ew otthl 
are figures, at any rate, which soon con- 
vinced patriotic deputieg in the German Diet that it was 
their clear duty, not only to renew the Military Septen- 
nate, but also to renew it with an extra annual charge 

* ThesQ figures are taken from Count Moltke’s speech (1st March, 
1880), in fiivour of the Military Septeuuate and an increase in the peace 
establishment of the army. 

q a 2 
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for 26,000 men on the public purse. When the 
Reichstag was in this mood, it may well be inaagined^ 
what effect was produced upon it by the proposal of a 
Wurtemherg member, that Germany should call a Con- 
gress of the Powers and propose a general disarmament. 
The author of this motion, Herr von Biihler by name — 
an eccentric, Quaker-sort of person who acts as a kind 
of annual “ Derby-dog ” to the (verman Diet, and may be 
met with every year at the meetings of the Society for 
Promoting International Arbitration, and other assem- 
blages of well-meaning fools ; the author of this motion, 
we say, had previously sent it to Bismarck, and this was 
the answer he got ; — 

• 

“ I am inucli obligfid to you for sending me your disarmament 
motion. Unhappily, liowever, my attention is at present so much 
engrossed with urgent practical business, tliat I cannot concern myself 
with a future which I fear neither of us will live to see. It would be 
only after you had succeeded in gaining over our neighbours to your 
plan that I, or any other German Chancellor, could undertake, for our 
ever-defensive Fatherland, the responsibility of any such proposal. 
But even then, I fear that the mutual control of the nations over 
the armaments of their neighbours would also be a difficult and 
slip[)ery matter, and that it would be hard to establish a tribunal 
which could effectively exercise this control.”* 

* Compare the above with the following characteristic utterance of 
Mr. Gladstone on the same subject — communicated to the International 
Peace Conference held at Berne, in the autumn of 1884 : — “ 10, Downing 
Street, Whitehall, 4th August, 1884. Sil, — I am directed by Mr. Glad- 
stone to acknowledge the receipt of the communication which you addressed 
to him on the 31st ult. on behalf of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, and to say, in reply, that, while referring to his public action 
as the most trustworthy indication of his sentiments, he thinks it hardly 
consistent with his public position to express an opinion which might be 
liable to inisconstructiou. — I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Horace 
Seymour.” 
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We 'have said that the whole domestic policy of 
Bismarck, after the French war, was summed up in the 
single aim — to perfect and consolidate the national unity 
which he had created. He was aware that disinte- 
grating elements w'ere already at work on 

- , j • 1 • T PI* Internal con- 

tlie comparatively insecure edilice or ms soiidntion of 

\ ^ tlie Empire. 

construction, and all his endeavours were 
devoted to the task of housing the harvest before the 
storm came on. Already well advanced towards the 
scriptural span of life, he w'as a frequent .sufferer from 
bodily ailments, and his superhuman ex(‘rtions were 
beginning to tell on his working powers. His all- 
absorbing wish was to place the Empire beyond the 
•danger of dissolution before he passed away, and, fearing 
,lest his days might be short, he laboured at the per- 
fection of his life-task with a feverish and incessant 
activity. 

We have shown how the main supporting pillar of 
the Empire, the Army, was made immovably firm ; and 
now we must proceed to enumerate — but scarcely more 
than enumerate — ^the chief hasps and rivets codifica- 
that were driven into the edifice. Of these 
rivets, the most important was that formed bj the new 
Judicature Acts. Ho nation could be said to be one 
within itself which lived under a hundred various 
systems of law. The Government of the North German 
Confederation, it is true, had compiled both a 
Criminal and a Commercial Code, which were adopted 
by the Empire ; but a Code Civil was still wanting,* 

* And is still wanting, though one is in course of preparation. 
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and the boldest hearts shrank from an undertaking 
which seemed to he as impossible as it was patriotic. 
Meanwhile, it was seen that much might he done in the 
field of legal procedure, and already, in opening the 
Iteichstag in the autumn of 1874, tluj Emperor had 
dwelt upon the necessity of establishing unity in this 
respect, as one of the most pressing tasks of legislation. 

In that same session, accordingly, Parliasnent was 
presented with a series of Judicature Acts, or bills for 
establishing uniform legal tribunals and procedure in 


The Judica- 
ture Acts ; 
llerr Laskers 
siiaro in fram- 
ing them. 


matters of civil, criminal, and bankruptc}’ 
law all over the Empire. These bills 
were referred to a committee, of which Pro- 


fessor Gneist and Herr Lasker, two profound jurists,* 
were prominent members ; and, however much Bismarck 
may have hated Lasker from the bottom of his very 
soul for the tricks of opposition which he had repeat- 
edly played him, he could not, at least, but have been 
grateful to the learned and laborious little Jew for the 
eminent share he took in framing the Judicature Acts. 
Indeed, the over-exertions Lasker now made sowed the 


seeds of that mental and physical malady which carried 
hifn (in 1884) to a premature grave, and relieved the 
Chancellor from a foe to whom, even in death, he 
refused to be reconciled.* 


* Wo refer here to the refusal of Bismarck to communicate to tlie 
Reichstag a resolution of condolence with the death of Lasker passed by 
the American House of Representa-tives, and ordered to be sent to the 
German Parliament through the Chancellor. In vindicating his refusal 
to comply with this request, Bismarck spoke to the Diet of his deceased 
opponent with great bitterness. 
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The task of the Judicature Committee was one of 
immeqse difficulty, hut it was well suited to the G-erman 
genius, and by the winter of 1876 it presented the 
Reichstag with the result of its labours. 

It might have been expected that so met ami a'”' 
technical a subject as legal procedure would 
have been disposed of, even by a German Parliament, 
without heated and acrimonious debates ; but this was 
far from being the case. The Committee had pro- 
posed that offences by the Press should be assigned 
to juries instead of to the ordinary courts, and 
that the printers and writers of periodicals should not 
be compelled to give evidence as to the true authors 
•of libels, who had hitherto* been able to screen them- 
selves behind mere dummy editors. Both these sug- 
gestions were warmly approved by the Reichstag, but 
neither of them was to the taste of Bismarck. The 
Liberals said “ Yea,” but the Chancellor said “ Nay,” 
and his asseveration was uttered in the more emphatic 
manner of the two. The Press, he thought, had been 
made free enough already, and did not want more 
freedom. The Gov'ernment was willing enough to drop 
most of its other objections, but on the two above-men- 
tioned points it was inexorable. 

Another conflict seemed impending, but at last, 
after much bargaining, it was obviated by what Bis- 
marck once called the soul of all constitutional Govern- 
ment — a compromise. By this middle course, which 

* Hitherto, i.e„ before the passing of the Imperial Press Law before 
referred to. See p. 396, ante. 
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was suggested, as usual, by the National Liberals, the 
trial of Press - offences by jury was to be cocytinued 
where already practised (in South Germany), but not 
introduced elsewhere; while the principle of compulsory 
evidence in cases of libel was also retained. This com- 
promise gave rise to the dii*est party recriminations ; 
but it was sup])orted by two-thirds of the House, which 
also fixed the 1st October, 1879, for the Judicature 
Acts to come into operation. 

But the controversy on the subject was not yet 
over, and the next session (spring of 1877) furnished a 

striking illustration of those centrifugal 

Centrifugal « , . , . , , , , 

forces; Berlin torccs wtiicli, tis wc previouslv remarked, 

or Leipzig? x ./ 

began to act upon tlie Empire as soon as* 
ever it had been fairly fixed in its national orbit. The 
Judicature Acts had created a Supreme Imperial Tri- 
bunal, with a jurisdiction of first instance and appeal 
over a limited field, but now there arose a burning 
controversy as to where this Court should have its 
local habitation. To Bismarck, in his simplicity, it 
never occurred that any objection would be taken to 
Berlin, which was the nominal capital of the whole 
Empire, the residence of the Kaiser, the seat of the 
Legislature, the growing focus of social and intellectual 
life. But he was cruelly mistaken ; for, lo and behold, 
Prussia was out-voted on the subject in the Federal 
Council by a majority of two. The Federal Govern- 
ments would not hear of Berlin as the seat of the 
Supreme Court, and proposed Leipzig instead. Their 
ostensible motive for this extraordinary proposal was 
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that the Supreme Tribunal for Commercial Affairs, 
founded in 1869, wliicli served as the germ of the new 
growth, had sat at Leipzig, and that there was now no 
reason why the full-blown tree should be transplanted 
to Berlin. But no one was deceived by this shallow 
and unsatisfactory reason. 

The truth is that there was now a recrudescence of 
that particularist feeling which had been the traditional 
bane of Germany. The Federal States 

Victory or the 

looked with a jealous eye on the progress of corncr”^- 
centralisation, and thought that Prussia had ’ 
done enough in this respect. These reasons, too, were 
repeated and emphasized in the Reichstag ; but with the 
<iddition that justice, above all things, required to be 
pure, and tliat the judges of the Supreme Court would 
be none the worse for being removed from a possible 
source of intimidation and corruption. This was a con- 
vincing proof that the integrity of the bench was not yet 
viewed in the same light in Germany as it is in 
England, but, at any rate, the champions of particularism 
and the advocates of a pure justice had it all their own 
way. It was impossible for Bismarck to stand up and 
plead for Berlin instead of Leipzig, seeing that the 
Imperial Government w'as in the anomalous position of 
having had, in conformity with the vote of the Federal 
Council, to ask the consent of Parliament to a Bill in 
the matter of which Prussia had been outvoted. So the 
Chancellor held aloof from the debates, dumbfounded 
and grieved ; grieved to think that, in spite of all he had 
done for his jiation, it stilt seemed resolved to continue 
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the “ hole and corner ” * existence which it had led in a 
hundred different capitals ; grieved to tiling that 
Germany, unlike Franco or England, laid no apparent 
store on possessing a chief city in which should centre 
all the elements that tend to make a nation one and 
indivisible ; and grieved to think that his countrymen 
had acted as absurdly as Englishmen would do, if they 
insisted' on transferring their Supreme Courts of Law 
from London to Liverpool. 

But notwithstanding this incredible manifestation of 
that centrif\igal force at work upon the Empire, wdiich 

Bismarck, in this particular case, was wholly 
poS'u?hoid’’ powerless to counteract, there was thus 

topr(?tber tho i i i i ^ 

ucichbyau broumit lionie to the nation the conscious-® 

iron net. o 

ness of closer political unity springing from 
the feeling that it w'as offered the enjoyment of all but 
a common system of law. But even while this great 
work of national reform was in progress, the Chancellor 
was taking another mighty stride in the same direction. 
Wallenstein swore that he would take Stralsund, even if 
it were chained to heaven ; and Bismarck vowed that 
the domestic foes of the lieicli would certainly not burst 
it asunder again, if hasps and hoops of hammered iron 
could help to hold it together. Not metaphorical bands 
of iron, but literal and downright clasps of metal from 
English Darlington and German Essen that had been 
used in laying the railways of all the German States. 
It was a fine idea of the Unifier of the nation to ensure 

^ The expression used by a deputy, Herr Bamberger, who spoke for 
Berlin as the seat of the Court. 
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the cohesion of its component parts by enclosing them 
in one Jiuge iron net, through the meshes of which the 
most recalcitrant captive could not wriggle- — a very fine 
idea, if it could only be realised ! 

But there was the rub. If Germany had now ceased 
to a great extent to live in a labyrinth of laws, she was 


still hopelessly lost in a railway-chaos. What 
were a hundred different systems of law. 


Railway-chaos 
in Germany. 


compared with about fifteen hundred railway-tariffs ? 


Was this national unity ? By the Imperial Constitu- 


tion, the Federal Governments had bound themselves, in 


the general interest, to convert all the German lines into 
one systematized net ; but half-a-dozen years had passed 
away, and the article in question was still an absolutely 
dead letter. Already, in 1873, an Imperial Railway Board 
had been created to serve as the crystallizing point of 
further endeavours in the desired direction ; but this 


was like opening a shop without wares, and three years 
of experience had shown that the dictates of this Depart- 
ment were utterly discarded. The only field of its 
positive jurisdiction wei’e the railways of Alsace-Lor- 
raine ; but its authority was mocked at by the “ sixty- 
three railway -provinces ” into which, as Bismarck bitterly 
complained, Germany was .still mediaevally divided. The 
traveller from Berlin to Karlsruhe had to pass through 
the hands of half-a-dozen independent railway adminis- 
trations, while upon the sender of a parcel from Konigs- 
berg to Metz it was incumbent to calculate the 
freight of this consignment according to the rates of 
nearly fifteen hundred different tariffs. Commercially, 
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the Zollverein hud taken the place of the thirty-eight 
sovereign States of the old Bund, all separate/J from 
each other by Chinese walls of custortis-tables ; but what 
was tp supplant the sixty-three sovereign railway-pro- 
vinces, with their conflicts of administration and their 
iutemecine tariff-wars? To evolve order out of all 
A Herculean cliaos was a task, he kne w, whereof 

the performance did not merely depend on 
his own will, and which would test his energies much 
more even than the political unification of the nation 
had done. He had no hope that the Herculean labour 
would be accomplished in his own lifetime, and yet he 
vowed that he would do all he could to convert the 
railway-article of the Constitution into a living truth’ 
before he died. 

His greatest difficulty was the lukewarmness, and 
even the positive opposition, of some of the Federal 
Governments themselves. What was to be 

Saxon particu- 

Pru88iun“* expoctcd, for example, of Saxony, in the 

omciais. matter of an attempt to systematize the 

German railways — of Saxony, who actually objected to 
change the colour of her passenger-tickets as being 
detrimental to the patriotic, that is, the particularist, 
consciousness of her subjects ! * It was soon seen that no 
progress whatever could be made with the endeavour to 
reduce all the national lines into one administrative net. 
A hill for this purpose had been drafted by the first 
president of the Railway Board, but its only positive 
result was the dismissal of its author. For Prussian 
* These tickets bore the Saxon national colours. 
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ofiBcials are like the citizens of the ancient State, who 
durst ynly come forward with a new law if they had a 
rope round their necks. The next president of the Rail- 
way Board, Herr Maybach,* hastened to work out 
another project ; yet this, too, was anything but to the 
taste of the Federal Governments. 

The railways in some of the States were of two kinds, 
private or State property. Now Bismarck, in the inte- 
rest of the Empire, aimed at reducing and 
systematizinsi the tariffs of all these lines ; German rail- 

" ways. . 

but it soon became clear that, while the 
Federal States had no objection to seeing all the private 
companies brought under Imperial control, they obsti- 
nately refused to expose their own domestic budgets to 
the danger of diminution by subjecting their State 
railroads to a whittling proce.ss of assimilation. On 
the other hand, it was certain that any bill which did 
not treat private and State lines on the same footing, 
would have no chance whatever of passing the Imperial 
Parliament; and thus, after tentative steps in various 
directions, Bismarck came to the conclusion that the 


problem could only be solved if tbe Empire bought over 
both the public and, private lines in the various States, 
and became the sole railway-proprietor in the nation. 

Buy over was easily said, but the chief question was 
whether i*ailway-6wners were prepared to sell ; and, 


unfortunately, neither the Governments nor 
the companies showed any alacrity in going 


Pocket.H veraua 
patriotism. 


to the market. Bismarck admitted that, with all its 


* Afterwards Prussian Minister of Public Works. 
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power, the Imperial Grovernment could not compel rail- 
way-proprietors to vend their lines to it, and that his 
chief standpoint was formed by the hope that, in this 
case, they would at last see the wisdom of subordinating 
their pockets to their patriotism. True patriots surely 
are they who can bring themselves to do this, but the 
railway-proprietors claimed to be true patriots without 
doing this. Some of them, indeed, claimed to he the 
better patriots of the two by refusing to do this, and 
thus saving their country from a flood of ills. 

What these apprehended ills were, appeared from the 
arguments of the Opposition. By taking all the rail- 
ways into its hands, urged the foes of the Chancellor’s 

Evils of state Imperial Government would 

railways. acqtlire far too much political and financial 

power. With a railway-revenue of 800 millions, it could 
tyrannize over the money-market ; it would make the 
budget-rights of Parliament a hollow mockery ; and it 
would have at its beck and call an army of officials who 
could influence the result of any election. The Empire 
was suffering acutely enough already from centralisation, 
and ought to be spared a further aggravation of its 
malady. That Government was best which governed 
least, but now the German people were threatened with 
a further display of that spirit of meddling on the part 
of their rulers which had gradually deprived them of all 
power of initiative, and converted them into the mere 
passive and de-individiialized units of a huge State- 
machine. 

It was to no purpose that, in answer to these objec- 
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tions, Bismarck contended that his railway-policy was 
much more economic than political in its aims; in vain 
did he scofE at the notion that “ German free- 

Bismarck 

dom and unity would he swept away with PrSa^to 
the first Imperial locomotive.” No; he could favour of the 

^ Empire. 

not persuade the Federal Governments to 
look at the matter in the same light as himself. He felt 
that he was a man before his time, and yet he resolved 
to take time by the forelock, so as not to be wholly 
baulked of his patriotic purpose. There was no imme- 
diate prospect of his railway-policy being espoused, 
either by the Federal Governments, or by the Iteichstag ; 
and meanwhile he determined to hasten the opening up 
pf this prospect by counselling Prussia alone to prepare 
for doing what he called “ an act of abdication in favour 
of the Empire.” 

To their credit it must be said that, with the excep- 
tion of a narrow-minded crowd of fossilised Feudalists, 
the Prussians had never been mixch addicted to the sin 
of particularism ; and least of all could this sin be laid 
to the charge of Bismarck, who had ceased 
to be a Prussian with the trumpet-call of wKudJ 
Koniggratz. Devoted as he was to the 
institutions of his “ en^eres Taterland” — Prussia — the 
interests of Germany, as a whole, were nevertheless very 
much nearer his heart, and we have even seen how his 
broad and patriotic views in this re.spect had swelled the 
number of his foes among the Prussian Junkers. “ I 
hold it,” he said, ” to he my primary duty to strengthen 
the power of the Empire, and not that of a Grand- 
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Prussianism {Gross-premsenthinn)!'* Animated with 
such sentiments, it was little wonder that lie called upon 
Prussia to prepare for doing “ an act of abdication in 
favour of the Empire ; ” and this preparatory act took 
the ibrm of a Bill for empowering the Prussian Giovern- 
raent to sell to the Reich all the railways which it 
owned itself, and make over to it all the administrative 
and supervisory rights which it exercised over private 
lines. If the other States, said Bismarck, refused to 
part with their railway-property in a similar manner, 
and (in the words of Lasker) “ looked upon the Empire 
as a mere Insurance Office for guaranteeing to them 
their individual sovereignty,” this was no reason why 
Prussia should be a party to an act of omission which; 
made one important article of the Imperial Constitution 
a lie and a mockery. 

The Bill above-mentioned was debated by the Prus- 
sian Parliament in the spring of 1870, and for six 

months all Germany was absorbed with its 
i)asacd,but aim ; fot it was admitted that a revision of 

not acted on. 

the Constitution even could not be more 
momentous than this aim. It is unnecessary for us to 
follow its progress, or to do more than record that it 
was ultimately passed by unexpected majorities in both 
Chambers. After much acrimonious opposition it be- 
came law, but up to the time we write- — after a la-pse, 
that is to say, of nine years — this law has not yet been 
acted on. The railways that belong to the Empire are 
still only those of Alsace-Lorraine. The law has not 

* Debate in Prussian Diet on railipy policy, April, 1876. 
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been acted on, but that was not the fault of Bismarck. 
He had been empowered to sell the Prussian railwax^s 
to the Empire, but the Empire has never yet shown, 
any inclination to purchase either the Prussian or any 
other lines. The apathy of the Federal Governments, as 
well as the procrastination of his Prussian colleagues, 
were too much for the Chancellor, with all his power 
and with all his imperious will. When, in the spring, 
he begged that a move might at last be made in the 
matter, he was told that nothing could be done till the 
autumn ; and when the autumn carnc, he was alwa3'S 
informed that unforeseen circumstances had rendered 
imperative a postponement of the business till tlie 
Allowing spring. Thus, from year to year, his 
dearest hopes were deferred ; but though his heart was 
sickened with the deferring of his hopes, his hand was 
not stayed with the palsy of inaction. 

The day must come, he knew, when the railwaj - 
article of the Imperial Constitution would be a living 
truth, and meanwhile there was a means at 
his disposal, not only of accelerating the up lier own ' 

^ private lines. 

approach of that day, but also at the same 
time of obviating the evils under which public traffic 
suffered by reason of its . non-arrival. Prussia was equal 
to two-thii'ds of the whole of Germany, and, of the sixty- 
three railway - adminisfrations . which distracted the 
Empire, forty of these were in Prussia. Pending, there- 
fore, the ripening of a resolution on the part of the 
Empire to take upon itself the cares of universal 
proprietorship, it was plainly, thought Bismarck, the 
; 'd 6 
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duty of Prussia to simplify the process of transforma- 
tion by converting all the Prussian lines into one 
homogeneous system, or in other words, to buy up all 
her private companies, and thus make the State the 
exclusive railway-owner in the kingdom. Apart from 
ultimate aims of an Imperial nature, this step was 
all the more necessary as it behoved Prussia, in her own 
interest, to imitate the example of States like Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Oldenburg, which tolerated 
no private lines. 

For the next few years, therefore, a prominent 
feature in the proceedings of the Prussian Diet was the 
. discussion of contracts by which the Govern- 

Triumph of 

way^systcrn'in lueiit had purchascd the lines of private 
Piussia. companies. Having to deal with general 

principles merely, it would be going beyond our jirovince 
to detail the financial transactions by which this railway 
transfer was effected — to set forth the enormous debt 
which the Government thus incurred, and to enumerate 
the favourable conditions under which shareholders con- 


sented to convey their proprietary rights. .. The com- 
panies were not actually threatened with expropriation 
unless they accepted the offers of the Government, but 
the freedom of their will was necessarily restricted by 
the certainty of a fall in their dividends should they 
choose to compete with the low-pitched tariffs of the 
State-lines. Coactm voluit. He who, in Prussia, attempts 
to compete with the State, is a ruined man. In all 
cases the above-mentioned treaties were approved by the 
Chamber, though not, of course, without strenuous 
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opposition from the champions of free- trade and free 
competition; and, by the spring of 1883, the principle 
of the State-system of railways in Prussia had completely 
triumphed. 

Moltke had pointed out that, from a military point 
of view, the triumph of this system would be an 
additional bulwark of defence to the nation, “ railways 
having become in our time one of the most 
important means of warfare.” On this ummaick ou 
head, too, Bismarck was quite at one with 
Moltke ; hut the standpoint from which he preferred 
to look at the question was the economic one. It 
was a fatal error, he argued, to regard railways as 
primarily meant to servo the ends of financial competi- 
tion more than the wants of traffic and intercourse. 
The public weal was the all in all to him, and an om- 
nipotent State was the best promoter of the public 
weal. By taking all the railways into its hands, the 
Prussian State certainly added immensely to its power ; 
but Bismarck declared that it merely meant to hold this 
additional power in trust for the Empire until such 
time as, emerging from its minority, it should declare 
itself ready to assume those duties and responsibilities 
with respect to all the railways of Giorraany, plainly 
prescribed to it by the Imperial Constitution. 

In thus holding hig\i the banner of the State-railway 
system, Bismarck was guided by two main imperial 
motives, and it is hard to say which of them onll'e “’ma-‘”^ 
was the primary one. He was certainly 
moved by an anxious desire to see every article of 
6 6 2 
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the Imperial Constitution become a reality ; but he was 
equally eager to improve the finances of the Empire, 
and he knew that the fulfilment of one wish would 
bring with it the attainment of the other. If it owned 
and managed all the national railways, the Empire 
would thus open a source of revenue which would go 
far to make it financially independent of its component 
parts, and this was a result which Bismarck had warmly 
at heart. The sources of income available to the Empire 
were few, but, on the other hand, the field of its outlay 
was not so very extensive. Nevertheless, in the first 
years of its existence, its income always fell considerably 
short of its expenditure, and yet it never had to suffer 
from a deficit. For, by the Constitution, its minu/s 
figures had to be made up by the Federal States in pro- 
portions relative to their populations. These quotas 
were called “ matricular contributions,” and were nothing 
but tbe compulsory clubbing together of a family of 
prosperous children to keep an impecunious parent from 
the shame of pauperage. Financially, this was how 
the Emjjire began its existence ; but Bismarck recognised 
it as one of his, primary and most pressing duties to 
relieve it from the necessity of begging for this outdoor 
relief, to create the sources of an income that would 
cover all its wants, and, in short, to make it self-sup- 
porting and fiscally independent. “An Empire,” he 
said in 1872,* “ which is founded on the theory of 
‘ matricular contributions,’ lacks the strong bond of co- 
hesion that is furnished by a common system of finance.” 

* Reiclistag, 1st May, / 
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With Bismarck, to recognise defects was to remedy 
them ; ^nd, indeed, some progress hixd alrefedy been made 
in the work of regulating the finance of the Empire — 
in its outward form at least. The basis of a reformed 
a national system of coinage had been 
established in 1871 by a law which paved the way for 
a gold currency, instead of the double system hitherto 
prevailing, and fixed the mark as the decimal unit of 
the new gold coins. During the discussion of this law, 
the Chancellor gave a remarkable proof of his power to 
distinguish between the essential and the immaterial 
aspects of a question, and of his readiness to spare 
sensibilities where nothing could really be gained by 
wounding them. Count Miinster had proposed that all 
the new coins should bear the Kaiser’s image, .but Bis- 
marck warmly objected to this, and pleaded successfully 
that some consideration might also be shown to his 
Federal allies. It would be quite sufficient, he said, if 
each token were stamped with the Imperial eagle, and 
bore on the reverse side the head of the Sovereign 
in whose mint it was coined. “ Could the King of 
Bavaria,” he asked, “more plainly or emphatically 
express his allegiance to the Eeich, than by stamping 
his image on a coin graven with the Imperial arms ? ” 
This law of Decemljer, 1871, was supplemented two 
years afterwards by another, which created a new silver 
coinage and reformed the paper issue ; while. An imperial 
in. 1875, there was established the Im- 
perial' Bank, a State institution which, in addition to 
regulating and controlling the currency of the whole 
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Empire, added to its annual income an average sum of 
two million matks. 

Apart from this revenue from the Imperial Bank, that 
annual income was mainly derived from customs and 
excise, hill-stamps, posts and telegraphs, the railways of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the interest on the 

Soiircea of Im- 

SndflsSTe-^’ Rcichs-Invaliden-Fonds, consisting of a sum 
form. million marks set aside from the 

French milliards for military pensions. Now, for the 
budget-year, 1876, the total income expected from these 
various quarters was roundly about 31 2| millions, while 
expenditure -for the same period was calculated at 399|^ 
millions. This left a deficit of 87 millions to he sup- 
plied, as usual, by the “ matricular contributions ” ; bul? 
as this deficit exceeded the usual quotas of the Federal 
States by about 18 millions, and as Bismarck, far from 
wishing to increase their bxirden, was resolved, as we 
have seen, to pave the way for abolishing them alto- 
gether, he seized this opportunity of pointing out to the 
nation the pressing necessity of opening fresh sources of 
Imperial income. So in the winter of 1875 he made a 
first serious attempt at fiscal reform. 

But this first attempt ended in complete failure. The 
Chancellor proposed to increase the beer-tax, and impose 
a tax on Bourse transactions ; ,hut to neither one nor 

FaHure.but other of thesc proposals would the 

aurevoiri couutry lend a willing ear. What Parlia- 

ment contended was, hot that either of these imposts, 
especially the latter, would be unjust, but that they were 
unnecessary. If the Government wanted to save itself 
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from deficits, and to spare the treasuries of the Federal 
States, jt might practise greater economy;’ . Bismarck said 
some very flattering things to the Reichstag about its 
omnipotence in the fiscal field, but it would not listen to 
his blandishments ; so he waved it an apparently good- 
humoured ‘‘ au revoir,” with the assurance that “ the 
ideal at which I aim is to meet the wants of the State as 
exclusively as possible with indirect taxes.” 

But the stubbornness of the Opposition, the luke- 
warmness of his colleagues, and the engrossing nature 
of his labours in connection with the foreign affairs of the 
Empire, prevented him from doing much to 
realise this ideal for the next few years. In- cciior's iiscai 

^ ideal. 

deed, he began to despair of ever being able 
to realise it at all, and in his despondency he was driven 
to the resolution to quit the helm of the State-vessel, 
wliich he could no longer steer according to his mind. 
In the spring of 1877 he reminded Parliament that he 
was meditating a thorough scheme of financial reform, 
adding that he never would be happy until it was carried 
through ; and in a few days afterwards the nation was no 
less astonished than alarmed to hear that he had sent in 
his resignation to the Emperor. 

The Chancellor’s patience was exhausted. He was 
being thwarted on every hand. The perversity of his 
countrymen in selecting Leipzig as the seat of the 
Supreme Court had worried him beyond broken oid 

measure. His foes at court were malig- “““ 

nantly active. His health was shattered, his temper 
was embittered, and he spoke of himself as a “ broken 
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old man.” His ministerial colleagues wOuld not all 
dance as their master fifed, and the pressure o^ official 
“ frictions ” was sore upon him. 

Of these “ frictions ” may he mentioned the Chan- 
cellor’s characteristic dispute with General von Stosch, 

Chief of the Admiralty The Prince 

“ Frictions ; ” ^ ^ ^ 

dispute wltii would have it that war-vessels, in time of 

Stoscli. 1 . 1*1 ■ • 1 • 

peace, being put into commission merely in 
the interest of the diplomatic service, ought to look for 
commands to himself, the Chief of that service. Herr 
von Stosch, on the other hand, argued that such a state 
of things was wholly incompatible with the rules of 
military subordination ; and, what was more, he suc- 
ceeded in making good his argument. It was to n© 
purpose that Bismarck waged a long “ dialectical contro- 
versy” with the Chief of the Admiralty, in order to 
move him from his “ preposterous contention.” Herr von 
Stosch was firm, but he could not help wincing under 
the lash of sarcasm and complaint which Bismarck 
applied to him in Parliament. If the application of 
this lash ivas meant to lead to an open rupture, it did 
not fail of its aim. Stosch sent in his resignation, but 
the Emperor would not accept, it. Both parties to the 
quarrel handed His Majesty a statement of their case, 
but, while expressing his conviction that the Chancellor 
did not mean to offend the Chief of the Admiralty, the 
Emperor would not part with Stosch. Stosch remained 
in office, though a few weeks later he had to undergo 
the singular penance of having to christen a new iron- 
clad corvette by the name of “ Bismarck.” He remained 
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in power, but the causes which had induced the Chan- 
cellor ^o bring about his fall were not renioved. That 
tenacity of purpose is more a special virtue of Bismarck 
than forgivingness, was proved by the ultimate retirement 
of Herr von Stoscli a few years later (in 1883) ; but 
meanwhile his continuance in office was held to be one 
of the causes which, as we have seen, induced the 
Chancellor to send in his resignation in the spring of 
'1877. 

A cry of alarm and of protest at once arose through- 
out all Germany, and the feelings of Germany were to 
a great extent shared by Europe. The 
Ilusso-Turkish war was just on the point S^hisresi^® 
•of beginning, and it was felt that the 
absence of Bismarck from the helm of affairs would 
involve a great additional danger to the peace of Europe.* 
Even in Paris it was said that Bismarck might die, but 
that he never could resign. The leading English 
journal declared that, if war broke out, the German 
. Chancellor must return to office. Of tlie vain Lord 
Brougham it is known that he caused to be circulated a 
rumour of his death, iu order to see what the Press, as 
representing posterity, would say of him ; and certainly, 
in threatening to resign, Bismarck elicited a chorus of 
panegyric such as is only drawn forth by great men 
when they die. The vast bulk of his countrymen pro- 
nounced his loss to be utterly irreparable, and his 
further services, to be indispensable. Even Dr. Wiudt- 
horst warmly denied that the prospect of the Chan- 

• See p. 88, ante. 
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cellor’s retirement liad " brought joy and gladness into 
the camp of the Clericals.” It is not, indeed, empjoying 
the language of exaggeration to say, that the nation 
conjured the man who had done such great things for 
it to continue at its head ; and when the wish of the 
nation was so unanimous and clear, the Emperor could 
have no hesitation in asserting his own' will. 

His Majesty, therefore, sent hack to the Chancellor 
his petition for leave to resign, with a brief and emphatic 
“ Never ! ” written on the margin. That famous 
“ Never ! ” relieved the nation from a 

I^0V0r ! • • • • • 

horrible anxiety, and was received with joy 
by Europe. The Chancellor might take a long holiday 
for the restoration of his health, hut he durst not take* 
his leave. The Prince, accordingly, saw that there was 
nothing for him but to comply with the will of the 
nation, and doubtless he felt all the less reluctant to do 
this, as discerning that he had now discovered an in- 
fallible means of inclining the nation to comply in 
future with his will — a means of which he was after- 
wards not slow to make repeated use. So leaving Herr 
von Hofmann in charge of the domestic department of 
the Imperial Chancellery, and Herr von Biilow at the 
head of the Foreign Office, Bismarck withdrew to 
Varzin. Yet his furlough was a mockery. Prometheus 
might escape from his rock, hut the eagle 
and t*e eagle of puhlic care Continued to pursue him. 

of public care. ^ ^ 

His nominal holiday gave him nothing hut 
an opportunity of confining his attention to matters 
of international moment, more especially to the Eastern 
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question, of which the development had to he watched 
with iijcessant diligence. But with this we have already 
dealt in another chapter, and we need only here remark 
that during the ten months (April 1877, to February 
1878) when the Chancellor was supposed to he relieved 
from the cares of office, this exemption only applied in 
reality to the domestic affairs of the Empire. 

It was during this period of partial repose that 
Bismarck compared himself to a “wearied hunter,'’ 
worn out with fatigue after a bootless search for game 
the live-long day. But, just when reiuly to -.wearied 
drop, the heaters sing out to him their iiunter- 

discovery of a couple of splendid hoars, and away at 
•once he starts in pursuit of his tusky prey with lithe- 
some step and re-awakened zeal. And so, too, would 
he (the Chancellor) buckle to his work again with re- 
newed energy, in order to finish what he had taken in 
hand, if but he had the assistance of the necessary 
beaters to drive before his gun the running game. 

By “ beaters,” the Chancellor meant a compact and 
obedient majority in the Reichstag, without which he 
felt he could do nothing ; and yet among the moors of 
Pomerania he continued to brood over his ^ . 

schemes of financial reform, and to devise "Government 

• l5©til;crs« 

means by which, to use ms own expression, 
he might be able to “ make the Empire fiscally stand 
upon its own legs.” Nevertheless, he remained like 
AchiUes in his wrathful tent, vowing that, unless he 
received “ assurance of spontaneous help from all com- 
petent authorities in Prussia ” in the execution of his 
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tax -reform plans (railway-policy, etc.), he “ would, 
indeed, health at all permitting, appear in Parliament 
when next it met, but only to set forth the reasons of 
my final retirement from office.”* Shortly after this, how- 
ever, he was visited by a sort of Patroclus in the person 
of Herr von Bennigsen, and the two discussed the 
conditions under which the National Liberals would 
combine with the Conservatives to form a Bismarck 
party sans phrase, or, in other words, a diligent and 
obedient body of Government “ beaters.” The better to 
cement this union, the Chancellor even held out to 
Bennigsen, and his partisan Forckenbeck, the prospect 
of portfolios on certain terras ; but with these terms the 
Liberal Chiefs could not clearly see their way to* 
comply. 

The negotiations in Varzin mainly turned on the 
formation of a Conservative-Liberal coalition to act as a 
steady Government majority, on the introduction of 
"indirect taxes, and the appointment of a 
ceiior is ap- Vice-Chancellor j and the parliamentary ses- 

poinicd. ^ 

sion, opened shortly afterwards (February, 
1878), was to show to what extent the nation was pre- 
pared to accept this programme. With respect to 
the third point above-mentioned, the Prince at last Suc- 
ceeded in asserting his will. The appointment of a 
Vice-Chancellor, lie argued, was not only theoretically 

* Letter to Herr von Biilow, dated 15 December, 1877 — ^published with 
several others referring to this period by the North Oerman Gazette, 
17 January, 1880, with the avowed object of proving that the Ministers 
Cami^hausen and Delbriick resigned of their own accord, and were not 
forced to take this step by the Chancellor. 
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a matter of constitutional perfection, but was also 
absolutely necessary to relieve him from a fast-increasing 
burden of business that was growing unbearable. What 
he wanted in reality was to reserve to himself the 
right of attending to such matters as he had a mind 
to, and of leaving others in the hands of specially ap- 
pointed substitutes ; or, in other words, he wished to 
continue in the exercise of his plenary power, as sole 
responsible Minister of the Empire, while saddling 
others with the execution of his authority. But such 
a redistribution of labour was not effected without the 
due amount of academic debating, so intensely abhor- 
rent to the Chancellor’s mind. The Federal Govern- 
,ments, on the one hand, had their particularist scruples 
on certain scores ; while the Liberals argued that the 
true way to lighten the labours of the Chancellor was 
to create a series of constitutional and responsible 
Ministers. But to such a proposal the Imperial 
Government would not listen , and at last ihutual con- 
cessions led to the passing of the Substitute Law {Slell- 
vertrctungH(jesciz) very much, in tho main, after the 
Cliancellor’s mind. 

While the chief departments of the Imperial Chan- 
cellery were vicariousl}’^ entrasted to various high Prus- 
sian officials. Count Stolberg-Wernigerode, one of the 
wealthiest and most j/owerful noblemen in 
all Germany, was persuaded to exchange 
the pleasant and comparatively independent 
position of Ambassador at Vienna for the post of Vice- 
Chancellor-in-Chief — a post which he resigned after 
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an experience of three years had convinced him of the' 
imprudence of ever having yielded to the solicitations 
of the Emperor in defiance of his own doubts and fears. 
For he must be a man of peculiarly constituted mind 
and character who, as a colleague or subordinate of the 
Chancellor, can at once retain for any length of time 
the favour of his Chief and a sense of his own inde- 
pendence. Many had tried to perform this double feat, 
but most had failed ; and the Wilhelm-Strasse, so to 
speak, began to be strewn as thickly with the bodies 
of these adventurous men, as is the Hyperborean Sea 
with the bones of those rash and multitudinous ex- 
plorers who have struggled to reach the North Pole. 

Two years before (in 1870), Dr. Delbriick, President 
of the Chancellery, whom Bismarck called his “ Gneise- 
nau,” had resigned from well-understood “ motives of 
ncibriick, the health ” — a wonderfully frequent motive with 
"cfneYdnau,’’ Prussiau Ministers, with whom no class of 

and Camp- 

iiaiiHcu. compare for strength of constitu- 

tion and power of work ; but no such reason was 
alleged for the retirement of Herr Camphausen, Minister 
of Finance, who surrendered his portfolio in the middle 
of the session of which we have been speaking.* 
From the published letters of Bismarck to Herr von 
Billow f before referred to, we gather that his con- 
ception of the duties of a Finance Minister differed 
materially from those of Herr Camphausen. “ As Pre- 
sident,” he wrote, 

* Spring of 1878, when the Substitute Law was passed. 

t See p. 428, ante. 
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“ I am not called upon to devise financial programmes, or to stand 
up for them, and am merely answerable for the post of Financo^ 
Minister being filled in conformity with the general policy of the 
Cabinet.” 

And again : — 

‘‘ If Oamphausen admits that we want fifty millions of marks 
more (I should have thought one hundred millions, but he is the 
best judge of that), then he cannot doubt that it is his duty, and 
not fnine, to draw up and defend a programme of financial 
reform.” ... “I should not like to bring tilings to a crisis — 
with, for example, the retirement of Carnphausen ; preferring, as I 
would, to see the desired reforms taken in hand by my present 
colleagues. I have no dt^sire to bring about a change of ministers, 
and merely want to get tlie thing itself done. But if this is not feasi- 
ble, then I will go.” 

Bismarck had begged his correspondent (Ilerr v. 
Billow) to take an opportunity of submitting tliese con- 
siderations to the Emperor,* and they had 
their usual elfect. His Majesty sent his "'““sures- 
aide-de-camp to Varzin ; the necessary pressure “ from 
above ” was brought to bear on Herr Carnphausen and 
his lukewarm colleagues ; and the speech from the 
Imperial throne (opening the spring session of 1878 ) — 
which the Finance Minister, as Vice-President of the 
Ministry, was selected to read himself — announced the 
introduction of bills for increasing the tobacco-tax, and 
for the levying of further stamp-dues with the object of 
rendering the Empire independent of “ matricular con- 
tributions.” But the chief positive result of these 

* ** I have enemies at Court,” the Chancellor wrote, hut not on that 
account wiU J abate the respect I owe to my most gracious master.” (15th 
December, 1877.) 
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measures was merely tlie fall of their author. Parlia- 
mentary criticism was too much for him. He resigned, 
and with him went out of office his colleagues of Com- 
merce and of the Interior. Herr Camphausen main- 
tained that, in yielding obedience to the Chancellor’s 
system of ministerial discipline, he had none the less 
acted in strict accordance with his owji economic convic'^ 
tions ; hut, in imy case, this congruity of action brought 
him to the end of his tether. 

Bismarck lumself frankly admitted that a “ tobacco 
monopoly ” was the ideal at which he aimed, and that the 

Defeat and ai- preseut measure was a mere transition step 
most despair. direction. But this confession only 

rendered Parliament all the more averse from his schemes., 
What the nation w'anted w'as compensation for the con- 
stitutional guarantees, of which the abolition of the 
“ matricular contributions ” would deprive it ; and this 
compensation could only be granted in the shape of a 
regular and responsible Ministry of Finance — the con- 
dition precedent of thorough financial reform. So Bis- 
marck had meanwhile to content himself as best he 
could with the granting of a shabby tax on playing- 
cards, and with the reluctant appointment of a commis- 
sion of inquiry into the tobacco industry. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that the Chancellor now again began 
to lose heart, and to despair of ever being able to realise 
his dream of rendering his beloved Empire wholly “ in- 
dependent of outdoor relief;’’ when suddenly there 
occurred an event which, while interrupting for a while 
the current of his ideas in this direction, only gave him 
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additional stimulus and resolution to translate them 
into accomplished facts. 

On the evening of the 11th May, 1878, Bismarck — 
who had returned to Varzin to brood over the rejection 
of his indirect taxes — was shocked by the HoaoUndhis 
receipt of a telegram informing him that on *'**^'' 
that afternoon the Emperor, as he drove down the 
Linden with his daughter, the Grand Duchess of Baden, 
had been twice fired at by a young man, who had, how- 
ever, happily missed his aim. Tlie spot where this out- 
rage occurred was within a few yards of the place where 
Blind had levelled his revolver at the Chancellor on the 
eve of the Austrian campaign,* and the motives of the 
two would-be assassins were not at all dissimilar. Blind 
aimed at ridding the nation of a man who seemed to be 
doing all he could to plunge it into an impolitic and 
fratricidal war ; while Hodel, the tinker, who now raised 
his pistol against the Emperor, believed that in this 
way he would turn the tide of hopeless battle which the 
proletariat poor were beginning to wage with savage 
resolution against the rich and the ruling classes, as 
whose representative he singled out tlie venerable and 
blameless monarch. 

For Hodel was a revolutionary — there can he no 
doubt about that, nurtured on, and inoculated with, all 
the anarchic spirit of ’his time; of that character and 
spirit which, in the first German Parliament, 

(1871) shouted, out “war to palaces, peace to hovels, 
death to want and idleness, as the watchword of the 
• See p. 358, Vol. I. 


c c 
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whole European proletariat,” and which three years 
later described “ our party Press as the burning torch 
hurled into the powder-magazine of social suffering, in 
order to ignite whatever is combustible in the working 
classes.’’ Hodel carried about with him the photographs 
of the authors of these exclamations,* as Catholics hug 
the images of their saints, and none had been more 
industrious than he in swinging about the torch of 
anarchy thus kindled by his heroes. He had been a 
diligent canvasser for Social-Democratic prints ; he had 
belonged to Social -Democratic societies ; and so bad was 
his moral character, that he was even cast out of com- 
munity with those whose unscrupulous ends he desired 
to serve. But brainless, heartless, low, uneducated, antj 
contemptible, as Model was,t his crime must unquestion- 
ably be accepted as the direct and logical outcome of a 
movement which had hitherto been making as insidious 
progress as an advancing tide, and which now suddenly 
arrested attention as if by a thunder-roar that made 
Bismarck turn and start to find himself confronted with 
one of the direst and most destructive monsters of the 
time. 

* The photographs of Bebel, Liebknecht, and other Social-Democrat 
leaders, were found among the effects of Hodel. 

t Hodel (born in Leipzig in 1857) was an illegitimate child, and even 
bis mother testified to his worthlessness. He spent several years of 
his boyhood in a refonnatory, and afterwards he received ten lashes for 
picking pockets. Though he contrived to learn the trade of a plumber, or 
tinker, he led the life of a mere tramp, visiting, among other countries, 
Austria and Hungary, whence he was forcibly sent home the year before he 
committed his crime. Experienced criminalists vowed they had never 
seen such a shamelessly impudent specimen of humanity. He was beheaded 
.at Berlin three months after the commission of his crime. 
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It is as little part of our plan to detail the genesis of 
this monster, as it was incumbent on the poet of the 
Faerie Queen to describe the anatomy of the oriKin ana 
dragon dire encountered by the Eed Cross kI| Monslier 
Knight. What interests us is not physio- 
logy but fighting, and so impatient are we 
to see the Chancellor at close grips with the formidable 
monster, that we can scarcely stop to glance at the 
various stages by which G-ermauy, in the year 1878, 
had conie to possess a perfect species of the genus 
Anarchy, indigenous to every country in Europe — a 
political force which in llussia is called Nihilism, in 
France Communism, in Ireland Fenianism, in Italy 
Carbonarism, and in Spain the Black Hand. But 
this much we will say, that this political force in 
Germany, under the name of Social - Democracy, 
dates its organic existence almost exactly from 
the time (18(52) when Bismarck became Prime 
Minister of Prussia. Yet the coincidence is merely 
accidental. 

And it owed its organic existence to Ferdinand 
Lassalle, the fitst outsider who discovered the genius of 
Bismarck, as the latter was also quick to detect and 
admire the character and intellectual ideas BiBmarok and 
of Lassalle, in virtue of the law which 
makes all great minds gravitate toward each other. 
“ Even if we come to exchange musket-shots with 
Herr von Bismarck,” said Lassalle, “ common justice 
would compel us, while firing at him, to admit that he 
is a man, while the Progressists (to whom Lassalle in- 
c c 2 
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dined) are old women.” “ Lassalle,” said Bismarck, 
on the other hand,* 

“ Lassalle is one of the cleverest and most agreeable men I ever met 
— a man of lofty ambition, by no means a republican, but animated 
by strongly marked national and monarchical feelings. His ideal 
which he strove to realise, was the German Empire, and that was 
one jK)iut of contact between us.”f 

This tribute to the memory of the great social 
reformer, whose career was so suddenly and so lament- 
ably cut short (in 1864) by the bullet of a rival for an 
unworthy woman’s love, was elicited from the Chancellor 
in the autumn of 1878 by an accusation that he was 
to a great extent himself responsible for the alanning 
growth of Social-Democracy, seeing that, on first enter- 
ing office, he had coquetted with Lassalle, and, in the 
belief that all was fair in love and war, endeavoured to 
enlist the reformer’s disciples in a league against his own 
parliamentary foes, the Progressists. To this charge, 
the Chancellor gave the lie indignant and direct. 

* Speech in Roichstaj?, 17th September, 1878. 

f Such was Bismarck’s opinion of Lassalle ; which may now be sup- 
plemented by Lassalle’s opinion of Bismarck, if we can trust the second- 
luand evidence of the philosopher’s mistress, Helene von Racowitza, who 
thus writes at p. Ill of her Memoirs {Meine Beziehungen zu Ferdinand 
Lassalle, von Helene von JRacowitza, geh. von Bonniges — Breslau und 
Leipzig, 1879). “Is it true,” asked the lady, “that you have seen 

Bismarck, and been awfully charmed with him ? ” “ Yes,” 

said Lassalle, after a pause, “ I was at Bismarck’s.’^ “ And how did you 
like him ? Do you find him clever P ” Clever? What do you mean, by 
that P If you and I are clever, then Bismarck is not, but he is ponderous 
and full of incisive momentum {schneidig, wuchtig) ; in fact, iio is made of 
iron. Iron when refined, becomes steel, and then weapons can be made of 
it, yet only weapons. But I am fonder of ^ifold.” ... . (which is 

not to be wondered ai, considering that Herr Lassalle was a Jew.) • 
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“ Anybody,” he said, “ who remembers those days, will recollect 
that it was my policy during the winter of 1862-3*, to come to terms 
with the Diet, not to combat it.” 

And again : 

‘‘ I can assure you that I never had any business transaction with 
a Social-Democrat in my life, nor a Social-Democrat with me : for I 
do not reckon Lassalle as having belonged to that category. Ilis was 
a much nobler character than any of his satellites ; he was a remark- 
able man, to converse with whom was highly instructive.” 

And not only to Bismarck was Lassalle’s conversa- 
tion instructive, but it was also, to some extent, con- 
vincing ; for there can be no doubt that in the Chan- 
cellor’s mind were now sown the germs of 

^ Influcnco of 

those ideas which subsequently sprouted wSTs onW 
forth into his policy of social reform. A 
fundamental principle of the Lassalle philosophy was 
recognition of the State — “ that primeval vestal fire of 
all civilisation, which I will defend with you against 
those modern barbarians” (of the Manchester School) 
“ who hate the State.” * To Lassalle, the State was the 
All-Mother, with whose beneficent aid he proposed to 
better the lot of i;he working classes. Not so much in 
self-help, as in State-help, did he look for the salvation 
of society, and his views were in a measure shared by . 
Bismarck. “ It seemed to me,” said the Chancellor in 
1878, 

“and perhaps the impression was conveyed to me from Lassalle’s 
reasonings, or perhaps by my experiences gathered during my (short) 
stay in England, in 1862, that a possibility of improving the working 

* Lassalle’s speech in his own defence before a Frossian tribunal 
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man's lot might be found in the establishment of productive (co- 
operative) associations, such as exist and flourish in England.” 

Indeed, so interested was Bismarck in the matter 
at that time, that he 

“ persuaded the King, who has a natural and inborn feeling for the 
working classes, to grant a sum of money out of his pocket in aid of 
an experiment in that direction, on the solicitation of a deputation of 
operatives from Silesia who had lost their employment through 
difiering with their employer in politics.”* 

But, interested as Bismarck then was in these sub- 
jects, his attention now began to be wholly absorbed 

with the current of his foreign policy ; and 
Ssttiioand meanwhile Lassalle died, leaving in other 

Karl Marx. , ° , . 

and less competent hands the Universal 
German Working Men’s Union, by the founding of 
which (1803) he had enabled Social -Democracy to enter 
upon the organic phase of its existence. Generally put, 
it may be said that the aim of this Union was to 
organise labour against capital, and to fight its battle on 
legal grounds ; but soon after its creation there began to 
take definite shape the social doctrines of a party whose 
revolutionary ideals, not applying to Germany merely, 
but to all civilised States, could never be realised by any 
other means than force. This was the Social-Democratic, 
or Communist, Party, that drew its inspiration from the 

* “ To attempt anything of the sort on a large scale might entail an 
expenditure of hundreds of millions; but the notion does not seem to 
me an intrinsically absurd or silly one. We make experiments in agri- 
culture and manufacture ; might it not be as well to do so with respect 
to human occupations and the solution of the social question ? -iSfpeecfc 
in the BeichMag, l*?tk Septeffiher, 1S7S, 
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teachings of Karl Marx, the founder of the “ Inter- 
nationale ’' — a man Avho, like Lassalle, ■' Vas of Jewish 
origin, which is worth thinking of in considering the 
religious and social movements that have changed the 
history of the world.* Broadly stated, the original 
disciples of Lassalle, while demanding a thorough recon- 
struction of the framework of society, were content that 
this should be done by scaffolding and repair ; while the 
followers of Marx insisted on the whole fabric of modern 
life being torn down, blown up, swept away — anything, 
at least, but left standing, and built up anew on their 
own principles of social architecture. Lassalle and 
Marx were the fountain-heads of the two main streams 
vf popular aspiration which, rising pretty far apart, 
gradually neared each other till they blended their waters 
in the rolling flood of revolutionary aims, which Bismarck 
was now called upon to stem. 

More, perhaps, than any of his countrymen, despite 
his manifold distractions, he had marked the swelling of 
this flood — watched it with lively apprehen- 

. . T . , Bismarck’s 

Sion, With occasional warnings, and even with eyes are 

^ oiKjnotl. 

positive efforts to dam it up. For nine 
uncertain years he had watched it with straining eyes — 
like a sentry who cannot quite make out whether ah 
approaching figure looming through the dusk is the form 
of a friend or a foe, a burglar or a beggar. But soon 
after the war with France his doubts were set at rest. 
“ It was at the moment,” he said, “ when deputy Bebel, in 

• Bebel and Liebknecht were the most advanced, and therefore most 
violent and uncompromising representatives of the Marx school. 
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a pathetic appeal to the ” (first German) “ Reichstag, held 
up the French Commune as a model of political institu- 
tions, and openly avowed the creed professed by the 
Parisian assassins and incendiaries. Thenceforth I 
clearly perceived the extent of the danger threatening 
us; ... and I instantly recognised the fact that 
Social-Democracy is an enemy against whom the State 
and society are bound to defend themselves.” 

With the promptness, therefore, which has always 
distinguished him in action, Bismarck lost no time in 
showing front to the approaching foe, and 
vMn for the" in sliouting for the guard to turn out. But 

Kiipopean ^ 

guard to turn the European guard, he found, were mostly 
under the influence of deafness or indifo 
ference. In the early summer of 1871, the German 
Chancellor addressed the European Cabinets on the 
necessity of concerting common measures to combat the 
spirit of international revolution, and there is reason to 
believe that his action was not uninfluenced by a circular 
in wliich M. Jules Favre had represented the Commune 
as but the local outbreak of a great European pesti- 
lence.* But be that as it may, England would not listen 
to Bismarck’s overtures, and the other Governments were 
lukewarm. And yet his efforts were not wholly vain. 
For international anarchy formed the subject of serious 
conversation between the Prince and Count Beust, when 
the two Chancellors accompanied their respective Sove- 
reigns to Salzburg, in the autumn of 1871. t The 

* Bismarck nach dem Kriege, p, 96. 
t See p. 17, ante. 
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German Chancellor felt the necessity of renewing the 
old alliance between the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs, and he saw that this could not better be done than 
by uniting the two Empires in a coalition against the 
common enemy — as, indeed, he had already sought to do 
this after the Treaty of Olmiitz (1850). 

The result of the Salzburg intervuew was a conviction 
on the part of both statesmen that the spirit of revolu- 
tion, which had begun to assert itself so loudly, could 


only be combated by tbe double-edged 
vireapon of repression and reform. Bismarck reform. 


was not blind to the fact that the Social-Democrats 


demanded much that was reasonable and just, and he 
determined to comply with these demands as far as was 
compatible with the integrity of existing institutions. 
As a matter of fact, too, the Prussian and Imperial 
Governments did now seriously take in hand certain 
reforms for allaying popular discontent and bettering 
the lot of the poor — reforms which were the germs of 
the Chancellor’s subsequent State - Socialism. But, 
meanwhile, his attention was again monopolised by 
other burning questions, and yet from the consideration 
of these he was frequently roused by the admonitions of 
the Eed Spectre, which, like the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father, ever and again^made its appearance to remind 
him of his unfulfilled purpose. 

Ever since the French war, that Eed Spectre had 
been making rapid strides. The milliards had not ar- 
rested it, as Milanion’s golden apples stayed the course of 
Atalanta ; the “Crash” of 1873 had quickened its pace ; 
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the industrial depression of the nation had added to 
its stature ; and the grinding militarism of the pmpire 
had lent it the appearance of a grinning 
skeleton in armour. At the general elec- 

Ited Spectre. ^ 

tion in 1871, only three per cent, of the 
votes had been given by Social-Democrats, and within 
six years this percentage had been trebled. At the 
election in 1877, nearly half a million of the voters 
belonged to this party. Two of their representatives 
sat in the first Q-erman Parliament, twelve in the third. 
It was little wonder that this rate of progression was 
viewed by Bismarck with dismay, and, pending compli- 
ance with the fair demands of the Spectre, he made 
repeated attempt-s to arrest its pace. « 

But the Liberalism of the young Empire was too 
proud to sanction penal clauses in the Press Law against 
a particular class. Already, in the spring of 1876, when 
The Reichstag ^ ainending the Criminal Code was 

mlrokSjp'roB- Under discussion, the Chancellor pleaded 

sive means i i • i p 

ofthe’han^”*^ Warmly, but vainly, for a more repressive 
’ clause against the Social -Democrats, to 

whose unreasonable ideals of the future he attributed in 
a great measure that spirit of restlessness among the 
labouring classes, which had ended by rendering the 
“ German working-day very much less productive than 
the French or English one.” And, meanwhile, he 
urged Parliament to combat this evil with “means as 
yet quite independent of the hangman,” whose hands, 
he evidently thought, would be full enough by-and-bye if 
things were allowed to go on as they were. But his 
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warnings were unheeded, and they remained so until the 
savage^ murmurs of dissatisfaction among the working- 
clasi^es, growing ever louder and louder, at last found 
imperious expression in the double report of Hodel’s 
revolver. 

These pistol-shots were the starting-signal for 
Bismarck to run a new race ; they marked the com- 
mencement of what has been called the “ Economic 
Era ” of his career. The thunder-loud 
growling of the Eed Monster, he saw, could SotfnawtJ°'‘ 
not he any longer disregarded ; so he at li‘i,mi?Era.“°" 
once resolved to turn aside and parley with 
it, but only after he had rendered it mute and innocuous 
► by compressive muzzle and compulsive chains. Not 
his the method pursued by sentimental statesmen with 
respect to Ireland — the method of reform first, and 
respect for the law afterwards. Hodel fired his pistol 
on the 11th of May; next day from Varzin to Berlin 
came the peremptory order to draft a law for repressing 
the excesses of Social-Democracy ; and in the course of 
forty-eight hours this bill was before Parliament. The 
Press of Germany — not to speak of Europe — had burst 
out into one unanimous cry of execration against 
HodeFs crime; and Bismarck thought that the tide 
of popular indignation and sympathy thus created 
would, if taken at the flood, lead him on to the attain- 
ment of his legislative aim. But he was sadly mis- 
taken. 

The Chancellor himself came not to Berlin to advo- 
cate his measure — ^he was too ailing to do that — but, even 
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if he had, his efforts would have been vain. Not the 
serious representations of the Government itself, not the 

simple but powerful eloquence of Moltke — 

the first Social- nothin!? could as vet persuade Parliament 
1st Law. ° ^ 

to pass a law which struck at the most 
recently-acquired, and most highly-prized, pledges of 
popular liberty — the right of public meeting, and 
freedom of spoken and written speech. All admitted 
the evil which the law was meant to combat, but most 


contended that the law itself would be a greater evil 
than the one it was intended to cure. The brief 


debates on the subject only gave the Liberals of all 
shades an opportunity of declaiming against exceptional 
measures, while the Clericals — groaning themselves < 
under the bonds of repressive laws — affected to sympa- 
thise with those of their fellow-subjects who were 
threatened with similar coercion, and ascribed the 


growth of Social-Democracy to the restrictions put upon 
the educational influence of the Catholic Church. The 


Chancellor’s repressive measure was i‘ejected by a 
majority of about 200. He had been baulked of his 
resolution to muzzle and chain up the Eed Monster 
before proceeding to parley with it ; and meanwhile the 
Monster, grown all the more wildly exultant at behold- 
ing this, began to rage and roar with redoubled fury. 
Nor was its fury long in making itself appallingly felt, 
and in the same way as before. 

On Sunday, the 2nd June — within little more than 
a week from the day when Parliament had emphatically 
refused to repress the license of revolutionary tongues 
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!— the Emperor went forth alone for his usual after- 
noon drive, still sore at heart from the apparent indiffer- 
ence oi his subjects to his personal safety, nowiih 
and wan from the sleepless nights caused him hSrreUed’“^®' 
by the sinking of the “ Grosser Kurfurst ” fowling piece. 

in the English Channel (31st May). Forth drove the 
Kaiser to seek relief from these depressing cares, but he 
had not proceeded far along the Linden when his heart 
became a prey to a greater sorrow. For doAvn from 
an upper storey poured upon him, in quick succession, 
the buckshot charge of a double-barrelled fowling-piece, 
and back to his palace he was slowly driven, half- 
unconscious, scared, and streaming with blood. “I 
, cannot understand why they always shoot at me,” said 
His Majesty, on being bandaged up, “ at me, who have 
never given any cause for hatred.” 

But his would-be murderer. Dr. Karl Kobiling, 
knew why, for the mad theories with which his head 
was crammed afforded him a sufficient motive for the 
crime. Hodel was a low, ignorant tramp ; Nobuing’s 
but Dr. Nobilinff was a man of good SuotoSociaiist 
family and education — a man who, when at 
the university, had openly boasted of his revolutionary 
aims and been known as the “ pctrolist,” and had 
visited the chief European capitals with the object of 
studying the progress* of international anarchy. About 
the social and political theories of Dr. Nobiling there 
could be as little doubt, as that the crime — from the 
consequences of which he tried to save himself by taking 
his own life — was the direct outcome of those theories. 
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We do not pretend to say that the Social-Democratic 
party, as a party, must be held responsible for the^crimes 
of Hodel and Nobiling, in the sense that a society of 
conspirators is accountable for the execution of their 
murderous will by one chosen instrument — for there is 
nothing to show that either of the would-be assassins 
of the German Emperor did not act on his own inde- 
pendent impulse. But it is demonstrable, on the other 
hand, that, in the case of both miscreants, this impulse 
was generated by the hope of hastening the realisation 
of those . revolutionary ideas preached by the most ex- 
treme and dangerous section of the Social-Democrats. 

Another storm of wrath and execration, louder and 
more furious than before, now swept over Germany., 
Wbat was humanity coming to ? “I should 
vowatuie"*^ liavo tliouglit. Said Bismarck to General 
Grant, who visited Berlin about this time, 

Kniperor. 

“ that the Emperor could have passed 
through the whole of his dominions alone without 
danger, and now they seek to kill him.” * Horror and 


* The conversation on tliis occasion between the Chancellor and Ex- 
Prcsident Grant, was so interesting, that we make no apology for quoting 
a portion of it as given by the anonymous author of “ Bimiarch nach dem 
Kriege ^': — “ Grant : * 1 hoi>e his Majesty will soon get better.’ Bismarck : 
* The prospect is as good as it can be ; the Kaiser has a strong constitution, 
as well as much courage and patience, but you know he is an old man.’ 
Grant : ‘ This circumstance only increases th^ horror inspired by the crime.’ 
Bismarck (with evident emotion) ; ‘ Here you have an old man, one of the 
best men on earth, and yet they try to take his life. There never was 
a man of simpler, more magnanimous, and more humane character, tlian 
the Emperor. He is totally different from those who are born to such a high 
position, or at least from many of them. You know that persons of his 
rank, princes by birth, are inclined to look u|>6n themselves as something 
wholly different from other men, attaching but little value to the feelings 
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stupefaction reigned at Berlin. The Emperor had not 
been mortally wounded, hut his condition was such as 
to render him meanwhile incapable of holding the reins 
of Government ; and these, therefore, were at once 
entrusted to the Crown Prince, who, on hearing of his 

and wishoB of others. But the Emperor, on the contrary, is a man in all 
things. He has never in his life wronged any one, nor hurt any one’s 
feelings, nor acted with severity. He is one of those men whose kindly 
disimsition wins all hearts, and he is always occupied wiili, and mindful of, 
the happiness and vr elf are of his subjects, and of those about him. It is 
impossible to imagine a finer, nobler, more amiable and beneficent type of 
a nobleman, with all the high qualities of a Sovereign and the virtues of a 
man. I should have thought that the Emperor could have passed through 
all his dominions alone, without danger, and now tliey seek to kill him. 

. . . In certain respects the Kaiser resembles his ancestor, Frederick 

William, the father of Frederick the Great ; inasmuch as the old King 
Jiad the same homely sort of character, lived simply and retired, and led a 
true family life, possessing all republican virtues. And so it is with our 
Kaiser, who is in all things so republican that even the most incarnate 
democrat would admire liim, if his judgment were impartial.’ Grant (re- 
marking that there was only one remedy— the gallows —against the prin- 
ciples which had endangered the life of the Emperor) : ‘ I do not see why a 
person who commits such a crime, that not only imperils the life of an ag(‘d 
Sovereign, but also fills the world with horror, shovdd not be visited with the 
severest punishment.' Bmnarch ; ‘ That is precisely my view, and my con- . 
viction on this head is so strong, that (among other reasons) I resigned the 
reins of power in Alsace so as not to have to exercise mercy in cases of 
capital punishment. It was impossible for me to force my conscience. 
Well, now, look at this aged nobleman, this Emperor of ours, whose subjects 
sought to murder him— such is his largeness of heart that he never will 
confirm a sentence of death. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
unique — a monarch, whose clemency, so to speak, has abolished capital 
punishment, becoming himself on that very account the victim of a murder, 
or an attempt to murder? That is a fact, but in tliis respect I cannot 
agree with the Emperor ,* au3 in Alsace, where I, as Chancellor, had to 
countersign acts of mercy, I always inwardly rebelled against doing so. 
In Prussia, that is the business of the Minister of Justice, but in Alsace it 
fell to me. I feel, as the French say, that we owe justice something, and 
that in the case of crimes like this they must be severely punished.’ 
Qrcmt : ‘ There is only one means of dealing with such people ; they must 
be destroyed.* Bismarck: ‘ Exactly so.’ *’ 
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father’s grievous plight, had hastened home from 
London — where, by the way, he had himself been 
exposed to an insulting demonstration on the part of 
some German Socialists. As for, Bismarck, prostrate 
with illness as he was himself, he started up and hurried 
from his country-seat to the camp-couch of his beloved 
Sovereign. The rejection of his anti- Socialist Law had 
renewed within him the desire, if not, indeed, the 
determination, to withdraw from the service of a people 
whose will in some things proved stronger than his ; but 
these thoughts vanished when he came to Berlin. 
“ After beholding my lord and King lying there in his 
blood,” he once said, “ I made a silent vow that never 
against his will would I leave the service of a master, 
who on his part had thus adventured life and limb in 
the performance of his duty to God and man.” * 

Bismarck left the Palace nerv'ed with the spirit of 
resolute and instantaneous action. Thrice in the course 

Parliament is implored 

dissolved. Parliament to grant him legal means of 
counteracting the agencies which had thus, for the 
second time, found vent in such a terribly explosive 
manner, and now he saw that the evil had to be cured 
instead of prevented.- He would give the representa- 
tives of the people one more chance of complying with 
his will, and then, if they refused a fourth time, what 
then ? "Would he have advised the Government to take 
the remedy into his own hands, as he had done in the 
“ Conflict Time ” ? Probably he would, but meanwhile 

* “ Speech in Reichstag,” 13th June, 1882. 
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he resolved to give the Eeichstag one more chance. A 
Cabinet Council was held, serious and: urgent words 
were spoken, and Parliament was dissolved to make 
way for one more alive to the necessities of the time, 
and more pliable to the Chancellor’s iron will. 

Favoured by the feelings of horror which still pos- 
sessed the nation, the new elections resulted in a decided 
strengthening of the Conservative element character of 
Ill the Iteichstaff, at the expense oi the sta^andthe 

" ^ ^ new Socialist 

various Liberal fractions, and even the 
Social-Democrats themselves lost several seats. But 
still the National Liberals had the casting vote in their 
hands, and the views of this party on the subject of 
Social-Democracy had undergone a complete change 
since the commission of Nobiling’s crime. Of two 
necessary evils — Socialism, or the means proposed for 
its repression — the followers of Herr von Bennigsen 
had formerly looked upon the latter as the greater evil, 
but now they thought contrariwise. Though differing 
in some respects from its predecessor, the new measure 
was of a very sweeping, incisive, and despotic character 
— empowering, as it did, the Government to dissolve 
societies and meetings, to confiscate and forbid publi- 
cations of a revolutionary tendency, as well as to declare 
certain localities in a state of siege, and to expel from 
their places of residence all those held to be dangerous 
or obnoxious under the law. The law, in fact, gave the 
police absolute power to prevent the self-assertion of 
Social-Democracy by pernicious acts of any kind, or by 
the Spoken and written word ; power to fasten it com- 
dd 
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pletely under hatches, so to speak, and to convert it 
from an open into an underground current. ^ 

Though supported by the Conservatives and the 
National Liberals, the measure, a^ before, was opposed 
^ , by the Progressists and the Clericals — the 

Attitude of ° _ 

former contending that the existing penal 
pressivcLaw. Empire should he adapted to 

meet the new danger; while the latter, with charac- 
teristic factiousness, again capped this argument by 
urging the abrogation of the May Laws as the best 
means of restoring the influence of the Church over 
the masses, and of thus thinning the ranks of anarchy 
and sedition. But the conversion of the National 
Liberals to the repressive policy of the Chancelloi; 
decided the fate of his measure. It is true, they insisted 
on certain amendments in the shape of executive 
guarantees, and, as in the case of the Military Septen- 
nate, on the duration of the law being fixed for a pro- 
visional period of two and a half years, instead of for 
an indefinite time. But the Government was animated 
by a reasonable spirit of compromise, and after Bis- 
marck, in two masterly speeches — whereof we have 
already interwoven the substance into the web of our 
narrative — had dilated on the nature and causes of the 
social revolution, which he described as “one of. the 
worms that never die,” Parliament at last passed his 
measure by a majority of seventy-two. On the same 
day ( 19 th October) it was dismissed, with thanks ;* 

* The Beichstag met on the 9th September, and finished its labonis, 
which were solely confined to the Socialist Law, on the 19th October. 
Hence that measure is frequently referred to as the Law of October (21st). 
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and Germany was committed to an experiment of a 
mdst ^Qomentous kind, which could hot fail to be 
watched with interest by all European peoples. 

But before glancing at the results of the Socialist 
Law, we must allude to another measure of an analogous 
kind which was meant to supplement it. This was the 
notorious “ Muzzle Measure,” * as it was 
called, by which Bismarck proposed to gag 
the mouths of Social-Democrats in Parlia- 
ment itself. Outside they had already been deprived of 
every channel of expression, and the only place where 
they could still ventilate their ideas, as from the 
securely defiant house-tops, was the orator’s pulpit in 
•the popular Assembly. But hunted as they now had 
been from every other aggressive hold and coign of 
vantage, the vengeful Chancellor furthermore essaj'cd, 
so to speak, to smoke them out of, or even suffocate 
them to death in, their hitherto inaccessible mountain- 
cave. 

With this in view, he begged the Eeichstag to 
invest itself with statutory powers of a severely penal 
nature against its offending members — powers even of 
excluding them for a certain time from its 
midst, and of forbidding the reproduction 
of their obnoxious utterances in the public Press. f But 

* Bill relating to the Penal Powers of Parliament over its members, 
nicknamed Maulkorhgesetz, or Muzzle-Measure/’ laid before, and re- 
jected by, the Reichstag in the spring session of 1879. 

t Knowing that the Press was free to print the entire proceedings iii 
Parliament, the Social Democrats confessedly made use of this immunity 
to escape the penalties of the Socialist Law, and to keep the nation a-w. 
cov/rant of their very wildest doctrines. In fact, they admitted that this, 

dd 2 
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the Reichstag most emphatically refused to have any 
hand in the fashioning of this disciplinary sceptre. The 
Clericals and the Liberals feared that if, on this pretence, 
they forged parliamentary fetters for others, they might 
one day come to be bound therewith themselves. The 
Chancellor himself entered the lists and broke a sturdy 
lance for his offspring, but it was of no good ; and the 
flickering life of that feeble offspring was blown out by 
a storm of opposition which has rarely been so sharp 
and irresistible ; nor did the Chancellor reap anything 
for all his pains but hearty abuse, not only in Germany, 
but also in most European countries, as the determined 
foe of parliamentary privilege. 

But for the liberty- which was thus left them within>> 
the walls of Parliament itself, the Socialists had to pay 
with the complete suspension of their freedom without. 

The law against them was at once ad- 
ministered with relentless severity. Their 
societies were dissolved, their meetings 
were forbidden, their publications were suppressed, their 
literature was declared contraband, and they themselves 
in great numbers were summarily expelled from their 
places of residence, and cast into the stream of life to 
sink or swim. Never did the Inquisition exercise its 
power with greater vigilance, or greater effect. Oppo- 
sition was utterly out of the question, as, indeed, it had 
heen pronounced by .the Social-Democrats themselves to 
be impolitic ; and it was not long before the channels of 

and not the hope of being able to indnence legislatioti, was the sole motive 
which made them seek entrance into Parliament. 


Execution, and 
results of, the 
Socialist Law. 
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their public agitation had all been effectually stopped up, 
and this agitation itself rendered as invisible as the fish- 
torpedo which only reveals its destructive course by a 
faint ripple on the sijrface of the sea. 

To what extent has the repressive measure, which 
Bismarck devised to help in averting what one speaker 
called the “ Sedan of Society,” achieved its aim ? The 
answer to this question must be shaped by ThcExpio- 
the fact that the Law of October has buen the* NUidor-”^ 

wald J)yna- 

twice prolonged — in 1880 and 1884— and 
that the minor state of siege, which was originally 
confined to Berlin, has successively been extended to 
several other large cities, like Hamburg, Leipzig, and 
•Dresden. And not only has the Socialist Law been 
repeatedly prolonged, but in the spring off 1884 it was 
also found necessary to supplement it by the passing of 
an Explosives Act of great penal severity — an Act 
which received the cheerful assent of all parties (except, 
of course, the Socialists), and was understood to be 
mainly the outcome of the appalling discovery that 
some miscreants had conspired to blow up the Imperial 
family with dynamite, on the day of the unveiling of 
the National Monument on the Niederwald (September, 
1883).* 

These are fapts, and to them may be added the annual 
reports presented to I^arliament by the Grovernment on 
the application of the Socialist Law, of which the sum an4 

* These dynamitards were tried at Leipzig in December, 1884, and 
twoof themi who admittedly belonged to the Party of Anarchy, were 
sentenced to death. 
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substance has invariably been this — that the measure 
had hitherto done nothing but transform Socialism from 
state of Social Open into an underground organisation. 

Democracy. cloctions in 1881, the united number 

of their votes was less by about 100,000 than before the 
passing of the law — a circumstance partially accountable 
for by the fact that the Anarchists ostentatiously re- 
frained from going to the poll ; but, on the other hand, 
the number of Social-Democrat seats in the Eeichstag 
was raised from nine to fourteen, while the elections of 
1884 increased this latter figure to twenty -four. These 
are facts which speak for themselves, and seem to 
justify the conclusion of a competent writer,* that “ in 
spite of the Law of October, German Socialists display,, 
a certainty of victory which they never had before, and 
enjoy an organisation, in respect of funds and the means 
of intercommunication, which makes them envied by 
similar parties abroad.” They have repeatedly met in 
Congress — at Wyden in Switzerland, for example (in 
August, 1880), and at Copenhagen (in the spring of 
1883), and on each of these occasions they proclaimed 
their continued adhesion to the principles which were 
declared by Bismarck to constitute a serious danger to 
the State. 

It was, perhaps, natural for the Chancellor, as well as 
for his countrymen — whose military past has familiarised 
them with force and State-interference as the predomi- 
nant factors in the national life — ^to believe that the 

* Die rothe Internationale (The Red Internatioiial), von Dr, Zacher 
Begierungsaseessor {Berlin, 1884). 
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Socialist Law would do more than it really has done in 
eradicating the evils against which it-' was directed. 
But, in any case, the attempt to forcibly ^ 
suppress the thoughts of men, which are 
surely their dearest possessions, was a much less hazardous 
experiment in Germany — where the people, with all 
their political progress, have not yet become thoroughly 
accustomed to the blessings of freedom — than it would 
have been in a country like England, which Liberty has 
selected for her throne. Looking at the matter, as is 
their robustly insular wont, only from their own par- 
ticular point of view, none were more severe than 
Englishmen in their criticism of the Socialist Law ; and 
,yet it was not very long before the assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, at Dublin, taught 
them a lesson in humility of judgment, by forcing them 
to deal with rebellion in Ireland in a much more repres- 
sive manner than that adopted by Prince Bismarck — 
backed by the willing majority of his countrymen — to 
combat the excesses of as implacable a foe to the State 
as any Fenians that ever stepped. 

The Socialist Measure has been compared with the 
May Laws, and the necessary failure of the one has 
been implied from the proved futilty of the other. But 
this is an erroneous inference. For whereas 
the latter Edicts are of a purely repressive co^rSv” of® 
nature, the Socialist Law forms only part of 
a programme of action, of which the co-relative is reform. 
The Catholic clergy were placed in bonds without the 
hope of any subsequent indulgence to reconcile them to 
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their chains, or even the prospect of a “ ticket-of-leave 
while the Social -Democrats, though caged up like so 
many wild beasts, were told that their freedom would he 
restored, and their reasonable demands complied with, as 
soon as their perilous ferocity abated. Prince Bismarck 
never surrendered himself to the illusion that the social 
problem of the nineteenth century could be solved as 
the Inquisition sought to settle the religious question 
of the Middle Ages. All he aimed at with the Socialist 
Law was avowedly to prevent the revolutionary move- 
ment from spreading, and to render it as innocuous as 
possible the while he devised radically remedial measures. 
He was well aware that reform must go hand in 
hand with repression, as he had no doubt as to the* 
proper order in which these methods of cure should be 
employed ; and having shown how he tried to circum- 
scribe the area of the conflagration, we must now 
proceed to show by what means he endeavoured to 
extinguish it altogether. 

The pistol-shots of Hodel, as we remarked, were the 
starting-signal for Bismarck to rttn a new race. Prom 
that moment, his thoughts acquired a new 
Smdom^stateB. concentration and a new shape. Hitherto 
manship. attention had been mainly devoted to 

questions of foreign policy, but now he was quick to 
perceive that, if he was to retdin his position as the 
foremost statesman of his age, he must transfer his 
energies to utterly fresh fields and pastures new. The 
old political and dynastic issues, which had for so maxij 
centuries convulsed Europe, were practically exhausted, 
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All the old forces of society had lost, or were losing, 
their hold upon mankind. The nations, though armed 
to the teeth, had no longer any confidence' in armies, 
and, although every Jiamlet had its church, the spiritual 
power had ceased to mould the conscience and shape the 
lives of mankind. For the first time in the world’s 
history, statesmen were face to face with an educated 
proletariat, with a keen passion for material well-being, 
and without any active hope of a life beyond the grave. 
To govern on the old lines was impossible. To waste 
the resources of statesmanship on the barren issues of 
politics or of frontiers, was suicidal. The solution of the 
Social Problem was the task on which the whole energies 
4)f the State should be concentrated, and if the Sove- 
reigns and statesmen of Europe did not lay aside their 
petty difierences, and devote themselves to the task of 
ameliorating the condition of the people whom they 
ruled, they would not continue to rule long.* 

So thought Bismarck, and with him to think was 
to act. “A great man struggling with the storms of 
fate,” said an eloquent American,! “has 
been called a sublime spectacle ; but surely tho”‘^^\our* 
a great man wrestling with these new forces 
that have come into the world, mastering them and con- 

* Such was tbe substance of an article in a Berlin journal (summarised 
by tbe Pall Mall, or the St Jameses Gazette in the above words), attributed 
to the direct inspiration of Prince Bismarck, but in any case it expressed 
his ideas in a wonderfully precise manner. 

t Mr. James Bussell Lowell, in his inaugural address on Demo- 
cracy, as President of the Midland Institute at Birmingham, October 6thy 
1884. 
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trolling them to beneficent ends, would be a yet sub- 
limer.” This, then, was the sublime task to which 
Prince Bismarck now addressed himself with all the 
Herculean energy of his nature. After a life spent in 
struggles that would have consumed the strength of a 
score of ordinary men, he now set himself to grapple 
with a problem which none of Bie boldest of his con- 
temporaries had ever yet had the courage to tackle. It 
is still impossible to foresee whether the Unifier of Ger- 
many will also be hailed by posterity as the “ Saviour 
of Society ; ” but even his contemporaries will not deny 
that he, at least, was tlie first statesman who took the 
salvation of society seriously in hand. Every nation in 
Europe was beginning to be agitated to the depths by- 
its land and labour questions, by its aggressive antagon- 
ism between poor and rich, by the flaring up of its 
revolutionary embers; but, while other statesmen were 
blindly indifferent or comparatively inactive, the German 
Chancellor went straight to the root of the common evil 
with all the thoroughness and impetuous earnestness of 
his nature. Europe, too, was all the more siu'prised, and 
all the more sceptical of the Chancellor’s chances of 
success, as it now beheld him embark on an undertaking 
which was as different from the line of his previous 
activity, as is a delicate surgical operation from the 
reduction of a fortress. But the essence of true genius 
is its versatility, and the Chancellor hinaself never 
doubted that, though he had risen breathless and faint 
from his futile wrestle with the Ronaish Hydra, he would 
nevertheless succeed in taming, if not in exterminating, 
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the Eed Monster of Eevolution. All the world had 
admired him for the masterly way iii ' which he had 
made his countrymen one and indivisible, and the 
world now began to .watch with an eager suspense the 
process by which he proposed to make them contented 
and happy. 

Now, of happiness and contentment the chief sources, 
in this unspiritual age, are unquestionably wealth and 
material comfort. How, therefore, to open 
up to Ills countrymen iresh sources oi this lines of 

^ action. 

kind, began to be the Chancellor’s one 
absorbing thought ; and he came to the conclusion that 
his aims in this direction could best be realised by the 
pursuit of two distinct, yet parallel, lines of action. In 
the first place, he aimed at a thorough re-organisation of 
the State finance ; and secondly, he cast about to devise 
new State institutions of a beneficent, protecting, and 
paternal nature, with the object of bettering the lot of 
the poor and disaffected classes. The former line of 
policy was that of the Chancellor’s Financial Eeform ; 
the other that of his State-Socialism ; and we must now 
proceed to detail, as briefly as may be consistent with 
clearness, and in the order in which they are here 
characterised, these separate currents of the Chancellor’s 
action in what is called the “ Economic Era ” of his 
career. 

And first, then, as to Bismarck’s policy of Financial 
Eeform. The object of this reform was, in the main, 
two-fold— aiming; as it did, at realising his long-cherished 
idea of tnaking the Empire financially independent of 
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its component States; and also, at the same time, at 
re-adjusting the burden of national taxation in such a 
manner as, without lessening, to make it 
person^^l impedimenta of a 
soldier are much less oppressive to the hearer 
if deftly distributed all over his body, instead of accumu- 
lated in one unwieldy hump upon his back. Now this 
was precisely the principle which Bismarck wished to 
apply to the tax-payer regarded as a weight-carrier, and 
he sought to realise it by transition from the direct to 
the indirect system of taxes. He was all the more 
anxious to effect this change, as believing that, while 
eradicating one cause of popular discontent, he would 
also create a new source of prosperity and contentment, 
in the stimulus which might thus at the same time be 
given to the national industry. The products of this 
national industry had already been described by a com- 
petent judge as “ cheap and nasty,”* a reproach which 
stung the patriotic soul of Bismarck, and made him 
reflect on the means of wiping it out. There was, in 
his opinion, only one way of doing this, and the nation 
awoke one morning to find that the Chancellor over- 
night had inscribed “ Protection ” on his banner. 

Of this momentous fact the nation was made aware 

towards the end of 1878 , by the publication of what was 

# 

* Professor Reuleanx, the German Commissioner (and Juror) at the 

Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, admitted in his Report that there was 
only too much truth in the complaint of the Americans that, in comparison 
with the exhibits of other nations, the industrial products of his own 
countrymen were **bilUg und sohlechV ^ — a phrase which became notorious. 
Sec p. 126, ante. 
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lor’s “ Christ- 
inas card " to 
the nation. 


called the “ Chancellor’s Christmas card,” in the shape 
of a cojnmnnication to the Federal Conhftil (dated 15th 
December) giving an outline of his scheme chancei 
of financial reform. In less than a fortnight 
after the passing of the Socialist Law, the 
Federal Council, on the motion of Prussia, had ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider a revision of the 
Customs Tariff ; but, in acting thus, the Bundesrath only 
conformed with the decision of tlie Finance Ministers of 
the various States who had met in conference at Heidel- 
berg in the previous August, and unauimonsly come to 
the conclusion that “ an increase in the revenue of the 
Empire was indispensable, and that this increase should 
4)e sought for in the field of indirect taxation.” It will 
thus be seen that, in standing forth as the champion of 
financial reform, Bismarck was only making himself the 
exponent of views which had already taken deep root in 
every capital of ' Q-ermany. 

The Chancellor proposed to surround the Empire 
with a Chinese wall of custom-houses, and to tax almost 
every article of merchandise crossing the frontier, with 
the exception of such raw materials — 
cotton, for example — as were absolutely 
necessary for native production. “ Our sole 
aim,” runs the motto of the Cobden Club, 

“is the just interests of England, regardless of the 
objects of other nations.” “ In revising our tariff,” 
wrote Bismarck, “our own interest is the only thing 
that can guide us.” And this interest, as he was careful 
to explain, was primarily financial ; protection would be 


A Chinese wall 
of protection- 
ism and its 
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a secondary result. What he desired above all things, 
was to shift the centre of gravity of taxation from the 
Federal States to the Empire, Hitherto, the Empire 
had to some extent subsisted on the charitable contribu- 
tions of those States ; but what the Chancellor now 
aimed at, was not only to make the Empire entirely in- 
dependent of this “ outdoor relief,” but also to furnish it 
with a surplus revenue of its own which it might dis- 
tribute among its children, so to speak, who would thus 
in tiu*n be in a position to lighten the burden Of the 
direct taxes under which their subjects groaned. The 
nation, on the whole, was not to pay less tribute-money 
than hitherto, rather, indeed, more ; but, according to 
Bismarck’s method of financing, it would actually feel 
easier than before under some additional millions. 

This, then, expressed in brief and general terms, was 
the merely financial aspect of the question ; while, from 
the commercial point of view, Bismarck deemed that, 
as things were, “ Germany could no longer be expected 
to remain the dupe of an honest conviction.”* This 
Germany no honest conviction had inclined her to 
dT^of an practise free-trade, or, at least, moderately 

viouou.” protective principles ; but when almost 
every other nation worth speaking of, with the exception 
of England, had taken to high protective, and even pro- 
hibitive, tariffs, Bismarck deemed that it would be 
suicidal foUy on the part of Germany to seek to breast 
the universal current of commerce. + “In the' field of 

♦ Speech of 2nd May, 1879. 

t ‘‘ i will not seek to discuss the question,"’ wrote Bismarck, in his 
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political economy,” te said, “the abstract doctrines of 
science leave me perfectly cold, my only standard of 
judgment being experience.” This experience had 
taught him — though plenty of Cohden-Club writers 
are prepared to show had falsely taught him — that under 
a system of comparative free-trade, and almost isolated 
free-trade, Gierman industry was being well-nigh ruined; 
and, unlike thousands of his theoretical countrymen, he 
was not the man to destroy his country for a doctrine. 
Abstractly, he was not a protectionist pure and simple ; 
there is nothing in all his speeches aud writings con- 
nected with the Grerman tariff to show this ; but he was 
a firm believer in the principles of fair-trade, or recipro- 
city, and adhesion to these principles made it a hounden 
duty with him to combat the disciples of Richard 
Cobden as energetically as he had warred against the 
followers of Ignatius Loyola.* In the judgment of 
Bismarck, the doctrines of the Cobdenites were as 
dangerous to the German State as the theories of the 
Jesuits; and the “ Ultramaritimes ” — as the English 
free-traders began to he called in Germany — were ranked 
in the same hostile category as the Ultramontanes.f 

letter to the Federal Couneil of 15th December before referred to, 
“ whether a state of compk^te mutual freedom of iiitornatioiial commerce, 
such as is conteraphited by the theory of free-trade, would not serve tlio 
interests of Germany. But ao long as most of the countries with which 
our trade is carried on surround themselves with customs-barriers, which 
there is still a growing tendency to heighten, it seems to me that in the 
economic interest of the nation, we should not allow ourselves to bo re- 
stricted in the satisfaction of our financial wants by the apprehension that 
German products will thereby be but slightly preferred to foreign ones.” 

See our chapter on the “ Kulturkampf.” 

Writes the anonymous author of “ Biamarch ; zwolf Jahre Deutscher 
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A new ad valorem customs-tariff on the basis of the 
old ZoUverein principles which had been gradhallj 
abandoned since 1865, a scheme for regulating railway 
freights throughout the Empire with the 
Soh^stmas view of preventing the effects of this new 
tariff from being neutralised,, together with 
bills for increasing the beer and tobacco taxes — these 
were the measures which caused Bismarck to say,* that 
“he had presented the nation with a Christmas tree 
hung with all sorts of pretty things, from which Parlia- 
ment could pick and choose what it liked.” 

But it was not till after Easter (1879) that the 


.Reichstag set to work to select its favotirite objects from 
the Chancellor’s Christmas tree, and mean* 

Prot/Cctiomsni i*ii* i 

tjcmis Free- Willie nis ffifts had been subiected to a most 

trade. . ” . ^ 

searching scrutiny on the part of the na- 
tion. If the “ mere doctrines of political economy left 
Bismarck himself perfectly cold,” they had the effect of 


PolitiJc, 1871 — 1883” (Twelve Tears of German Politics), p. 372 : — “ From 
Rome to Manchester is a long leap. Yet it is only a step from one inter- 
national society to another — from the ‘ Ultramontanes ’ to the ‘ Ultra- 
maritinies ' — from those who are actually at home beyond the (Alps) 
mountains, to those who dwell on the other side of the sea (or Channel). 
Against the German conception of the State these two parties wage battle 
alike from different positions, doing all they can to combat this concejition 
— the one on behalf of the Church, the other in favour of the (economic) 
individual. ‘ State-Omnipotence ’ is the red rag which enrages them both.*’ 
. . . “ Not quite homogeneous in their organisation, the Oobden Club 

and the Jesuit Order are alike in their activity and influence. . . The 
Oobden Club is the citadel and centre of' Liberal-minded progress — ^that is, 
of progress by certain moans called Liberal. But Germany, as the land of 
Luther, is not more obnoxious to the Ultramontanes, than is Germany, the 
land of Bismarck and of large armaments, to the economists of the Man* 
Chester school.” 

♦ At one of his Parliamentary aoirSee, 
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stirring up his opponents to a flaming pitch of contro- 
versial frenzy. For seven long moitths the Empire 
rang with the contending shouts of Protectionists and 
Free-Traders, as it hp,d once been rent by Guelphs and 
Q-hibellines. Polemical pamphlets poured from the 
press ; the newspapers were engrossed with one subject ; 
the nation groaned in spirit, as with the travail-pains of 
a new birth. The Liberal Press, of course, was prompt 
to answer tbe author of the “ Christmas tree ” with a 
unanimous alarm cry of “ tmeo Jlnnaoft at dona ferentes." 
The new tarift', it said, was only a wooden horse, from 
which the Chancellor himself would steal overnight and 
open the gates of the citadel of popular freedom to the 
Jiesieging legions of reaction. What he really aimed 
at, it argued, was to procure the means of making the 
Empire financially independent, not of the Federal 
States, but of Parliament itself. In vain did Bismai'ck 
urge that, if reaction was his object, he could have easily 
achieved this in 1866 and 1871, but that an absolute 
regime was now impossible and unnecessary.* At the 


♦ Spoaking in the Reichstag on the 9th July (1879), the Chancellor 
said : — “ Oti returning from the war of 186t) it would have been easy for 
me to say, ‘ Prussia has now expanded, her Constitution no longer suits her, 
we must amend it ; ’ in short, I was in a position to carry out the boldest 
and most incisive policy of reaction with the success and eclat which still 
attached to me from Koniggrata. But, as you know, I did the opposite, 
and in doing so incurred the a’»ei*sion of a large portion of my old political 
friends ; it cost me a hard struggle to do the reverse of what they wished, 
to ask for a bill of indemnity and to go on with tbe constitutional system. 
Gentlemen, I will not make myself better than I am. ... I am no 
foe of constitutionalism ; on the contrary, I hold it to be the only possible 
form of government, but if I had thought that absolutism in Prussia 
woxdd have better promoted the work of G-erman unity, I should most 
ueoidedly have counselled recourse to it. But after bitter struggles to over- 


e e 
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same time, in ruling with the aid of a Parliament, he 
“ would not scruple to accept allies wherever he found 
them.” 

And, true to this maxim, he sought for auxiliaries in 
the Ultramontane camp. With the aid of the Con- 
servatives alone, it was impossible for him to storm 
Bismarck thc fortress of free-trade. The National 
aerimiHunder Liberals, on the other hand, who had 
tionist banner, staunchly stood by him on many a hard- 
contested field, were now shaken in their courage and 
loyalty when confronted with this disagreeable and ugly 
hit of war-work ; so his only alternative was to ask for 
volunteers from the ranks of the Clericals. The Ultra- 
montanes and the “ Ultramaritimes,” as we have seen?- 
were held to he equally hostile to the German conception 
of the State ; but on certain points they were also 
opposed to one another, and Bismarck was quick to 
profit by this antagonism. “Be friends a while,” he 
said to the soldiers of the Pope, “ be friends a while, and 
both conjointly bend our sharpest deeds of malice on 
this town ” — to “ wit, of Manchester, and its pernicious 
apostles among us.” Nor did the Clericals turn a deaf 
ear to his recruiting cajoleries. Still, their offer to form 
part of the Chancellor’s storming-column was anything 
but disinterested. 

Negotiations were at this 1;ime pending between 
Berlin and Borne, with a view to ending the “ Kultur- 
kampf,” and Dr. Windthorst thought it might be worth 

come influences that were dear to me, I came to the conclusion that we 
must continue on the path of constitutional law/’ it 
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while to try the experiment of inclining Bismarck to 
mkke fip^her diplomatic concessions to the Curia by the 
coaxing method of a little parliamentary Ti,e oiericais 
support. In consenting, for the nonce, to wilh “ Canoasa 

, n T . coins,” and 

be enrolled among the legislative troops of destrovsnot 
the Chancellor, the Clericals seem to have 
taken for granted that they would be treated, not as 
volunteers, but as mercenaries, and receive their pay in 
the shape of “ Canossa coins;” nor was it in the interest 
of their generalissimo to disabuse them of any illusion 
they may have cherished on this score. But, apart 
from this, it happened that most of the Clericals repre- 
sented industrial districts, which were naturally eager to 
^njoy the promised blessings of protection ; so that, with 
all their factiousness, they could not very well dare to 
pursue their habitual tactics of opposition in a matter 
which, after all, was of much more concern to their 


constituents than spiritual and religious interests. For 
where is the man who, seeing his factory and his fane 
both ablaze, shall first seek to save the temple of his 
worship ? Of this nineteenth-century truth, alas ! 
Germany was made vividly aware by a long interview 
that Dr. Windthorst now had with Bis- The "Peari of 
marck — the first words these implacable entertained by 

^ the Chan- 

adversaries had exchayged in private for 
eleven long years. Windthorst’s ostensible motive in 
calling on the Chancellor was to intercede with the 
latter, in a pecuniary sense, on behalf of the dowager 
Queen of Hanover ;* but soon thereafter the “Pearl of 


* The rosalt of this negotiation was that the Prussian OoTemment 

e e 2 
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Meppen " was the guest of honour at one of the 
Prince’s parliamentary soirees, when there could he 
no longer any doubt that the Clericals had joined the 
Chancellor’s stonning-column, and. that the Fortress of 
Free-Trade was doomed. 

It were too tedious to detail the incidents of the 
assault — to describe the gallant defence made by the 
defenders, and the causes of confusion which sometimes 

unsteadied, and even stopped, the storming- 
FoS^ress of column. Of the floods of eloquence em- 

Free-Trade. ^ ^ 

ployed by the opponents of the new tariff, 
the distilled essence was two pellucid drops of argument 
— one political, the other economical. In the first 
place, they contended, it was despotic and reactionary, as 
calculated to give the Government too much financial 
power ; and secondly — but are all their reasonings from 
the economic point of view not to be found in the penny 
pamphlets of the Cobden Club ? The Chancellor’s 
standpoint we have already in general terms described. 
Whether his speeches teemed with economic fallacies, 
the future results of his protectionist policy alone can 
show; but it was admitted on all hands, at least, that 
he displayed an acquaintance with the bearings and 
technicalities of his subject which was truly surprising 

t 

readily agreed to pay the widow of the dethroned and deceased King 
George V., her stipulated dower of 180,000ni. (about £9,000) a year, and 
each of her daughters 30,000m., out of the sequestrated moneys* of her 
husband — ^an act of complaisance on the part of Prussia which Bismarck 
must hare been aU the readier to recommend, as knowing that it could not 
but favour to some extent the success of his recruiting operations in the 
Clerical camp. 
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in one to whom this subject was next to absolutely 
new.* 

By offering the landed interest acceptable duties on 
grain, wood, and cattle, Bismarck had little difficulty in 
combining the Conservatives and Clericals to support 
his protective taxes in favour of industry; 
but the question of the merely financial amonK’tke 

^ ^ ./ besiegers. 

dues on such articles as tobacco, petroleum, 
and coffee threatened at one time to explode the alliance 
between these two parties, as it had already split the 
National Liberals, and to imperil the whole of his new 
tariff. It was to the tobacco-tax that Bismarck mainly 
trusted for such an increase of revenue as would enable 
4iim to carry out his policy of financial reform ; and this 
was precisely the tax which the Clericals wished to 
lower by more than a half, while refusing altogether 
to raise the dues on coffee and petroleum. But in 
assuming this negative attitude, the Clericals were 
seemingly much less influenced by consideration for the 
welfare of consumers, than by apprehension for the 
budget-rights "of the people. 

Nominally, the Imperial Parliament had the right of 
granting supplies ; but, as the ordinary sources of 
revenue were fixed by law once and for „ 

Question of 

all, this right was in^ reality restricted to 
the power of apportioning the yearly deficits 
among the Federal States, or in other words, of voting 

* ** Gentlemen,” said Bismarck (21st Feb., 1879), “I should be proud 
if, as is alleged, I had had ' economic tendencies ’ of this kind in 1862 (the 
year of his entrance into office) ; but I most confess, to mj sliame, that I 
had none at all.” 
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the “matricular contributions.” Now, if the Eeichstag 
granted Bismarck such new taxes as would render the 
Empire independent of these contributions, what would 
become of the partial, but yet effective enough, fiscal 
rights hitherto exercised by Parliament? And thus 
there ai’ose the burning question of what was called the 
“ constitutional guarantees,” that is to say, the question 
as to how the Chancellor proposed to compensate Parlia- 
ment for depriving it of its partial power of granting 
yearly supplies, and as to the pledges which the nation 
were entitled to exact that annual surpluses would not 
be disposed of in a manner prejudicial to the liberties or 
the domestic economy of the Empire. But had the 
Chancellor not promised that” Imperial surpluses would 
be distributed among the various States, for the remis- 
sion of their direct taxes? Yes, but the lieichstag 
wished to see that promise take the form of a legal 
guarantee, and the supporters of this demand were of 
two kinds : those who, while as devoted to the Chan- 
cellor as a bride to her betrothed, thought the bonds of 
love would be all the firmer if well secured by the 
clauses of a marriage-settlement ; apd those who, for 
ever suspecting the Chancellor of dark, ulterior, and 
despotic designs, would as soon have thought of en- 
trusting him with the uncontrolled means of power, as 
of exposing themselves to the artful enticements of the 
confidence-trick. 

How, therefore, to solve the question of the “ con- 
stitutional guarantees ” was the problem which formed 
the most attractive, because popular and political, aspeqt 
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of the debates on the protective tariff. Of the various 
solutions proposed, Parliament had «t last to decide 
between two. According to the first of these, two available 
which was brought^ forward by Herr von 
Bennigsen on behalf of that section of the National 
Liberals who had declared for the new duties, the 
Reichstag should have the right of fixing the yearly 
tax on salt and coffee, and any resulting surplus would 
then be distributed among the Federal States ; while 
Herr von Frankenstein, on the part of the Clericals, 
proposed that the fiscal, like the protective, duties, 
should be assessed once and for all, and that whenever 
the revenue from the new customs and the tobacco-tax 
exceeded 130,000,000 marks in any year (the average 
annual income from customs had hitherto been about 
109,000,000), the excess of this sum should not 
primarily flow into the treasury of the Empire, but into 
those of the various States, in amounts proportionate to 
their population. By the former of these methods, the 
“^atricular contributions ” would have been formally 
abolished, yet the budget-rights therewith connected 
stUl preserved — and in a more rigorous form — by the 
dependence of the Imperial G-ovemment on the annual 
will of Parliament for some of its best sources of supply; 
while the adoption of the “Frankenstein motion ’’in- 
volved the formal, but only formal, retention of the 
“ matricular contributions,” while not exposing the 
Imperial revenue to the risks of parliamentary diminu- 
tion. 

We will illustrate the meaning of the “Frankenstein 
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motion,” which stands as an historical land-mark in the 
field of German State-finance, by a few imaginary 
figures. Let us suppose that the Imperial 
kcnstein outlay for any one year was 500 (millions 

lUOtlOll. J J • 

always understood), and the total income 
700, whereof 400 resulted from the new customs-duties 
and tohacco-tax. It would therefore follow, according 
to the Frankenstein device, that only 130 of these 400 
millions were in possession of the Empire, and the 
other 270 in the treasuries of the Federal States, leaving 
the Empire with a total of only 430 to cover its ex- 
penditure of 500, and with a consequent deficit of 
70 millions. Well, then, this deficit would, as before, 
have to be met by the matricular quotas of the States ;• 
but as we supposed them to have already received 270 
millions from the Empire, it is plain that they would 
retain the balance of 200 millions for the relief of their 
own treasuries. 

Such, then, is the cumbrous and roundabout way in 
which Parliament resolved to second the Chancellor’s 
endeavour to make the Empire financially independent, 
and which resembled the suspicious caution 

Tho besiegers ^ 

promise ^ generous father, who, while willing to 

allow his scapegrace son a yearly com- 
petency to keep him from beggary, never- 
theless insists on paying the same in weekly instalments 
through the hands of a solicitor. But form has never 
appeared to Bismarck of half so great account as essence, 
and so he assented to the Frankenstein guarantee as the 
lesser of two evils. On the grdund of this guarantee 
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the Conservatives and Clericals effected a compromise 
by which the former consented to a slight reduction of 
the tobacco-tax, while the latter agreed to a considerable 
increase of the coffee and petroleum dues ; and this' 
achieved, the Chancellor’s battle was won.* 

But he did not harangue his followers on the walls 
of the captured citadel, and thank them for the courage 
and devotion which had enabled him to storm the 
Fortress of Free Trade. No. What he did Bismarck re- 

1 T/** I IP jj* cfills tlic st)Oi*y 

was to read irierids and toes alike a of “RoixM-t 

IJrnco and tho 

lecture on the sin of oversubtlety in 
matters of constitutional form. To him, he said, tho 
question (of constitutional guarantees), which had divided 
•Parliament, was “ one of bonnet blanc or Mane bonnet,” 
and while breath was in his body he would never cease 
from his efforts to realise his simple ideal. “ The story 
of Eobert Bruce and the spider ” would always serve to 
encourage him to carry out his task, and “ whether he 
earned the love or hatred of his countrymen in doing so,. 
was a matter to him of complete indifference.” 

Prince Bismarck’s Protective Tariff may be regarded 
from three distinct and different points of view: (1), 
regarded as a scheme to protect and encourage 
native industry — that is, to improve the 
circumstances of capitalists and producers; (2), regarded 

• The new Tariff Law was passed by 217 against 117 votes, the 

majority bfsing composed of the Conservatives, the Clericals, part of the 
National Liberals (Bennigsen section), and the Alsace -Lorraiuers, who 
now for the first time showed they were not a party of pure negation ; 
while the bulk of the minority was formed by the Progressists, the Social- 
Democrats, and other permanent elements of disaffection. 
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as part of a general plan for bettering the lot of the 
poor and the working class — that is, consumers ; and 
(3), as the corner-stone of a complicated State- 
structure of financial reform. !But this complicated 
system of social and financial reform has been on its 
trial too short a time to enable us to judge of its sound- 
ness by its results; and before proceeding further on 
this line of our narrative, we prefer to wait until the 
process of experiment now going on shall have yielded 
the unequivocal fruits of experience. Like Bruce’s 
spider, the Chancellor has made repeated efforts to 
reach the goal of his ambition, and, like Bruce’s spider, 
he has repeatedly missed his aim — sometimes by the 
merest shade. He has hitherto failed to realise his. 
“ideal of a tobacco monopoly,” as he has hitherto 
failed to establish biennial budgets, and “ to make the 
Empire stand upon its own fiscal legs.” But, on the 
principle of “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” he has 
already lightened the burden of taxation falling on the 
poorer classes in Prussia; and, after several most de- 
termined efforts, he has also succeeded in laying the 
foundation-stone of his edifice of State-Socialism in the 
shape of Government-directed institutions for insuring 
the working classes against the effects of accidents and 
indigence, as he has likewise inspired the poor with the 
hope that the State will one day recognise their “ B,echt 
mf Arbeit” and pledge itself to find all able-bodied 
men in work. Though the protagonist of quasi- 
autocratic rule, the Prince has constituted himsdtf the 
friend and champion of the minera , coniribuens plehsy as 
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believing, doubtless, that the continuance of tbe one 
must to a great extent depend on the contentment of 
tbe otfier. But Burope is still following with curious 
eye the endeavours of the Chancellor’s spider to fix its 
web on the opposite beam ; Europe is still attentively 
watching, with an eager suspense, the course of the 
process by which, having already made his countrymen 
one and indivisible, he proposed to make them con- 
tented and happy, and unanimous in exclaiming with 
the poet — 

Wir wollen sein ein einig Volk von BrOderUy 
In keiner Noth um tremun und Ge/ahrJ' 



CHAPTER XV. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

In order to complete our biographical picture, it onl}^ 
now remains for us to focus the miscellaneous rays of 
light which have been shed by himself and others on 
With or with- personal character of the man whose 

out his warts'? i t t j j 

political career we have essayed to trace in 
the preceding pages. We do not know whether Bis-* 
march, like Cromwell, would prefer to be jiainted with 
his warts ; but, in any case, it cannot be expected that 
his contemporaries should have the means of producing 
a likeness which can only be made perfect by the 
employment of materials reserved for a more impartial 
and a less sensitive posterity. 

There have been men of higher intellectual powers 
than Prince Bismarck, and men of greater physical 
endowments, but surely there never was any man in 
Bismarck as a whom the mental and the physical were so 
largely and so equally developed as in the 
Unifier of Grermany, What impresses every one on 
seeing him for the first time, is his air of vast bodily 
strength. Appearances are never more deceitful than 
when Bismarck and Moltke, the two main pillars of the 
Empire, are seen together. A stranger who had merely* 
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re^id of their respective achievements, without deriving 
from art some, familiarity with their feathres, would, on 
first heliolding them, infallibly mistake the diplomatist 
for the soldier. In the tall figure, the broad shoulders, 
the thick neck, the grisly moustache, the bushy eye- 
brows, and the grim determined look of the Prince, 
he would at once be sure of the \’ictor in three un- 
paralleled campaigns; while the slender form, the 
studious stoop, the smooth-shaven face, with the pen- 
sive and magnificently poised head of the Count, would 
correspond with his preconception of the man who 
thought out the grand political plans which had been 
executed at the point of the sword by his Herculean 
.companion. 

And not only has Bismarck the body, but also the 
spirit of a soldier, as take the following testimony on 
the latter head, tendered by the Emperor 
when investing his Chancellor with the tcAtinioiiy qu 

^ this point. 

higliest military order in His Majesty’s gift, 

on the thirteenth anniversary of Sedan (1st September, 

1884) 

“ To-day’s anniversary, which recalls one of the most prominent 
events in the period of twenty-two years during which we have 
worked together, also reminds me that on this day, as well as during 
two wars, you stood by my side, not only as a highly-proved man of 
counsel, but also as a soldier, and that there is in Prussia an “Order 
for Merit ” which you do not yet possess. It is true, this Order has a 
special military meaning, but nevertheless you ought to have had it 
long ago, for truly at many a grievous time you have shown the 
highest courage of the soldier, and you have also thoroughly and com- 
pletely proved at my side in two campaigns that, apart from every- 
thing else, you have the fullest claim to conspicuous military dis- 
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tinction. I will, therefore, now make up for what I have hitherto 
neglected, by conferring on you the accompanying Ordre pour le 
M^ribe^ and that, too, with oaken leaves, in token that you ^ught to 
have had it long ago, and that you have repeatedly deserved it. 
Knowing, as I do, how much you are imbjied with the spirit of a 
soldier, I hope it will gratify you to receive this Order, which several 
of your ancestors proudly wore ; as I, for my part, derive satisfaction 
from thus bestowing this well-merited soldier’s reward on the man 
whom God in His gracious providence has placed at my side, and who 
has done such great things for the Fatherland. I shall, indeed, be 
most heartily glad to see you in the future wearing the Ordre pour 
le Merited 

Largely inheriting the instincts of a warrior ances- 
try and a military nation, Prince Bismarck is a soldier 
by nature, a statesman only by chance ; and even his 
statesmanship is of the military order. •' 

A. sword” 

wearinK Above all things, his figure is that of a 
xety powerful fighting-man — a William 
Wallace or a Wallenstein; and no more perfect idea 
• could be got of a mediaeval knight in armour, terrible to 
foes, than when the Chancellor appears mounted on a 
heavy charger, in his shining cuirass and eagle- 
crested helm. He never allows his countrymen to 
forget that, though the highest civil-servant of the 
Empire, he is also a Prussian General of Cavalry ; aijd 
Parliament is reminded of the predominating nature of 
the Government which it supports, when it is addressed 
by the Reichskaiizler in the undress uniform of his re- 
giment, with a sword at his side. Often in the course of 
his career, when crossed and thwarted, he has bitterly 
regretted that he did not enter the army when young ; 
and talking once of the Due de Gramont and the 
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shameful fiasco he made in 1870, he vowed he would 
have acted very differently in 1866 had things gone 
against him. “ He would ha,ve at once joined a regi- 
ment,” he said, “ an^i never more let himself be seen 
alive again, to be flouted by the old wives of Berlin 
and pelted with their dishclouts.” 

When the Prince celebrated his seventieth birthday 
(1885), one very formidable contingent of his con- 
gratulators was formed by the Gens Bismarckiana, or 
Clan Bismarck, which had gathered from 
all parts of Grermany to present the illus- lorlmuitary’ 

^ , enthusiasm. 

trious head of the house with an album 
containing the portraits of all these members of his 
tribe. The Chancellor said he was glad to see about 
him so many of those bearing his name in the King’s 
uniform. They had all had the honour and advantage 
of serving, no less the Markgraves and Electors of 
Brandenburgj than the various Kings of Prussia, as well 
as the present G-erman Emperor, with feelings of loyalty 
and obedience; and as long as the race of Bismarck 
continued to be represented by such men, it would be 
well with it. His confidence in the army, he said, was 
steadfast, and it was this trust which had supported 
him in the execution of his policy. Thought and 
action {Rath und That) must go hand in hand. The 
army might have hadf no warlike work to do for the 
last fourteen years, but stiU the officers of the German 
army were the best in the world, and powerful instru- 
ments for preserving peace ; and he was proud to feel 
that he, too, was a Prussian officer. 
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But there is no Prussian officer who does not feel 
equally proud of him as a comrade, for, taken all round, 
there is probably no man of finer physique in*" all the 
Grerman army. At a Court where the 
His physique. pj.Jjjggg gn(J some of the 

Generals look like giants, there is no one who overtops 
or outweighs the honorary Colonel of the Magdeburg 
Cuirassiers. For he stands six feet two in his boots* — 
and, though a septuagenarian, as straight as an iron rod 
— is broad in proportion, and when heaviest (in 1879) 
scaled close upon twenty stone. f The Chancellor’s 

* On Olio of the posts of the door of the siudy at Friedrichsnih the 
lieipfht of each member of the Chancellor’s family was solemnly regis- 
tered on the last day of 1880 by the Prince himself ; and the pencilled 
inscriptions, which are still to be seen there, are as follows, the measureu) 
meiits being given in centimetres : — Prince Bismarck, 6 ft. 2 in. ; Count 
Herliert (his elder son) 6 ft. Ij in. ; Count William (his second son) 
6 ft. Oi in.; Ran tzau (Count Rantzau, the Prince’s son-in-law), 5 ft. 
104 in. ; Johanna (Princess Bismarck), “ standing on tip-toe,” 5 ft. 8 J in. ; 
Marie (Countess Rantzau) 5 ft. 8 in. Thus we find that the average 
height of the six members of the family is slightly over 6 ft. 11 in. 

t In 1883 aKissingen newspaper published the following statistics of 
the Chancellor’s weight, as taken during the few previous years at that 
watering place ;r~In 1874, 207 lb. (German) ; 1876, 219 lb. ; 1877, 230 lb. ; 

1878, 24^1 lb.; 1879,2471b.; 1880,237 lb.; 1882,232 lb.; .1883, 202 lb. 
The English pound is equal to about of tlio German ditto. Commenting 
on these figures, a note- writer in the Pall Mall Gazette remarked : — “ In 
1874, when the Kulturhampf was at its height, he weighed 207 lb. 
(German), ri.sing gradually to 243 lb. in 1878, out of satisfaction 
presumably at the results of the Berlin Congress and his victory 
over Prince Gortchakoff, and even to 247 lb. in 1879, when he had 
secured Austria for an ally. The domestic squabbles of succeeding years, 
however, seem to have told upon him somewhat, for from the climax of 

1879, he sank slowly to 232 lb. in 1882, and then, with a tremendous 
drop, to 202 lb. in the present year (1883). The loss of 30 lb. in a twelve- 
month is quite portentous, and calciilated to agitate a nervous world even 
more than an article in the North German Gazette, But considering the 
international importance of Prince Bistharck^s weight, ought we not to 
have bulletins concerning it more frequently— say, once a fortnight ? ” 
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growing bulk and obesity had begun to tell seriously on 
his health and power of work, but a ne^ lease of vigo- 
rous life was granted him when, after long and heart- 
breaking search among drugs and doctors, he at last 
discovered his “ Banting ” in the person 
of Dr. Schweninger — a physician whom “Banting." 
he rewarded with a chair at Berlin, in spite of a storm 
of protest from the Faculty against the appointment of 
a man whom they deemed unworthy to be in their midst, 
both on scientific and moral grounds. When questioned 
on the subject in the Prussian Chamber, the Minister of 
Public Worship was forced to admit that the Chancellor’s 
“ Banting ” had once come into conflict with the 
criminal law, but contended that the services of the 
“ nameless doctor,” as he was called, “ to the person of 
our leading statesman, were meritorious enough to make 
it possible for us to overlook his moral delinquencies.” 
Ingratitude to his benefactors is certainly not one of 
the Chancellor’s failings; and the Schweninger inci- 
dnt, more, perhaps, than anything else in his whole 
career, proved that, when his mind is made up, he is not 
to be baulked of his purpose by the mere wagging of 
the world’s prudish tongue. 

By a process of treatment which was as effective as 
it was simple — consisting mainly, it is understood, in 
the interdiction of liquids at his patient’s meals — Dr. 
Schweninger succeeded in mitigating the various 
nervous and stomachic ailments which had begun to 
inake life a physical burden to the Chancellor, as well as 
in restoring his frame to something like its previous 
// 
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symmetry. Of that frame the most imposing feature is 
naturally the head, which looks as if it had been rough- 
hewn out of a rugged block of gramte, and 
firmly planted on a bust of iron. A cele- 

craniology. ^ ^ 

brated sculptor at Berlin — Professor Fritz 
Schaper — has modelled the Chancellor’s bust according 
to accurate measurements taken, and we cannot do better 
than present our readers with the following remarks on 
that work of art from the pen of a leading German 
litterateur : * — 


“ Apart from its conspicuous artistic qualities, this bust is dis- 
tinguished by its perfect truth to nature. The sculptor succeeded in 
inducing the Chancellor — who, with his manifold occupations, has a 
well-founded and intelligible aversion to all artists, photographers, 
tfec. — to place himself patiently at his disposal for artistic purposes ; 
and thus he enjoyed the rare favour of being allowed to tako precise 
and detailed measurements of the Chancellor’s head. The result is a 
bust corresjionding in every respect to its living prototype. 

“ Prince Bismarck’s cranial formation is a very extraordinary oiu?. 
The head of our Chancellor, as its measurement shows, is by. no 
means so big as it seems to be, and in proportion to the rest of his 
body is, indeed, rather small than large. Of uncommonly strong 
development is the lower part of the frontal bone. Above the eyes 
and the root of the nose the forehead forms itself into a most re- 
markable protuberance, and then, receding pretty sharply, rises, and 
forms, in its line to the apex of the skull above the ears, the segment 
of a circle almost regular. The occiput falls away pretty abruptly ” 
(and flatly), “ and is of exceptional strength about where it joins the 
neck. Of classic beauty of outline are t^ie eyes and the profile of the 
nose.” (The high-cut, arching nostrils of the Chancellor give him 
the appearance in photographs of having something like a reWq^me 
nose — with which, indeed, he generally figures in French and English 

** Dr. Paul Lindau, in his Berliner Briefe ” (dated 6th June, 1885) to 
the Cologne Gazette, 
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caricatures ; but his nasal organ is of quite aristocratic form, though 
a trifle small, perhaps, in proportion to the size oi his head.) “ But 
most striking of all is the massive, clean-cut chin, which seems 
capable of splitting iron, abd the bushy eyebrows of most unusual 
length and strength” (Iqoking, indeed, almost like horns). The 
lower half of the brow is deeply furrowed, the upper one remarkably 
smooth and shiny. ... 

. “ I thought it would be interesting to bring the skull-formation 
of Prince Bismarck to the test of phrenology, and the result of my 
investigation was certainly well calculated to strengthen considerably 
the adherents of the much-contested doctrines of (lall and Scheve in 
their belief of this science. Some of their principles, indeed, were 
startlingly confirmed. According to Scheve, the knotty protuberance 
of the lower part of the brow, above tlie root of the nose and the 
(*yebrowS) denotes ‘‘ objective sense,” “ sense of facts,” “ time-sense 
and he explains it to mean that persons with a strong dc}veloi>ment 
of this bump are particularly capable of estimating things and events 
ill their true and unadulterated light. Likewise the (Chancellor’s) 
sense of order, figures, and especially jest, is strongly marked. The 
upper portion of the brow recedes a little at first, but then assumes 
a strikingly vaulted form ; and to cranial shapes of this kind, phre- 
nology assigns the faculty of comparison (middle of the upper brow) 
and of deduction, and finally, the ideal-sense, enthusiasm, patriotism, 
(fee. (highest and most forward part of side-head) ; and these portions 
of Bismarck’s head are of disprojiortionately strong develoiunent. On 
the other hand, the bump of veneration — top of the forehead — is 
but moderately marked ” (the sculptor himself thinks otherwise) ; 
‘‘ stronger is benevolence, uncommonly strong is self-appreciation 
{Selbstgefulil)^ and firmness is quite abnormally so. In these respects 
the configuration of Bismarck’s head is quite extraoidinary. Besides 
this, the occiput has two very prominent convexities about as high 
as the concha of the ear — and these, according to the craiiiologists, 
denote love of children, as well as power of. mental concentration on 
any particular object. But the cranium of our Chancellor shows 
perfect hollows where the phrenologists look for hope, love of praise, 
and the artistic sense. . . . Most strongly of all developed, there- 
fore, in this wonderful head — to recapitulate briefly — are the sense 
for events and things, the faculty of deduction, firmness (of purpose), 
and love of children. 

■ //2 
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As accident would have it, when I entered the sculptor^s studio, 
the three busts of Bismarck, Moltke, and Kichard Wagner, confronted 
me in a row — truly three of the most marvellous heads thai one can 
see anywhere — and beside which all others look more or less in- 
signihcant.” (We may here remark, as ^ the result of our own 
inquiries and examinations in the sculptor^s studio, that Wagner 
had a much bigger head than either Bismarck or Moltke. What 
strikes one chiefly about Moltke*s head, is its beautifully symmetrical 
form and perfect poise ; while that of Bismarck is mainly remark- 
able for its rugged bulk and strength, and for its abnormal breadth 
above the ears. Neither the line from the chin to the crown, nor 
that from the nose to the occiput, is, said the sculptor, of phenomenal 
length. Speaking of heads generally. Professor Schaper expressed 
his preference for the proportions and form of Goethe’s.) * 

It is not too mucli to say that, in spite of all the 
qualities lodged in this wonderful head of Bismarck’s, 
he never could have accomplished his work without that 
Physioiii Herculean frame and iron constitution which, 
powuiofwotk. carried him beyond the allotted span 

of human life, while so many of his subordinates have 
been literally crushed to death by the burden of Empire- 
making. Minister after minister has gone to the wall, 
diplomatists have died of softening of the brain, and 
overwork has carried off many of his mere mechanical 
helpers ; but, after a long life of superhuman care and toil, 
the master still walks erect, and is still ever found in the 
thickest of the fray. “ Patriee imerviendo conmmor ” is 
a favourite motto of the Chancellor’s (which he once 
wrote in an album) ; but there is no one of his age who 

* A Berlin batter once related, as the result of his phrenological 
experience, that, of all German tribes, the Mecklenburgers had the biggest 
heads ; but that no Mecklenburger ever required so large a hat as the lord 
ofYarzin. 
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has emerged from the political battles of the last five- 
and-twenty years, so unscathed and' ’unconsumed as 
himself 

“ If I were only jto do half my duty,” said Bismarck 
once, in Parliament (March, 1877),“Ishould have to work 
from ten to fifteen hours a day ; and I did so, too, for a 
long time. But there is a limit to the strength of the 
strongest, and I can do it no longer.” Once (in 1880) 
he complained of being “ dead-beat ” (Jodt-mude), and in 
recent years his physical decrepitude lias been a favourite 
theme for him to descant upon, especially when he found 
it necessaiy to manipulate his parliamentary foes with 
the prospect of his resignation. But with all his bodily 
rfiilments he still gets through an immense amount of 
work, and, however fixgged out he may feel, the cheery 
sound of the beater’s hollo, to quote his own fable of the 
wearied huntsman,* never fails to inspire him with fresh 
activity and zeal. But it is not merely work of the most 
difficult kind ever performed that has failed to kill him ; 
he has survived a mode of life to which millions of 
imitators would have long ago succumbed, for Bismarck 
has probably been the hardest liver of his day and 
generation, t 

He has always been a great eater, a deep drinker, 
and a heavy smoker. In his earlier days, indeed, he was 

J 

♦ See p. 427, ante, 

f Says Dr. Busch ; — “ In April, 1878, one day at dinner he spoke of 
himself as ‘ an old man ; ’ the Princess interposed, ‘ Why, you are only 
sixty-three,’ and he rejoined, ‘ Yes ; but I liave always lived hard and fast ; * 
then, turning to me, added, ‘ By hard, I mean that I always did what I 
.had to do with all my might; whatever really succeeded I paid for with 
my health aud strength.’ ’’ 
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what the Germans call a “ chain-smoker ” — a species of 
the weed-consuming genus whose morning and night 
A heavy Connected by a cable of cigars, each link 
smokor. jg lighted at ^hc stump of its pre- 

decessor. Bismarck has related that in this way he has, 
for example, smoked all the way from Cologne to Berlin, 
a railway journey of about ten hours. “ Happy man ! ” 
once sighed Gambetta to a friend who was talking to 
him about the German Chancellor ; “ Happy man ! 
beer and smoke agree with him.” He might have 
added that everything agreed with him, and that the 
more he drank the better he felt. 


During the French war Bismarck related how he 
had once grown “ all wrong in the inner man,” and.. 

A deep days’ hunting and fresh 

drinker. <Jone nothing for him.” But at 

last, according to Dr. Busch, he hit upon a remedy — 


“ I went the day after to the cuirassiers at Brandenburg, who 
had been getting a new cup. I was to drink out of it first and 
handsel it, and then it was to go round. It might have held a bottle. 
I held my breath, drank it out to the last drop, and set it down 
empty. I astonished them greatly, for they didn’t expect much 
from men of the pen. But it was the Gottingen way. The 
remarkable thing, though perhaps there was little in it, was that I 
was never so right inside as in the four weeks after that. I tried to 
cure myself in the same way on other occasions, but I never had 
such delightful success again. I remember too, once when we 
were at the Letzlingen hunt with Frederick William IV., one of 
those puzzle-bottles of the time of Frederick William I. was emptied 
at a draught. It was so madb that the drinker could not put the 
mouth of the horn, which might hold three-quarters of a bottle, to 
his lips, and yet he was not allowed to spill a single drop. I took it 
up and emptied it, though it was very dry champagne, and not a 
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single drop fell on my white waistcoat. The company stared when 
I said, ‘ Another.’ But the King said, ‘ No, there" must be no more,’ 
and the thing had to remain so. Formerly, feats of that sort were 
the indispensable passports into the diplomatic service. They drank 
the weak-headed ones below the table, then they asked them all sorts 
of things which they wanted to know, and forced them to make all 
sorts of concessions which they had no authority to make. They 
then made them sign their names, and when the poor fellows grew 
sober they couid not imagine how their signatures got there.” 

“Once,” said the Chancellor, “I never thought of 
the amount 1 was drinking. What things I used to 
do — the heavy wines, especially the Burgundies!” In 
his wild youth a mixture of champagne and porter used 
to be his favourite beverage, but gradually he improved 
,on this potation. With a heavy drinking friend (Dietze) 
near Magdeburg, “ he had once, in five or six hours, shot 
a hundred and sixty hares. After the sport was over, he 
had been with Moltke, where he had tasted a new kind 
of drink, a sort of punch made with champagne, hot 
tea, and sherry, an invention of the great strategist.” 

Once he laid it down that ‘ red wine was the 
natural drink of the North German,” and he preferred 
to see his countrymen drinking honest brandy to 
muddling their heads with beer. “ The wide-spread 
use of beer,” he remarked, “ is much to be deplored. 
Beer-drinking makes men stupid, lazy, and impotent. 
It is the cause of all the democratic pot-politics which 
people talk over it. Good com-brandy would be better.” 
So, suiting the action to the word, he asked his servant, 
after once returning from dining with the King (at 
Versailles), “ to pour him out a glass of corn-brandy. 
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and then told us that a General, talking of drinks, had 
laid down the principle ; ‘ Red wine for children, cham- 
pagne for men, Sclmaps for Generals.’ ” About the 
same time some one “ suggested that Sauer-kraut was not 
wholesome, and the Chancellor said, ‘ I do not think so. 
I eat it precisely because I believe it to be wholesome. 
But, Engel, give us a Schnaps.’ ” A couple of Germans 
living in Warsaw wagered a hundred roubles as to 
whether their Chancellor drank more wine or beer, and 
applied to him directly for a settlement of tl^e point. 
“ His Highness,” replied his secretaiy, “ directs me to 
inform you that you are both right, as he is equally fond 
of good wine and good beer, and, with the exception of 
those days when he is ill, drinks the one as well as the, 
other.”* 

Hot his the heart that could be cheered by blue- 
ribbon liquors ; not his the frame snstainable by the 
aesthetic cates of lily-worshippers. It is part 
Kicat catci. man’s attributes which have secured 

him the love and admiration of his countrymen, that 
in an age of dyspepsia and dainty pecking at hygienic 
dishes, their hungry Chancellor sits down to his meals 
like an Homeric hero, or a Saxon lord in “ Ivanhoe,” 
and feeds his faithful dog with his own hand from the 
trencher-remnants of his copious board. It is also in- 
teresting to learn that the chief ‘representative of the 
“ one-man power ” in politics is also virtually a “ one- 
meal ” man. “ To-day,” he once said musingly during 
the French war, referring to the amount he had eaten,t 
* We quote this story from the .K'wrycr f Buscht 
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to-day a beefsteak and a half, and two slices of pheasant. It 
is a good deal, but not too much, as it is my only meal. I break- 
fast, certiiinly ; but only on a cup of teia without milk, and a couple 
of eggs ; after that nothing till the evening. If I eat too much, then 
I am like the boa-constrictor, but I can’t sleep.” * 

And again : 

I see that I eat too much, or perhaps too much at a time. I 
can’t get out of the stupid habit of eating only once a day. Some- 
time ago it was even worse. I used to drink my cup of tea early in 
the morning, and tastexl no food at all till live o'clock at night. I 
smoked ‘ even on,’ and it did me a great deal of harm. Now my 
doctortt make me take at least a couple of eggs in the morning, and 
I don t smoke much. But I ouglit to eat oftener, only if I take 
anything late I am kept awake all night digesting it.” 

An irreverent Freucliraaa once remarked that, “ it 
the Colossus ever died, it woiild be in consequence of a 
colossal fit of indigestion ; ” and, indeed, the Chancellor 
has frequently xpored himself to danger in this respect. 
Once he remarked that he was very fond of “hard- 
boiled eggs, though now he could only manage three, 
hut the time was when he could make away witli 
eleven.” “ In our family,” he said upon another 
occasion, “ we are all great eaters. If tliere were many 
in the country with such a capacity, the State could not 
exist. I should have to emigrate.” And again, “ If I 
am to work well, I must be well fed. I can mak^e no 
proper peace, if they ^don’t give me proper food and 

* Writing to his wife in ]859» from Lazienki, in Poland, he testified 
to the heartiness of his appetite : “ Above-iuentionod tea, which I just 
drank, consisted, by the way, not only of tea, but also of coffee, six eggs, 
three kinds of meat, cakes, and a bottle of Bordeaux ; and from the breach 
which I have already, early in the morning, made in it, you would see that 
the journey has not done me any harm.” 
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drink ; that is part of my pay/’ — which reminds one of 
the reply of Clearchus to the envoys of the Persian 
, King — “ that there was no one who would dare to talk 
to the Greeks of a truce without hrst supplying them 
with a breakfast.”* 

“ My only objection to their house,” wrote Bismarck 
of his French colleague at Frankfort (Count Montessuy), 
“ is that there is bad eating and worse drinking in it.” 
And that no one is a better judge of good fare, may be 
seen from the gastronomic disquisitions with which he 
frequently treated his companions in France. Once, 
speaking of his own preferences, “ he came to talk of 
caviare, the different kinds of which he characterised 
with the feeling of an amateur.” “ In my young days,’! 
he said upon another occasion, “ when I lived at Aix- 
la-Chapelle,t I conferred a benefit on the inhabitants, 
such as Ceres did when she revealed the art of agricul- 
ture to mankind ; in fact, I taught them how to roast 
oysters.” 

But, a propos of agriculture, this brings us to speak 
of Bismarck’s devotion to everything connected with 
that heaven-sent art. The Chancellor’s Elysium is the 
country. It is told liow the tears came into 
his eyes when, in one of his suburban walks 
when at school in Berlin, he once more saw a plough. 
“ Believe me,” said the Princess of her husband once, 
with natural exaggeration, “ a turnip interests him more 
than all your politics.” “ I am quite home-sick,” he 

♦ Xenophon’s “ Anabasis/ book ii., chap. 3. 

t See p. 23, Yol. 1. 
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wrote in one of his earlier letters, “ fgr country, wood- 
side, and laziness, with the indispensable addition of 
loving wives, and trim, well-behaved children.” “ What 
I like best,” he once .said, “ is to he in well-greased top- 
boots, far away from civilisation.” The sight of nature 
makes him happiest, and inspires him with his finest 
thoughts. Thus it was that his features assumed that 
nobly serious and almost prophetic expression which 
marks his portrait by Lenbach — one of the best extant. 
“We were engaged in conversation,” said the Prince to 
Dr. Busch, “ and I happened to look upwards at a 
passing flight of birds. Suddenly Lenbach exclaimed, 
‘Hold hard! that will do capitally; keep quite still!’ 
and so forthwith made the sketch ” — which is regarded 
as betraying more of the inner soul of the man than 
any of the nuraei-ous other portraits of the Chancellor.* 
We have already had incidental occasion to refer to 
Bismarck’s athletic accomplishments — to his prowess as 
a fencer, his enduring strength as a swimmer, 

1 . p 1 1 Ml ‘T 1 1 • j • 1 Rural pursuits, 

ins graceiul skilJ as a rider, and Ins triumphs 

as an ardent sportsman. f But these were the passions 


* This portrait by Lenbach hang^s in ihe National Gallery at Berlin; 
and another by the same hand was subsequently executed for Pope 
Leo XIII. See p. 368, ante. 

t We might even have added his force as a ptigilist, as will appear from 
the following story told by » the Ghancellor himself, according to Dr. 
Busch : “ I was going home late one evening — it must have been in the 
year 1847 — when I met a man who had had too much, and wanted to pick a 
quarrel with me. Wlien I upbraided him for his offensive language I 
found he was an old acquaiiit-ance. I think it was in the Jiigerstrasse. 
We had not met for a long time, and when he proposed to mo to go to such- 
and-such a place, I went with him, though he had clearly had enough. 
After we had our Ijeer, however, he fell asleep. Well, neiir us was a ])arty 
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and amusements of his youth and middle age. It is 
true he may even yet be seen taking a constitutional 
canter of an afternoon in the Thiergarten, and with a 
seat, too, as firm and straight as ^he youngest cavalry 
lieutenant ; but his Nimrod days are over, his taste for 
bodily feats is spent. What now delights him most is, 
in “ well-greased boots,” with sturdy staff in hand, to 
wander about among his woods and fields — noting the 
changing aspects of Nature and the progress of his 
agricultural operations, or the state of his numerous 
industries. For “ he is at once farmer, forester, manu- 
facturer, soldier, diplomatist, and parliamentarian; he 
owns and manages breweries, distilleries, and saw-mills, 
and means to turn paper-maker as well.”* 

As a consequence of these multifarious occupations, 
this close connection of his with the practical and 
material world, Bismarck has managed to preserve that 


of people, one of whom had also had more than was good for him, as was 
evident from his boisterous behaviour. I was quietly drinking niy beer. 
My being so quiet vexed him, so he began to taunt me. I sat still, and 
that made him only the more angry and spiteful. He went on taunting 
me louder and louder. I did not wisli for a ‘ row,’ but I would not go lest 
they should tliink I was afraid. At last his palience seemed exhausted, he 
came to my table and threatened to throw tlie jug of beer into iny face, 
and that was too much for me. I told him ho must go, and when he then 
made a gesture as if to throw it, I gave him one under the chin, so that ho 
measured his length on the floor, smashed the chair and the glass, and 
went clean to the wall. The hostess came^ in, and I told her she might 
make herself quite easy, as I would pay for the broken articles. To the 
company I said, ‘ You see, gentlemen, that I sought no quarrel, and you arc 
witnesses that I restrained myself as long as I could, but I was not going 
to let him pour a glass of beer over my head because I had been quietly 
drinking mine. If the gentleman has lost a tooth by it, I am sorry. But 
I acted in self-defence. Should any one want more, here is my card.’ ” 

* Dr. Busch. 
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even balance of mind, the lack of which has prevented 
some of the most belauded statesmen and parliament- 
arians of his time from ever rising: above 

^ “ Sermons in 

the level of mystics and professors. In l^'dinovery- 
all the German Parliament there is no man 
who shows himself more at home than Bismarck in 
matters relating to agricultural and kindred interests, 
and many a LiberaUst has come to woeful grief in the 
rash attempt to catch the Chancellor tripping in the 
field of farming or of forestry. If ever there was a man 
who found “ tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, and sermons in stones,” it surely was the lord of 
Varzin; who scruples not, moreover, to take Platt- 
^ieutsch lessons in political economy from his tenants 
and labourers, and to question the rustics on his property 
as Hamlet conversed with the gravediggers. And when 
he is worried with the cares of his office, his “ Pomer- 
anian Tusculum,” as it has been called, rises up before 
his mind’s eye like a soothing vision. 


“ This is the first time for many a day,” he once said, “ that I 
have had a couple of hours’ sound and satisfying sleep. I used at 
first to lie awake full of all sorts of thoughts and troubles. Then 
Varzin would suddenly come up before me, perfectly distinct in the 
minutest particulars, like a gi'eat picture with even all its colours 
fresh — the green trees, the sunshine on the stems, the blue sky above. 
I saw every individual tree* I struggled to shake the thing oflj but 
it came back and worried me, and when at last I ceased to see it 
other things came in — reports, notes, despatches, and so on, till I fell 
over about morning.” 

And in this connection we may here quote from the 
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same authority what the Prince said upon another occa- 
sion, with reference to his habits of mental work : — 

“ Even as a cliild, and always since then, I have gone late to bed, 
seldom before midnight, then I usually ,fall over quickly, but I 
Habits of men- soon after to discover that it is hardly more 

tal work. than one or half-past, and all sorts of things come into 
my brain, especially if any injustice has been done me. I have to 
turn them all over. I then write letters and despatches, naturally 
without getting up, in my head. Formerly, shortly after I was 
first made Minister, I used to get up and write them down. When 
I read them over in the morning, they were worthhjss, mere plati- 
tudes, trivial confused stuff, such as you might find in the Voss 
Gazette (of Berlin). I don’t want to do this, and would much rather 
sleep. But thinking and s|)eculating keep going on in my brain. 
When the first grey dawn begins to shine on my bed, I fall over 
again, and sleep straight on till ten o’clock and sometimes later.” 


This descriptiou of the Chancellor’s mode of work 
may be supplemented by the minute picture presented 
Mode of life at ^o by Dr. Busch* of his hero’s habits 
A^arzin retreat — that retreat to which 
the autumnal steps of ministers and diplomatists are 
bent, as to the Mecca-shrine of modern diplomacy. 


“ His Highness devotes himself chiefly to seeking refreshment 
from overwork and friction in the rural repose and pure air of his 
Pomeranian home, occupying himself in his favourite pursuit of 
agriculture, and gratifying liis ardent love of Nature. He does not 
wear here his usual town dress, a cuirassier uniform, but in the 
house a black suit, and white cravat with pale red and blue flowers, 
and out of doors a thick grey jacket and broad-brimmed hat with 
high crown. As is well known, he suflered for some years from sleep- 
lessness, but he derived much benefit in tliis respect^ as in others from 
his stay at Gastein in the summer of 1877. This improvement 

* “ None Tagehuchshldtter (New Leaves front my Diary). 
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enabled him to rise during my visit muqh earlier than formerly. 
Soon after nine oblock he would be out for a walk, accompanied by 
his knobbed stick and his dogs. 

The day passes somewhat as follows Between ten and eleven 
o^clock the Chancellor with bis family and the visitoi’s that may be 
staying sit down to an English breakfast. He himself usually takes 
a glass of milk and then one or two cups of coffee, with toast and 
two soft bpiled eggs. Letters and telegrams are brought to him 
during the meal, and he then gives instructions how they are to be 
dealt with. Shortly afterwards business is transacted with the 
farmers, baififis, and woodmen of the estate. Between one and two 
o’clock a ride or a drive is taken in an optm carriage. This is some- 
times often extended far into the country, ptnhaps to look at anew 
farm building, a young plantation, or the progress of field work ; at 
another time to be present at the fishing of one of the pools, or to 
pay a visit to the wood paper mills, but very fi'equently the object 
is merely exercise and fresh air. Visits to or from neighbours 
^re the exception; possibly political diiferences may account for 
this. 

“ Previous to the Prince’s stay in Varzin in the summer and 
autumn of 1877, he could not bear the fatigue of much riding, 
particularly at a gallop. • But the benefit derived at Gastein 
strengthened him, too, in this respect. In the October days of that 
year — the time to which my description relates— we took a cir- 
cuitous drive over wood and field round a great part of the estate. 
The Chancellor, with Count Herbert, accompanied us on horseback, 
frequently galloping considerable distances. 

The dinner-hour is about half-past five. The Chancellor feeds 
his two dogs from the table with his own hands, and the sight of this 
suggested to mo pictures of Woden with his two wolves. . , . 

After dinner, a cup of coftee is taken in the billiard-room, where 
the Prince, as has been mentioned, usually sits smoking a pijje 
in front of the fire, which Ije occasionally replenishes with a log from 
the basket standing near. At about ten o’clock tea is served in the 
Princess’s boudoir, of which during my stay the Prince did not 
partake, preferring a glass of milk ; and at about half-past eleven the 
family retire to rest. 

“It may be mentioned, finally, that the Prince’s table is provided 
almost exclusively with what has been reared, grown, and killed upon 
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his property. ‘ Almost everything eaten here/ said the Prince to me 
one evening, ^ comes from my estates — meat, game, vegetables, fish, 
peaches, artichokes, and walnuts. I am obliged occasionaily to buy 
a sheep from one of my tenants, and my family is not large enough 
for me to kill my own beef. I get that from Dietze, who employs so 
many people in his sugar refinery.* . . . Though he has for some 

time past abandoned outdoor sports, leaving these to his sons, he is 
as fond as ever of wandering about his park, which well justifies his 
inclination. It is as extensive as it is beautiful, presenting the most 
varied and attractive scenes. Splendid beeches, oaks, and, in some 
places, groups of redbark firs rear their tops above the underwood of 
tlie hills or the grass and moss of the gentle declivities. Winding 
paths over hill and dale lure the rambler on, and make him forget 
fatigue. Occasionally one emerges on a carriage road affording a view 
of a distant wooded hill. On the edge of that portion of the park, 
adjacent to the grubbed-up wood before referred to, conspicuous by 
its dark grey furrows, is a largo waveless lake, wdth rushes and water 
lilies, in which tree summits and clouds are reflected with remarkable 
vividness. Here and there a bench fixed on the mossed and sheltered 
side of a fine beech invites to rest and meditation. The Prince knows 
every large tree on the place. He seems to have made himself 
acquainted with every inch of his temtory. The night, the moon> 
and the stars, too, not unfrequently witness his wanderings, and we 
may well imagine that, in such undisturbed solitude, many a preg- 
nant thought has arisen within him, to be afterwards carried into 
action for the benefit of us, the people whom he so wisely leads. He 
often spoke to me of his observations and reflections in his park. 
One day he pleasantly described how he had watched his daws teach 
their young to fly, how he had then seen them lead their little ones to the 
neighbouring field to their worm diet, and how ultimately they went 
‘ like grand folks, to spend their "winter in the town, in the towers of 
Stolp and Schlawe.* 

“ In the public-house of Yarzin live Ihe police sent from Berlin 
to protect the Prince from attempts on his person. It need scarcely 
be said that Yarzin has telegraphic connection with the capital, and a 
postmaster, through whose hands in’ a recent year no fewer than 
650,000 letters and packets and some 10,000 telegrams passed. 

“The Prince being accustomed to regard Yarzin as a place for 
holiday and change of air, it might have been hoped that the world 
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would have left him as far as possible at peace during his stay there. 
But this is by no means the case. ‘ You would scarcely believe your 
eyes/ related one of the Prince’s suite to me ; ‘ it is enough to terrify 
one, the sight of the load of letters with which an officious public try 
to rob him of his summer holiday.’ In vain did a notice appear in 
all the journals, deprecafeng the continuance of these troublesome 
communications. This only seemed to augment them, and the 
subjects dealt with were almost as numerous as the envelopes. 
Every device was employed to induce the Chancellor himself to open 
these letters. They were registered, they were marked * to be per- 
sonally opened,’ or ^important contents — please to read yourself.* 
Sometimes such correspondents addressed themselves to the Prince’s 
secretary, beginning thus : ‘ I am well aware that you have little 
time, and that his Highness has still less, but T venture to hope that 
as an (ixception you will favour me with your attention.’ This evil 
gradually took such appalling dimensions that the Prince felt neces- 
sitated to issue a puldic order declining to receive all private letters 
jiot evidently emanating from relations or particular friends.” * 


Having tlius fortified himself against epistolary 
beggars, the Prince found it equally ne- 
cessary to take measures against the per- 
sonal importunity of bores. “ On the same side of the 
passage/' continues Dr. Busch, 

‘‘we noticed a mysterious-looking little gate, from which a spiral 


• Says the well-iiiformed w^riter of “ Prince Bismarck, hy one of his 
own Countrymen ” (Rudolph Lindau) : “ The begging letters received by 
a man like Prince Bisjnaixjk may be literally reckoned by thousands. 
Some time ago, when the Chancellor wjis ill at Varzin, all letters addressed 
to him, which were not of a strictly private character, were sent back to 
Berlin, to be there read an^ answered. The greater number of the'^e 
letters contained ‘most humble requests’ — gehorsamste Gesuche.—yat 
scarcely any of these begging-letter-writers had any el urn on the Prince. 
One of the officials whose business it was to read these petitions— an 
orderly man, and apparently a lover of statistics— amused himself by 
drawing up a list of all the requests for money only. They amounted to 
half a million sterling ! The Prince did not laugh when he was told this, 
' but he shrugged his shoulders with a look of bitter contempt.” 

3 3 
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staircase descends into the darkness below. ‘ Is that the dungeon ? 

I inquired. ‘ My door of escape,’ replipd the Prince. As he after- 
wards explained, it enables him to beat a retreat whei^ suddenly 
threatened with an unwelcome but not-to-be refused visitor. . . . 

In what w-ay the Prince evades other undesirable visitors, the fol- 
lowing example will show. When I shoolk hands with him in the * 
breakfast room on my arrival he said, after a pause, ‘ I was going for a 
walk in the wood when I heard your postilion’s horn, and I thought 
— there conies another Magyar or Croat to have a political discussion 
and assist me with his proposals, and was just about to run away 
when I remembered we were to expect you to-day. One day a man 
came, who sent me word, on my declining to see him, that if he could 
not come in he would go and hang himself. I sent a message to say 
that if he could not help doing so I would have the newest and 
strongest rope fetched for him, but see me he should not. He then 
took his departure, without, to my knowledge, having done any 
harm to himself.’ ” 

• « 

Asa pendant to the above may be given the fol- 
lowing story. An ambassador of one of the Great 
Powers — we mention no names — one day called on 
Bismarck, and, in the course of a rather long conversa- 
tion, asked the Prince how he managed to get rid of 
troublesome visitors. “Oh, that is very simple,” re- 
plied the Chancellor ; “ when my wife thinks any one 
is staying too long, she merely sends for me, and thus 
the interview ends.” At that very moment a servant 
entered, and, bowing low, begged his master to favour 
the Princess with his presence for a few minutes. The 
ambassador blushed, as much a8. any diplomatist can 
or ought to blush, and at once withdrew, as gracefully 
as possible in the trying circumstances. 

But Varzin is not the only country-seat to which 
Bismarck escapes whenever he can. He has another rural 
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solitude at Friedrichsruli, an estate in Lauenburg (one 
of the Elbe Duchies of historic memory), which he re- 
ceived from his grateful Kaiser after the „ . , . ^ 

® _ Friedrichs- 

French war ; land hig holiday life alternates 
pleasantly between his “ Pomeranian Tusculum ” and 
hi& forest-surrounded home on the Lower Elbe. As 
a pendant to Varzin, we cannot do better than present 
our readers with the following description of the Chan- 
cellor’s retreat at Friedrichsruh : — 

** The forest-estate of Friedrichsruh, situated on the railway line 
between Berlin and Hamburg, was the Emperor William’s gift to the 
Chancellor. After the arrange»ment with the Landtag of Lauenburg, it 
hadbeen assigned to the Emperor as his personal property. Immediately 
after taking possession of it, in 1871, the Emperor gave it to Bismarck 
Jii token of his gratitude for the services rendered him by the Chan- 
cellor. When Bismarck in his turn took possession, he found that the 
Chateau of Friedrichsruh, and a cloth manufactory on the premises, were 
the private property .of some one else, so he purchased both to make his 
property complete. Friedrichsruh stands close to the main line be- 
tween Berlin and Hamburg, and yet it is as tranquil a solitude as if 
it were situated in a remote corner of the Empire. The house in- 
liabited by the Prince is close to the railway-station, and is surrounded 
by an irregular wall of red brick. A short carriage-drive leads directly 
from the station to the mansion gates, which are by no means im- 
posing. In front of the house is a well-kept lawn planted with 
colossal trees, and surrounded by paths thickly strewn with sand and 
sawdust. The building consists of two large wings meeting at right 
angles, at the back of which there is a verandah looking out upon a 
broad, green meadow encircled by the forest. Although the woods 
are wild, they impress the Visitor with the idea that the house is 
situated in the centre of an English park. As yet gardeners have 
little or nothing to do with the surroundings of Friedrichsruh, 
which are wholly entrusted to the care of the forester. It is difficult 
to give the reader an idea of the general appearance of Prince Bis- 

* From the pen of a writer in JJnsere Zeit for October, 1884. 

93 "^ 
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marck’s house, the extreme simplicity of which is quite astonishing; 
Our first inipressioii was that what met our eye was rather the ample 
home of a forester, and that we should have to go further t» find the 
so-called Chateau. Prince Bismarck has added to the original build- 
ing, but without much .regard to symmetry, or architectural beauty. 

“On entering the house we are surprised to find that all the 
walls and ceilings are simply whitewashed ; no wall paper, no stucco 
ornaments, not even a coloured border to make the rooms and 
corridors look warm and comfortable. The furniture looks bleak 
and uninviting on this cold background, and some of the articles are 
of more than classic simplicity. The impression we received was 
that the members of the Bismarck family have not been able to 
make up their minds to indulge in comfort of any kind which they 
do not consider due to their guests. The rooms which they alone 
use are cold and* uninviting, the only luxury they contain being 
thick carpets, as in every other part of the house. Entering by the 
large door we first come to a small ante-room, at one side of which is 
the wardrobe, at the other the butler’s room. Walking straight on, 
we enter the large ante-room, leading into a small chamber, the 
audience-room of the Chancellor, one of the best-furnished apart- 
ments in the house. The first object that meets our eye is tlie 
portrait of the Earl of Beaconsfield, a chalk-drawing, dated 1878, 
under which Bismarck has written thc^ British Premier’s name in a 
large, firm hand;* On the opposite wall hangs a French portrait : 

^ See p. 97, ante. Describing a visit made to Friodrichsruh by the 
members of the “ Conference for the Beform and Codification of Inter- 
national Law,” held at Hamburg in August, 1885, one of their number 
wrote to The Times : “It will gratify members of the Primrose League to 
know that, on turning from the modest entrance-liall into the reception 
rooms, the first thing that strikes one^s eye is a portrait of Lord Beacons- 
field ; opposite to it hangs that of M. Thiers. Portraits of the Emperor, 
the Prince himsidf, the Princess,, their throe children — Counts Herbert 
and Wilhelm von Bismarck and a married daughter — ^and some old family 
portraits, among which that of the Princess great-grandfather, a typical 
country gentleman, with fowling-piece in his hand, is noteworthy, decorate 
the walls; and among the articles of furniture are many interesting 
souvenirs of the great events coimected with the unification of Germany. 
Frederick the Great appears to be a hero of Prince Bismarck’s, if one may 
judge from the fact that several representations of him are on the walls. 
The only battle-scene that I observeci was a painting of a charge at Mai^- 
,la.Tour, in which the portraits of the Chancellor’s two sons are con- 
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^ M. Thiers^ diaprh U tableau de M. BonuaV In a corner we find 
Moltke’s bust in bronze, almost concealed imdor .an enormous laurel 
wreath ; ^.bove it an oil painting of Cardinal Prince Hohenlohe. On 
the mantelpiece stands a very good cast of Schliiter’s statue of the 
Grosser Kurfiirst, and a small plaster ciist of the equestrian statue 
in which Charlemagne’s original portrait is supposed to have been 
lately discovered. The room also contains a cabinet full of rifles, a 
bookcase with maps, two chairs, and a small round table. Every 
room used exclusively by the master of Friedrichsruh produces an 
inharmonious impression, as if not one thought had becui given to 
general appearances, and necessity and })ractical use were all that 
liad to be taken into consideration. The rooms in which company is 
rec(iived show a more careful hand and a more aesthetic mind. One 
of the doors in the audience-room opens into the study of Count 
Eantzau, the Chancellor’s son-in-law. It is furnished like the rooms 
of all Oerrnan squires who have spent a couple of years at a 
university, and is a mixture of the learned and tlie agricultural. 

‘‘ Another door in the audience-room leads to Prince Bismarck’s 
'private apartments, the first of which is the library, containing books 
on all subjects of general interest, and presenting l>y no means the 
character of a bookworm’s favourite * den.’ The Prince’s study is 
a very large room, with several mahogany tables, well able to bear 
large loads of manuscripts and documents. The windows look 
towards the south, and close to them stands an enormous writing 
desk, with an uncomfortable chair that has no back to it. A bronze 
inkstand, blue sand, and paper, are the only implements, besides a 
goose quill, the only kind of pen ever used by the Chancellor, who 
abhors steel nibs. In a corner of the window-recess, just opposite 
the Chancellor’s seat, stands a bureau, above which hangs the 
Emperor’s portrait. At the other end of the room, where the light 
from the windows does not well penetrate, stands several couches and 
arm-chairs, in which Bismarck loves to rest, with a pipe in his mouth, 
and deep thought on his earnest brow. The walls of this sanctum 
are decorated with portraits of the Chancellor’s only daughter. 
Countess Rantzau, Princess Bismarck, and Counts Herbert and 
William, In a dark corner stands a small card-table, which Bis- 

spicnous. A portrait of the Prince himself, when lie was the Prussian 
Envoy at Frankfort, is absolutely unrecognisable by any one familiar only 
with recent likenesses. 
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uiarck brought liome from the Franco-German war. On it was 
signed the Preliminaries of Peace between Germany and France, 
February 26, 1871. The next apartment is Bismarck^s bedchamber, 
which is furnished with still more simplicity than the two' rooms 
leading to it. The walls are ornamented wi^h several family portraits, 
and a comfortable couch is the only superfluous piece of furniture in 
the room. To the English eye, perhaps, the large quantity of 
feathers in the four-poster would not seem altogether indispensable. 

“ On the first and only storey of the house we find several well- 
furnished and comfortable sleeping and sitting-rooms, reserved for 
Prince Bismarck’s guests. They have been occupied in turn by the 
Bussian Chancellor, Giers, by Prince Orlofi*, Count Schouvaloff, 
Count Kalnoky, and many others. On the same floor are the rooms 
of the brothers Bismarck, and the family Raiitzau. The suite of 
apartments in which Prince Bismarck lodges his guests is large and 
luxurious, wlien compared with that part of the house which is 
devoted exclusively to th(^ use of the family. The dining-room can 
accommodate thirty guests. Its walls are decorated with seven' 
landscape views of Fried richsruh. I’he room also contains a very 
handsome bronze statue of the Grosser ^{urfursty the Emperor’s 
Christmas present to Prince Bismarck in 1880, In another large 
room we find several pictures of Bismarck’s ancestors. Among the 
family portniits we noticed, with much interest, that of Bismarck’s 
mother, from whom, ratlier than from the father, he seems to have 
inherited his indomitable will and greatness of mind. A small 
portrait of Queen Louise, the Emperor’s mother, in the exceedingly 
low dress of the first Empire, is also very attractive. But what we 
cpnsidered the most remarkable object in the whole house is a large 
bronze cast of the Niederwald Monument, which stands on an oak 
cabinet in the smoking-room, and to which is attached a sheet of note 
paper, with the following inscription in the aged Emperor’s own 
hand: — ‘Christmas, 1883. The keystone* of your policy; a cere- 
mony which was chiefly dedicated to yoTi, and at which you could 
not, X am sorry to say, be present. — W.’” 

What with Varzin, Friedrichsruh, and Schon- 
hausen, Bismarck has come to rank as one of the most 
extensive proprietors of land in Prussia ; and though his 
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estates are by no means unencumbered — for he still has 
to pay about £6,000 a-year in mortgage interest — they 
have greatly increased in value under his worimy 
skilful administraticin and improvements. 

His income, therefore, is worthy of his high position. 
The annual revenue from the timber on his Friedrichs- 
ruh estate — which mainly consists of the extensive 
Sachsen wald, or Saxon Forest — amounts* to about 
£4,000 ; the agricultural produce of the same estate is 
worth nearly £1,000 ; the farms at Varzin bring in not 
less than £1,500 ; those at Schonhausen will return at 
least £1,000 ; and from his manufactories and other 
investments the Prince is supposed to derive £10,000 
year. In addition, he receives as Imperial Chancellor 
a salary of £2,700 ; and as a late Minister of Lauenburg, 
previous to its incorporation with Prussia, a pension of 
£450. Prince Bismarck’s gross annual income, therefore, 
reaches the comfortable total of considerably mor^lian 
£20,000 — a sum which in Germany would go somewhat 
further than in England — and he may be said to owt 
almost every penny of it to the gratitude of his countr 3 ^ 
His Varzin estate he purchased out of the sum of £60,000 
granted him, in 1866, after the Bohemian campaign ; 
while the Emperor presented him with Friedrichsruh, 

worth a million thalers, or about £150,000, in lieu of 

•• 

a further donation out of the French milliards. 

From having, therefore, once been a very poor man, 
he is now one of the richest men in a comparatively poor 

* According to a writer in the 8t. Jameses Gazette, commenting on 
the report of an inquiry into the income of the Chancellor. 
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nation ; and no one can accuse him, or indeed has ever 
sought to accuse him, of having amassed his fortune by 
unfair means. Greatness he has conquered, 
butnotaspecii- and wealth' he has hoid thrust upon him. 

Unlike some French statesmen, he has never 
indulged in the manoeuvres of the Bourse. He has 
confessed that once, and once only — it was before he 
became a Minister — did he turn his knowledge of State 
secrets to account by speculating in stocks, but with so 
little success that he never tried to repeat the ex- 
periment.* Once, indeed, he owned that he used to be 
very fond of cards, “ especially when the stake was high, 
but high play was not the thing for the father of a 
family,” and that he had even played twenty rubbers oL 
whist, one after the other, for seven hours at a stretch. 
But even card playing he converted to the purposes of 
diplomacy. 

‘‘In the summer of 1865,” he once related, “when I concluded 
the Convention of Gastein with Blome (the Austrian), T went in for 
qninze so madly that the rest could not help wondering at me. But I 
knew what I was about. Blome had heard that this game gave the 
best .possible opportunity for discovering a man^s real nature, and 
wanted to try it on with me. So I thought to myself, here’s for you 
then, and away went a few hundred thalers, which I really might 
have charged as spent in his Majesty’s service. But at least I thus 
put Blome off the scent, so he thought me a reckless fellow and gave 
way.”t 

We have said that the Prince has never sought to 
subordinate his private interests to his State policy, and 
we may add that his domestic life has always been 

See foot-note, p. 221, Vol. I, 


t Busch. 
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as pure as his public acts have been patriotic. 
Slander and suspicion, ever busy 'vdtb his political 
motives, have never turned their foul 
breath on his private character. Once, in- canioat, 

^ Art U is&y. 

deed, the gossips thought they had at last 
caught him in their toils, hut their malicious glee 
turned out to be as short-lived as it was ill-founded. 
Chancing once to meet Madame Lucca, the prima- 
donna of the Berlin Opera, at Gastein — it was after 
Bismarck had negotiated the Convention of that place 
(1865) — this lady, with the chartered freedom of her 
class, proposed to “ His Excellency ” that two such ce- 
lebrities as they should be photographed together. His 
•Excellency good-humouredly consented, and the likeness 
of the heterogeneous couple went forth with the inscrip- 
ftion : “ Ernst ist das Leben, Jiciter ist die Kunst ’’ (Life is 
earnest. Art is gay). The voice of scandal at once grew 
busy, and one of Bismarck’s apprehensive friends (Andrd 
von Homan)* took the liberty of asking him for an ex- 
planation of his unconventional conduct. With all the 
pleasure in the world, thought Bismarck, who at once 
replied (26th December, 1865) : — 

“ As for the Lucca photograph, even you would probably think 
less severely of it, if you knew to what an accident it owed its origin. 

* Once in the Reichstags February, 1883) a deputy (Dr. Dohru) 
referred to an agitation for the German colonisation of Paraguay as b(3iiig 
mainly fomented at Stettin by “ a bankrupt land-owner, Andre Roman by 
name.” (Commotion on the Right, among the high-old Conservatives.) 
Herr v. Kleist-Rotzow : ” This Andre von Roman is a friend of mine, and 
it is a calumny to call him a bankrupt land-owner.” Dr. Dohm : “ Then 
I withdraw the expression, as being evidently based on inaccurate in- 
formation.” 
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Besides, the present Frau von Bali den ” (her married name), 
though a singer, is nevertheless a lady to whom, just as little as 
to myself, objectionable conduct has never been imputed. #But, not- 
withstanding that, had I, in a calm moment, reflected on the 
annoyance which tins frolic was likely to give to many faithful 
friends, I should have stepped back from the range of the lens that 
was directed at us. From the circumstantiality with which I 
answer your questions, you will see that I look upon your letter as a 
well-meant one, and that I in no wise seek to raise myself above the 
judgment of those who profess the same belief as myself. But from 
your friendsliijj and your own Christian principles, I expect that on 
future occasions you will recommend to my censors the practice of 
prudence and charity. We all have need of them. Though among 
the full number of tliose sinners who come short of the glory of God, 

I hope that His meicy will not take away even from me, among tlie 
doubts and dangers of my career, the’ stajff of humble belief by which 
I endeavour to find my way ; but this trust shall make me neither 
deaf to the censorious words of friends nor angry with unaflec-*' 
tionate and vain- glorious criticism.” 


We are rather inclined to think that the feminine 
nature — in any of its aspects — never had very much 
attraction for Bismarck, and certainly, at 
least, his policy has never run the risk of 
being ruled by the wiles or the wisdom of a woman. 
As one writes who enjoys a good opportunity of 
judging* 


Domestic rela- 
tions. 


“His domestic life has been thoroughly pure, and it is well 
known by all who surround him that he shows unflinching severity 
towards all breakers of the seventh commandment. While indulgent 
to most youthful extravagances and frolics — of which his own early 
days were full — he cannot tolerate libertines, who seem to inspire 
him with a natural antipathy bordering on disgust. Though always 


* “Prince Bismarck, by One of his own Countrymen” (Councillor of 
Legation, Herr Rudolph Lindau, of the German Foreign Office), in 
Blackwood's Magazine for August, 1878. 
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kind and courteous in female society, Bismarck has never distin- 
guished any of the numerous beauties he has -met in his life so as 
to justify* a suspicion even that he paid special attention to any 
woman, still less that he courted any. He has had afiectionate and 
respected female friends— among whom the Grand Duchess Helena 
of Russia must be reckoned — but the oidy women who, to all 
appearance, have found and rojtained a place in his heart are his 
mother, his sister, his wife, and his daughter. 

His love for his wife and children is very great, and th(?so 
attend on him and take care of him in a way wliich shows that the 
deepest affection unites them to the head of the fjiniily. They look 
on all those who bring hard work, trouble, or anxiety to the Prince, 
as personal enemies ; they protect his sleep, his r(5st, his leisure 
even, as the most precious thing in the world. Wlu.*n he is ill, they 
nurse him with untiring care ; his slighb^st wishes are respected 
laws ; they enjoy his pleasures ; and if any man has succeeded in 
amusing the Prince, or even in making him smile, you may be 
«ure that the Princess and her children will thank him as though 
he had done them a personal service. 

“ As for the Prince, he has during his life given constant proofs 
not only of true and honest love for the wife he has cJiosen and 
the children she has borne him, but also of a delicate, and, one may 
say, chivalrous teiideniess towards them. Years have made no 
change in this. Every one who has been admitted into the intimacy 
of the Bismarck family is able to judge of the affectionate, and, at 
the same time, dignified character of the relations between the Prince 
and Princess. 

“Princess Bismarck has preserved all the simplicity of her 
youth. She is a perfect specimen — in the best sense of the word — 
of the German Hausfrau (housewife). She is very quiet, bears her 
honours as the most natural thing in tlie world, holds fast by the 
old friends of humbler days, and has but one great object in life 
— to make her husband and children happy. She cares for them 
in a peaceful; motherly way ; and her serenity and patience, which 
have always secured for Bismarck a quiet home, have certainly 
contributed to his success through life. ‘ She it is,* he once said 
to a friend, ‘ who has made me what I am.* 

Sometimes, when he is sitting among his personal and intimate 
friends— he has, besides his family, some five or six of these — free 
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from all restraint, smoking liis long pipe, patting the head of his 
huge dog, attending listlessly to a conversation going on around 
him in subdued tones, there passes over his cold face a something 
like a soft transparent veil, behind which his hard features relax 
and assume an unlooked-for expi'ession of wistful sadness. . . . 

Though one of the. most matter-of-fact men the world has ever 
known, he carries within his breast a hidden vein of deep feeling ; 
and though that feeling is certainly not of the kind which, gives 
birth to morbid sentimentality, and it is difficult to believe that 
young Bismarck ever addressed complainings to the moon, still it 
ejiables him to feel keenly all that a sensitive heart has to endure 
during the passage through life.” 

This sensitiveness even extends to sympathy with 
the lower animals, especially such as form part of the 
Chancellor’s household. Once (in 1877) 
when a favourite dog, “ Sultan,” was dying,,, 
Bismarck watched beside his poor attendant 
with such an appearance of deep sorrow, that his eldest 
son at last endeavoured to lead his father away. The 
Prince took a few steps towards the door, but, on looking 
back, his eyes met those of his old and faithful friend. 
“ No, leave me alone,” he said ; and he returned 
to poor “Sultan.” When the dog was dead, Bis- 
marck turned to a friend who was standing near, and 
said : — “ Those old German forefathers of ours 
had a kind religion. They believed that, after 
death, they would again meet in the celestial hunting- 
grounds all the good dogs that liad been their faithful 
companions in life. . . . I wish I could believe 

that.’’ 

As another instance of Bismarck’s sensitiveness and 
sympathy with the misfortunes of others, may be quoted 
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the letter which he addressed to his brother-in-law 


(Oscar von Amim, 16th August, 1861), 
on hearing of the death of his favourite 


child:— ^ 


Sympathy with 
the misfortunes 
of others. 


“ I have just received tlie news of the terrible misfortune wliich 
has befallen you and Mai wine. My first thought was at once to 
come to you, but in wanting to do so I overrated my powers. Such 
a blow goes beyond the reach of human consolation. And yet it is 
a natural desire to be near those we love in their sorrow, and to 
lament with them in common. It is the only thing we can do. A 
heavier sorrow could scarcely have lief alien you. To lose such an 
amiable and thriving child in such a way, and to Imry along with 
him all the hopiis which were to be the joys of your old days — 
sorrow over such a loss will not depart from you as long as you live 
on this earth. This I feel with you, with din^p and painful sympathy. 
We are powerless and helpless in God’s mighty hand, as far as He 
will not Himself help us, and can do nothing but bow down in 
humility under His dispensations. He can take from us all that He 
gave, and make us utterly desolate, and our mourning for it would be 
all the bitterer the more we allowed it to run to excess in contention 
and rebellion against His almighty ordinaiicf^s. Do not mingle your 
just grief with bitterness and repining, but bring home to yourself 
that a sou and a daughter are still left to you, and that with them, 
and even in the feeling of having possessed another beloved child for 
fifteen years, you must consider yourself blessed in comparison with 
the many who have never had children nor know a parent’s joy. I do 
not want to trouble you with feeble grounds of consolation, but only to 
tell you in these lines how I, as friend and brother, feel your sufiering 
like my own, and am moved by it to the very core. How all the petty 
cares and vexations, which attend our daily life, vanish at the iron 
appearance of real misfortijne ! And I feel like so many reproaches 
the reminiscences of all complaints and covetous wishes, over which 
I have so often forgotten how much blessing God gives us, and how 
much danger surrounds, without touching, us. We should not 
attach ourselves to this world, and regard it as our home. Another 
20 or, in the happiest case, 30 years, and we shall both of us be 
beyond the cares of this life ; our cliildren will have reached our 
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present standpoint, and find with astonishment that the freshly 
begun life is already going down hill. It would not be worth while 
to dress and undress if it were over with that. The . th<j,ught that 
death is the transition to another life will certainly do little to 
alleviate your grief, for you may think that your beloved son might 
have been a true and dear companion to you during the time of your 
sojourn in this world, and would, by God’s blessing, have continued 
your memory here. The circle of those we love contracts itself, and 
receives no increase till we have grandchildren. At our time of life 
we form no fresh bonds capable of replacing those that fall away. 
I ,et us, therefore, keep the closer together in love until deatli separ- 
ates us also from one another, as it now separates your son from us. 
Who knows how soon 1 ” 

Like Luther, Bismarck is devoted to the comforts 
Home exclusiveness of his own fireside, as he 

tables. himself once wrote in the genealogical album 
of Count Stillfried (3rd March, 1869) : — 

^^Beatus iVs Jiomo 
Qui sedsi in snd donio, 

Qui sedet pout fornacem 
Et hahet bonam 

Which we may translate : — 

“ Oh, happy is that man and blest 
Who sits in his own home at rest. 

Who snugly sits at his iireside 
In tranquil peace whate’er betide.” 


So fond, indeed, is he of his own fireside, that he 
never deserts it to enjoy the hosJ)itality of others. It 
Dislike of sii^ce the Chancellor has sat at the 

sociotr. table of any host but the Emperor, and His 

Majesty’s wishes in this respect are naturally com- 
mands. The Emperor himself, each winter season, is 
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graciously pleased to lionoiir with his genial presence 
the banqueting boards of the chief magnates of his 
capital f but his Chancellor never accepts such invita- 
tions, and breaks festive bread under no roof but his 
own. At no ball, or dinner, or diplomatic entertain- 
ment, or theatrical performance, is his towering form 
ever seen. As far, indeed, as the society of the capital 
is concerned, he might as well be dead. The Olympus- 
peak on which the Jupiter of European statesmanship 
sits enthroned is shrouded in a perpetual veil of mist. 
Eor these habits of social seclusion the Chancellor has 


his own good grounds, into which it is not the business 
of the world to pry. Considerations of health and 
.physical comfort to some extent, no doubt, underlie his 
motives ; but /te, at any rate, of all others, has surely 
no reason whatever to dread any diminution of his fame 
from condescending familiarity with his fellow-men. 

Nevertheless, though the mountain will not go to 
Mahomet, the prophet may, from judicious time to 
time, approach the mountain. Eor Bismarck himself is 


by no means averse from the exercise of 
that hospitality which he will not accept 
from others. But his hospitality takes a 


The Chan- 
cellor’s liospi- 
tality. 


very peculiar form. Only once in the year, as a rule 


on the Emperor’s birthday, does he give an official 


dinner to the' chiefs 6f missions (without their wives) ; 


and it must be a very exceptional case, indeed, if any 
of these diplomatists has an opportunity of exchanging 
a word with the Chancellor, whether on business 


or pleasure, before the anniversary of the same day again 
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comes round. Yet the Chancellor rarely dines with- 
out one or two favoured guests, who are invited to 
share with him la fortune du pot ; and serious talk, more 
than tedious ceremony, then gives the tone to his table. 
To deputies he is tnuch more hospitable than to diplo- 
matists. If an ambassador wants an interview with 
the Chancellor, he must apply for it by writing, and 
have an hour appointed for the meeting; but, several 
years ago, Bismarck gave orders for the immediate 
admittance of any deputy who wanted to speak with 
him.* 

In like manner, whereas diplomatists are restricted 
to the enjoyment of only one annual meal at the table 

of the man whom they equally admire and 
mcntary'“ dread, the delegates of the German people 

soirees, ^ x x 

are the frequent guests of their Chancellor 
at what is called his parliamentary soirees and “ fore- 
noon-glass ” {Fruhschoppen) parties, which are nothing in 
reality but the continuation, on a lesser scale, of that 
Tobacco Parliament in which the business of the Prussian 
nation was exclusively conducted under the father of 
Frederick the Great. English members of Parliament 
are treated in well-assorted batches at a time to 
ceremonious full-dress dinners by the Speaker ; but 
German legislators flock in one heterogeneous body to 
the Radziwill Palace, to be atjonefe fed and instructed — 
to listen to the words of wisdom which fall from the 
lips of their host, and to form the actors in a scene well 

♦ “ Erinnerungon aus meinom Leben, von Herr von Unruli 9uh, 
“ Die Abgeordneten-Soireen bei Bismarck*' 
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calculated to remind one of the revelling suitors of 
Penelope, who spent their days in eating up the substance 
of the “’godlike, much-enduring man.” 

A scene of this sort has been so graphically described 
by an eye-witness, that we need not seek to do better 
what has already been done so well 

As the term implies, these soirees are held during the session, and 
always in direct aid of some pending scheme of legislation, or in con- 
nection with the general policy for which the rrince desires to enlist 
the sympathy of the Diet. It is natural, th(U’efor(}, that they should 
have an easy, democratic character, in tlui German sense. The guests 
are selected, formal invitations are issued, and black dress-coats are 
de rifjueur ; so much is due to prejudice. But they are not Bufi* 
parties or Blue, High Church or Low, patrician or idebeian, Kadical 
or Conservative, free-trade or protectionist ; are not a collection of 
fiither personal or political friends ; are not the result of any jiarti- 
ality which could give tliem a marked partisan colour or shape. It 
is not enough tliat the aspirant to an invitation be a deputy, nor 
necessary that he be favourable to some particular measure. Friends 
arc of course preferred to enemies ; but, in addition to the converts 
whom the Prince wishes to reward, one may also see among the 
guests the men who are still doubting, thougli oj)en to conviction ; 
others whom it is imj)ossible to convince, but impolitic to aflront ; 
and some even who are not members, not officials, and not connected 
at all, except by the tie of general intei*est, with political affairs. 
J ournalists will be found hobnobbing with grave professors from the 
university. Art may have a representative in a painter who is 
about finishing the host’s portrait, or an architect who has just won 
the contract for building improvements at Varzin. The family 
doctor, a general or two in stiff uniform, attaches of the foreign 
office, the cabinet-ministeilfe, bajnk-presidents, country gentlemen — 
these and other varieties are to be met ; but the greater number ai e 

* ** Some Traits of Bismarck,” in the Atlantic Monthly for Febniary, 
1882, by Mr. Herbert Tuttle — an American writer of much polish and 
penetration, who for several years represented at Berlin a prominent 
London journal. 

k A 
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deputies, and the political interests of the session form, as already 
observed, the purpose and the key of all the proceedings. With a 
glass of ‘ Klosterbrau ’ one seems to swallow indigestible ^pamphlets 
on the railway project. The wine is flavoured with the tariff con- 
troversy, and persistent Liberals choke over the fish salad as they 
choked over tlie Socialist Bill, or other measures which were forced 
down their throat. The hospitality of the ChaTicellor and his family 
is nevertheless perfectly frank, generous, and indiscriminating. In 
so large a number of guests it is of course impossible that each one 
can be specially noticed, and, the entertainnient being of a stern 
political character, the host is bound to make the most judicious use 
of his time. But the rooms are free, and the etiquette unconstrained. 
Excellencies Jire (^asy of approach, and converse affably on the political 
situation with obacui*e men who neither cast nor control a vote. The 
great buffet, temporarily set up in one of the principal rooms, is 
supplied with cask after cask of salubrious beer from Bavaria, and 
is visited with growing frequency as the eveniiig wears away. A 
long table will be spread with a cold collation, and Germans hav«> 
good appetites. Such of them, finally, as desire more gentle pleasures, 
and are not above the W(;akness of gallantry, can stroll into the great 
Salhy made famous l)y the sittings of the Congress, and jmy court to 
the Princess or the few scraggy dowagers about her. 

“ The most characteristic part of the feast is reserved, however, 
until late in the evening, after the ladies have been dismissed. 
Cigars are then handed around, but the Chancellor prefers a long 
Turkish pipe, which a discerning lackey will bring him at the right 
moment, filled and ready for use. The Tobacco l^irl lament is 
opened. Debate there is, indeed, none ; for, although suggestions 
and inquiries may now and then be thrown out timidly by the 
listeners, the proceedings consist practicall}'^ of a sustained monologue, 
which the Prince addresses to the group sitting near him in chairs, 
or standing farther away in a semicircular fringe about the chairs ; 
nor are any formal conclusions adopted. ^There is nevertheless a well- 
considered method in the programme. Unable to speak without 
entertaining,, the Prince has the art and the privilege of blending 
instruction with entertainment, the useful with the pleasant; and 
thus compels the most frivolous guest to pause at some grave 
practical truth, while laughing at incomparable jokes. Indeed, the 
kernel of the discourse is perhaps to be found only half concealed/ in 
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the jokes themselves, or the stories. With him, these are something 
besides a mere rhetorical device. He not only puts his hearers in 
good humcMr by pleasantries, thus gaining a favourable ear for his 
cause, but he actually combines precept and illustration with such art, 
and in such proportions, that his hearers are already convinced, while 
they think they are only amused. That anecdote was not the setting 
of his proposition ; it was the proposition itself. This pun is not an 
insignificant JciA cV esprit^ but a vital truth, or a sophism which the 
Prince wishes to see accepted as a truth. And thus the last hour of 
the evening passes away. A score or more of admiring guests, in 
full evening costume, dimly visible through the smoke, listen to 
the words of a very unmilitary-looking giant in military clothes, who 
discourses of the tariff or the currency in a delightfully varied stream 
of humour, wit, and story ; of illustrations from history and incidents 
from his own experience ; of shrewd common sense, lofty political 
reason, 9,nd fallacies made attractive and almost respectable, until 
the morning hours begin to strike, the lackeys dare to yawn, and 
^ith a parting joke, wasluid down with a final libation, the circle 
is broken up and the lights extinguished. 

Bismarck is probably the best table-talker of bis 
time. His fund of stories is inexhaustible. After 
one of bis parliamentary soirees, the journals of Berlin 
overflow with all the fine things he said. nMmarckasa 

A , . , , . T tilble-talkcr. 

At these receptions every man becomes a- 
Boswell ; and as the deputies leave bis mansion long 
after midnight, they are waylaid by reporters, who im- 
plore the Chancellor’s guests to repeat some of the 
wisdom- words which had fallen from the mouth of the 
master. But, as above remarked, his talk, as a rule, hikes 
the form of monologue. It matters not whether his 
guests he oflicials of humble and obsequious mind, or 
ambassadors of the proudest and most independent 
Powers of Europe, the conversation is almost entirely 
A A 2 ■ 
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on one side — a timid and occasional suggestion may, 
indeed, come from the other — and the immense 
power which the Chancellor has acquired over, the 
mind of his time is never more clep^rly betrayed than on 
occasions like these. Good breeding, it is true, forbids 
any man tp be argued with and silenced at the head of 
his own table, but the guests of Prince Bismarck are 
never in any danger of transgressing this law. For 
they all come, not to speak, but to listen ; and their silence 
is simply the effect of their conviction that a much 
better talker than themselves, and one well worth listen- 
ing to, is in the room. All they have to do is to suggest 
topics, and the oracle holds forth, to their delight or 
their despair, till the subject is exhausted. When Herjr 
von Bismarck represented Prussia at the Frankfort Diet, 
he once visited Prince Metternich at the Johannisberg 
on the Rhine, and on returning some one asked him how 
he had got on with the old despot. “ Oh, charmingly,” 
replied Bismarck ; “I listened quietly to all his stories, 
only striking the bell every now and then till it rang 
again. That pleases these garrulous old gentlemen.” 
And so it is precisely with all the guests of the Chan 
cellor, who has now usurped the place of Metternich as 
the political oracle of his day and generation.* 

One great feature of the Prince’s talk is what 
may be called its contents. He gets through an im- 
mense amount of facts and ideas in a short time. His 
conversation has been compared to “ condensed meat.” 
During the Congress of Berlin, the correspondent of an 
•See p. 129,Vol. I. 
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English newspaper was received by the Chancellor, who 
talked to him freely on all the topics of the hour. His 
journal at once published an account of the inter- 
view, which naturally attracted much attention, and it 
was taken for granted that the writer had repeated all 
he had heard. But as other questions cropped up 
during the next year or two, the corresj)ondent recurred 
to his notes, and regaled the world with ever fresh 
revelations of the Prince’s mind. This, however, was 
too much for the envious journalists of Berlin, who 
began to wonder when their English colleague was to 
come to the end of his tether, and to hint that the 
public were being treated to the fictions of a strong 
imagination more than to the facts of a retentive 
memory. But then they had not taken into account 
the “ condensed meat ” quality of the Prince’s talk. 

This same quality, moreover, distinguishes in a high 
degree the parliamentaiy speeches of the Chancellor, 
who, unlike some democratic statesmen we could name, 
has never indulged iii “ the polysyllabic 
art or saying nothing, or in the in- 
toxicating luxury of “ government by gab- 
ble.” Bismarck never speaks for speaking’s sake, and 
when he says anything, he always means it. With him 
matter is everything, manner nothing. His oratory is 
of the style of Mark !ilntony’s : — 

“ I come not, friend^ to steal away your hearts ; 

1 am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
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That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, « 

To stir men’s blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know.” 

And, indeed, the Chancellor himself once paraphrased 
these words of the Eoman Triumvir in describing his 
own manner of parliamentary speech : — 

“ I have already pointed out that I am no orator. I cannot 
work upon your feelings, or render facts obscure by playing upon 
words. My speech is simple and plain.” 


It is hard to say whether Bismarck has squared his 
theory of public speaking with his own practice, or 
whether his practice be the studied re.sult of 
his theory ; but, in any case, we may quote 
a few of his own utterances on the subject 
of parliamentary eloquence. At Versailles, during the 
war, he remarked, in the hearing of Dr. Busch 


The Chancel 
lor’s own 
tljcory of 
eloquence. 


The gift of elof^uence has done a gr(?at deal of mischief in 
parliamentary life. Too much time is wasted, because everybofly 
who fancies He knows anything will insist upon speaking, even if h(? 
has nothing new to say. There is too much empty loquacity, and 
too little is said tp the point. Everything that has really to be done is 
settled beforehand in the “fractions,” and the speeches in the House 
are delivered for the public, in order to show what you are capable 
of, and still more for the newspapers, in the hope that they may 
praise you. It will come to this — that ejoquence will be regarded as 
a misdemeanour, and long speeches will be punishable by law. 
There is the Federal Council, now, which makes no display of 
eloquence, and yet has done more than anybody for the cause of 
Germany. I remember that at first it made some experiments in 
that direction, but I cut them short by saying : ‘ Gentlemen, there 
is nothing to be achieved here by eloquence or persuasive s|>eeohes 
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because every one of you brings his convictions along with liim in 
his pocket, that is, his instructions. Oratory is only a waste of 
time. Let us limit ourselves to statements of fact/ And they did 
so. Nobody made a long speech after that, and so we got on quickly 
with our business.” 

Again, addressing the Reichstag (April 29, 1881), 
the Chancellor said : 

I appeal to your own experience. You have all, doubtless, 
felt that you know a good deal more than the best speaker amongst 
us. Perhaps even to-day you have firmly mad(i up your mind to 
tell him so ; but, just as you were about to have it out with him, he 
fell foul of some other deputy with such cotispicuoiis vigour that you 
said to yourself, ^ Perhaps 1 had better not tackle him to-day.’ It is 
the same thing everywhere. The strongest wrestler, even in the 
field of oratory, worsts the others. But the orator is not always the 
^ best judge of politics. To be a good speaker, you must have the gift 
of improvisation. We have all of us ofteu witnessed public entertain- 
ments — music, varied with extempore declamation — at which a sub- 
ject with which the iniprovinatore was totally unacquainted was 
given to him, and he delivered such a brilliant oration iq)on it as, 
but for my entouraye, would almost have succeeded in convincing 
me for the moment. All I mean to say is that we cannot — with 
open eyes, at least — confide the guidance of public affairs to masters 
of mere eloquence any more than to prof(;ssional improvisers ; still 
less can we trust to them as party leaders or Ministers. I only 
mention this in order to point out that eloquence is a gift which is 
now-a-days over- estimated, and exercises greater influence than is its 
due. A good speaker must be somewhat of a poet, and therefore 
cannot adhere mathematically to the truth. He must be jnquant and 
exciting — easily inflamed, that he may be inflammatory — wherefore, 
to my mind, a good spei^ker can but seldom be a safe statesman. 
Sensibility, not sense, must predominate in his nature ; and I believe 
it incompatible with the physical constitution of humanity that any 
man should be at once a good speaker and a cool judge. Eloquence 
frequently, and to a perilous extent, outweighs discretion ; but a man 
of cool reflection and sure, exact calculation, to whom the manage- 
ment of important business maybe confidently entrusted, can scarcely 
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be an accomplished orator. Whether there be any remedy against 
the evils of ehxiuence in our present state of high civilisation, I know 
not 'j but it is half the battle to recognise those evils fortwhat they 
are. . . . Let me warn you, therefore, against wasting so much time 
as heretofore upon exhibitions of eloquence in our parliamentary 
work, which gives us enough to do as it is. I repeat that speeches 
are useful as conveying information ; but they must not be allowed 
to govern. The elector has a right to be represented by a person 
who is independent of eloquence, neither stimulated nor terrorised by 
it.” 

“When a man has the misfortune to be eloquent,” he said upon 
another occasion, “ he makes speeches too often and too long. . . . 
These eloquent speakers are like a good many gentlemen with small 
feet, who always wear shoes too small for them and stick out their 
feet to be looked at.” 


In spite of the sober theory of the rhetorical art 
above set forth, we are not quite sure that the Chan- 
cellor has not sometimes envied those of his parliamen- 

lus qualifies pre-eminently endowed with the 

as an orator. glauiouring cloquencc. And yet, if 

persuasiveness Ire the essence of this art, even Demos- 
thenes can scarcely have excelled him much in producing 
an effect upon his hearers. For in listening to Bismarck 
every one must feel that it is not the mouth which is 
speaking, but the man. Conviction, being clearly and 
deeply stamped on every word he utters, communicates 
itself irresistibly to his audience. It is acknowledged 
that “ la comparaison n’est pas la 'raison," but we know 
no example of any public speaker who ever reasoned 
so much, and so well, by comparison and analogy as 
Bismarck. His-'mind, indeed, frequently betrays a truly 
poetic faculty in clothing his ideas with the rich and 
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attractive robes of concrete images ; and some of his 
similes, metaphors, and instances, in their telling aptness, 
are quite worthy of Shakespeare. But while moving 
at his ease in the rpalm of fancy, whence he draws the 
arrows of his argpraent, he is more at home in the 
region of facts, which furnish him with the thunder- 
bolts of his own peculiar eloquence. And that eloquence 
has been well described by a competent judge :* — 

Bismarck lacks some of the qualities which are considered almost 
indispensable to an orator. He not only spt'aks slowly, he actually 
stops — at the beginning of his speeches, at least — at every third or 
fourth word ; one might suppose he had to overcome some organic 
difficulty in |)ronouncing his words. He sways himself gently back- 
wards and forwards, he twirls his thumbs, and from time to time he 
• looks at a scrap of paper upon which he has put down notes before 
speaking" To one who did not know him well, he would certainly 
appear to be embarrassed — nay, even intimidated. But this is not 
the case. He takes due account of those who are listening to him, 
but he is probably less disturbed by their presence than any other 
public speaker. He puts lieaid) and soul into his work, he wants to say 
all he thinks about the question, and he does not mucli care whether 
his way of speaking is pleasant or not. When he comes to a stop, 
his auditors feel that after all they have heard something worth 
listening to, and that every word Bismarck has uscid, and which he 
has taken so much pains to find, was the right one, bearing directly 
on the question. Somebody interrupts him; he does not retort 
quick as lightning, but after a few seconds — the time for weighing 
what he has just heard — there comes a crushing re|)ly which falls 
heavily on the interrupter, and not unfrequently raises a laugh at 
his expense. After a wlAle he warms to his work, and the conclu- 
sion of some of his speeches is very good, even from an exclusively 
oratorical point of view. The greater part of what he has said in 
debate reads well ; it is full of sound common-sense and logic, and 
is utterly free from high-sounding, empty phrases. If what Bismarck 

Prince Bismarck, by one of his own Countrymen,” already quoted. 
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says were not good and forcible, no one would attend to him ; but 
generally what he says appears from the first so weighty that, though 
he speaks badly, thoi-e is no orator more attentively listened to. And 
this was the case even before he became a great man.” 

Indeed, whenever Bismarck rises to speak-^or even 
when he speaks sitting, as his physical ailments have in 
recent years repeatedly compelled him to do* — the hall 

of the Eeichstag presents a memorable sight. 
anS’iStsfn There is a general stampede of members 

the Reiclislap:. ^ ^ ^ 

from the lobbies into the House, the hum 
of conversation is hushed, a pin might be heard to fall, 
and the deputies of all shades crowd up in front of the 
Chancellor’s seat with the seriously attentive air of 
students of surgery watching their teacher performing^ 
a delicate operation. It is curious to note the play of 
countenance in his auditors as the Prince proceeds with 
his speech, moistening his throat with tumbler after 
tumbler of his favourite parliamentary beverage — a light 
mixture of brandy and water, or Moselle. The Chancel- 
lor’s remarks may take the form of a disquisition on the 
fading doctrine of divine right, or of a dirge on his own 

* During one or two recent sessions, indeed, his ph-ysical ailments 
compelled him to abstain from attending the Reiclistag altogether; and, in 
allusion to one or two written communications from the Prince to the 
House, one Opposition journal (May, 1883) twitted him with having, in a 
disrespectful spirit of petulance, degenerated into a more “ corresponding 
member of Parliament.” “ Why,” ashed tlie ^ame journal, “could not Bis- 
marck have himself carried into Parliament, as Appius Claudius and the 
groat Earl of Chatham both did ?” To this the Chancellor’s organ replied 
that the Roman Censor was only blind, and the elder Pitt merely afiiicted 
with the gout — ailments which still left to both their victims the use of their 
tongues ; but that the Prince’s neuralgic sufferings had positively deprived 
him of the power of speech. Further argument on the subject of Bis- 
marck’s absence from Parliament was impossible. 
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failing powers, or of a cutting lecture on the sin of 
fractious partisanship. They may convey a most 
audacious reprimand of some malevolent Grovernment, 
or a sympathetic appeal on behalf of the miser a con- 
tribuens plebs. Perhaps, with his huge frame shaking 
with emotion, he may stride along the gangway, and, 
with threatening voice and attitude, demand to know 
who it was that hissed or interrupted him.* Or he may 
raise his voice with the declamatory tones of an in- 
dignant peroration, and declare that he will thwart and 
combat the aims of Liberalism to his dying day. He 
may do all or any of these things ; and even those 
deputies who scorn to swell the resounding peal of 
“ Bravos ! ” that bursts forth from the Eight, betray a 
bewildered sort of silent admiration for the Titanic force 
of character in the man whom they persistently oppose 
yet cannot do without. 

We will complete this picture by the following 
description of Bismarck’s habits and appearance in the 
Eeichstag :t . 

“ The Chancellor is not a frequent attendant in the Di(;t, nor even 
a regular one. To a foreigner the motives which cause his appear- 
ance, or' his absence, seem often incomprehensible. He seldom 
announces his purpose in advance to his nearest friends, and inquiry 
of them proves invariably fruitless : yet with no apparent clue to 
guide them, except a vague opinion as to the course which discussion 
on any given day is lilAdy to take, the public have an almost in- 
fallible instinct for the visit and participation of the Prince. The 
society of the capital seems charged, as by an electric current, witli a 
subtle prescience of the event. - Unfaithful deputies, whose faces are 

* He has repeatedly done this. 

t “ Some Traits of Bismarc^” by Mr. Herbert Tuttle, already quoted. 
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seldom seen, slip into their seats at the sound of the President’s hell ; 
an adjutant or secretary from the palace listens as proxy in the name 
of the Emperor ; the diplomatists finger their gold-headtd canes 
while they await the most consummate master of their art ; the 
reporters look nervous and important ; * .arid from the general 
galleries a thousand eager eyes concentrate their gaze upon the 
Chancellor himself, or the place which he usually takes. 

“ Such an audience is very rarely disappointed. It may be early 
or late in the proceedings, the progress of which will have been faith- 
fully reported to the Prince at his house, but at the critical moment 
— shortly before a vote, perhaps, or during the speech of some 
favourite adversary — a door in the rear of the hall swings open, and 
from a room behind the President’s chair emerges a tall figure, 

* It may he as well here to consider Bismarck as a public speaker from 
the shortliand-writer’s point of ’view, and we are enabled to do this by the 
following extract from an essay on the subject by Dr. Raetzsch, a member 
of the official Stenographic Bureau in the Reichstag : — “ The cry, ‘ Prince 
Bismarck is there ! ’ generally creates a certain uneasiness at the official re- 
porter’s desk,” (which stands beneath the Federal Council Bench, on which 
sits the Chancellor, who has, therefore, to speak over the heads of the steno- 
graphers). It is not the si^eed with which he speaks that makes the 
reporters’ task of taking down his words an especially difficult one — for 
tliere arc swifter talkers than ho — but Prince Bismarck speaks at a very 
unequal rate, and as a rule it is quickest at those very places which are 
most to the point. Not unfrequently, too, he interrupts himself with in- 
termediate sentences ; and he has a peculiar style of his own, with quite 
unexpected turns of speech; in addition to which he often interweaves 
quotfitions — sometimes in foreign languages — with his remarks, and occa- 
sionally, towards the end of a sentence, speaks so low as makes him difficult 
to be understood at our desk ” (in His immediate vicinity). “ The task of 
the stenographer is also hampered by the fact tliat during a speech of the 
Chancellor our table is generally surrounded by a crowd of deputies who 
interrupt the sound, and disturb our activity by their . exclamations of 
praise or disapproval. And then the stenographer cannot altogether get 
rid of the feeling that he is working under*’ the pressure of the weight 
and importance of what he is taking down, as well as under the conscious- 
ness that he is preserving the words of the man at whom all Europe is 
looking. But a speech by Bismarck also occasions the stenographer twice 
the trouble of others, seeing that, in copying it out ” (for his correction, a 
task he generally performs before leaving the House) “ we must, by order 
of the ‘ iron Chancellor,’ write twice as large as ordinarily — a duty which 
deprives us of the rest that we should otherwise have between the turns.’’ 
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wearing the undress uniform of a cavalry general, and resting his 
hand upon the hilt of a massive sabre. A quick glance over the hall, 
a bow t» the President, and he strides forward to his place at the 
head of the elevated seats reserved for the members of the Govern- 
ment. His entry seems to conform almost to a scheme of discipline, 
so loyal is he to his mannerisms. He settles himself in his chair ; 
glances first over tlie notes taken by a subordinate; reads such 
letters as he finds on his desk; scans the latest telegrams, con- 
veniently disposed for his use ; and after these formalities he is 
ready to lean back in his seat, throw one leg over the other, and 
examine the audience through his eye-glass. Ail this may take ten 
minutes, and the Prince then begins serious woi'k. If the debate is 
languid, and his intervention is not at once needed, he opens the 
portfolios, if any have been sent down from the Foreign Ofiice, and 
looks at the despatches and other original drafts submitted for his 
correction or signature. Otherwise he listens closely to the speecluis, 
and makes frequent notes, in a coarse, scrawling hand, with a pencil 
about twenty inches long. 

“ He is a singularly fair mark for the shafts of a malicious rival. 
In Parliament, under the keen personal thrusts of nuiii like Windt- 
horst or Tlichter, tlie admirable self-command which makes him so 
accomplished a diplomatist seems entirely to desert him : he becomes 
nervous and restless ; fumbles with his pen. Ins handkercliief, some- 
times ominously even with his sword ; and betrays his irritation in 
many little Avays that would be fatal to a man without other oppor- 
tunities than those* of the debater and the orator. Adulation would 
say* that his is the weakness of the lion, which, vexed by the gnat, is 
condemned to rcjsist only with the weapons and tactics of the gnat. 
Yet, when he is aroused, he can sting with a repartee equal to the 
best that the House produces. Unsparing of persons and prodigal 
of wit, he has one power not possessed in an equal measure by any 
of his foes — the powei’ of putting some impressive truth, some vivid 
national aspiration, into a terse,, homely, yet picturesque form, which 
at once becomes a maxim, endowed with eternal life. In general, he 
hates phrases, even patriotic phrases ; and, rightly shunning a style 
of address in which hundreds of paltry rhetoricians, ancient and 
modem, are his rivals, prefers a grotesque and caustic humour, which 
is more natural and not less efiectiye. In this he has never had a 
superior* All his speeches .<ire seasoned with it, and never fail, 
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accordingly, to be entertaining, in spite of the exasperating sophisms 
which they now and then ofier to the specialist. With all his pug- 
nacity, his tem})er and his wit, he is nevertheless very unskilful in 
the use of invective. He lacks the power of pathetic and indignant 
declamation ; and the outbursts of childish jv^tulance with which he 
answers hostile criticism j)ain the House by their contrast with his 
vast [)roportions, physical and political. His passion finds too easy 
expression in sneers, which defeat their own purpose. J ustly sensil)le 
of the difficulties of his place, and knowing that he enjoys the confi- 
dence of the country, he resents even the proper suggestions of the 
country’s deputed counsellors as fresh obstacles ungratefully thrown 
in his way. To escape the speeches of Eugene Richter, a persistent 
but perfectly decorous critic, he had nothing better than the ex- 
p(;dieiit of running out of the hall. Lasker and Schorlemer in- 
variably put liiiii into a furious passion. Yet when most angry ho 
is least eloquent in manner and in matter ; so that his inorci judicious 
friends never fail to be uneasy when, with trembling voice and 
twitching hands, and a frame swaying with fierce emotion, he strives 
to answer the personal attacks of cool and practised debaters.” 


As an orator, Bismarck may be compared with 
Cromwell. He has no rhetorical action, his motions are 
not graceful ; his voice, a husky tenor, is neither musical 
nor imposing. He stammers, he coughs, he 

Bismarck as a i • j • t 1 1 

diplomatic oiteii stoDS Tor a word — it IS always the 

writer. ^ 

right one when he has found it — while 
some of his sentences are terribly involved, and (when 
printed) nearly a foot long. But, as a writer, he may he 
compared with Luther or with Schiller. Few living 
Germans can write their mother speech* more clearly, 
more idiomatically, more gracefully, more expressively, 
than their great political Chief. Frederick the Great 
raised high his native country, hut he very nearly 
ruined his native tongue. The creator of the German 
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Empire has penned some things which rtiust rank as 
masterpieces of the German language. Of this class 
were the despatches he wrote to Count A mini, after the 
war, on the relations of the Empire and the Republic ; 
and to this class also must be added many of the reports 
which he drew up at Frankfort, and whicli so good a 
judge of style as Professor von Sybcl pronounced to 
have “a classic worth unsurpassed by the German prose- 
writers of any age.” As the Marquis of Salisbury, 
when a young man, trained himself for the composition 
of eloquent State-papers by writing for the Saturday 
Review, so did Bismarck’s steady contributions to the 
Xreuz-Zeitung , in his early parliamentary days, enable 
,him to develop that literary power which is stamped 
with exceptional brilliancy on all his despatches. But 
as to the manner and method of his diplomatic com- 
position, >ve had better yield the word to one of his own 
immediate subordinates, well situated to judge;* 

“ Bismarck\s official correspondence is remarkable for its lucidity. 
He does not leave a doubt as to what he ineaiis to say ; and he is so 
concise that, from his longest despatches, it would be difficult to 
strike out even a few words without impairing tlie sense of the 
whole document. He has a strong objection to exaggeration, and 
seldom employs a superlative of any kind. But wlieri he does use a 
strong expression, you may be sure he means it. Of late, Prince 
Bismarck has given up writing his despatches himself. On very 
important occasions only does he now take up the pen. Sometimes 
he notes down in pencil certain short sentences to be used in a 
despatch. He does this only when ho wishes his opinion on 

* Herr Rudolph Lindau, Councillor of Legation intlie German Foreign 

Office, the author of “ Prince Bismarck, by one of his own Countrymen,** 
already quoted. 
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some point to be expressed in the very words chosen by himself. 
But in most cases he is content to give his secretaries, who are well 
trained to their work, a few verbal instructions: While d^g so%e 
either walks up and down the room, or sits at his desk playing with 
a paper-knife. The attendant official, often^hiraself a functionary of 
high rank, listens while the Chancellor speaks, and takes short notes 
of his words. The countenance of Prince Bismarck during this 
kind of work is very curious. If he could be painted at such a time, 
and an abstract name were given to the picture, it might be entitled 
‘ Concentration of Thought.’ 

“Like all men who have accomplished great things, Bismarck 
has the power of concentrating, at a given moment, all the strength 
of his mind on one special j)oint, and it is wonderful how clearly 
and how well he then sees that one point. He certainly could not 
dictate half-a-dozen letters at once, as it is said that Caesar and 
Napoleon I. were able to do ; it is even probable that he would 
consider it as a kind of humbug, well fitted to astonish bystanders, 
.but of very little use for the acceleration of work. Bismarck has. 
frequently expressed the opinion that a thing is not well done, unless 
it is done as well as possible ; and that no thing, not even a small 
, one, can be done as well as possible, unless thorough attention is 
given to it. But while he objects to doing more than one thing at a 
time, he is able to pass quickly from one to another. Just as his 
eye, which seems to be fixed on the object upon which it rests, does 
not on that account dwell long on the same point, i^o his mind looks 
fixedly and through and through, so to speak, a special question, 
leaving it, nevertheless, suddenly and entirely as soon as attention is 
required by some other subject. The exhaustiveness of Bismarck’s 
despatches, which seldom leave any part of a question unelucidated, 
should be attributed to the* fact that he has trained himsejif always 
to attend thoroughly to the one special matter he has in hand.” 

We have said that Bismarck' must have, acquired 
facility as a writer from his practice as an early con- 
His attitudejto tributor to the Kreuz-Zeitung ; and we saw 

I^r©8S* ' ^ 

how, at the outset of his diplomatic career in 
Frankfort, he had been entrusted with the management 
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of the Prussian Press Bureau, an institution for con- 
verting the journalism of the day, such as it was, to the 
ends anS. purposes of his Government. In the course of 
our narrative, moreover, we have had repeated occasion 
to detail his attitude to the newspaper Press — to tell 
how, at one time, he denounced it as a source of moral 
blood-poisoning ; how, at another, he advocated its un- 
restricted liberty in Prussia as a means of combating 
the pretensions of Austria; how again, during the 
“ Conflict Time,” he gagged it with measures similar to 
the July Ordinances of Polignac ; and how at last he 
was mainly instrumental in passing an imperial Press 
Law “calculated to establish in the mind of every public 
•writer a healthy equilibrium between the sense of 
freedom and the sense of fear.”* 

But we are now not so much concerned with what 
the Chancellor thinks of the Press and its 

n .• ^ 1 *1 i* j 1 Hislheorvof 

tunctions, as how he uses it tor the purposes semi otticfai 

^ ^ journalism. 

of his policy, and we cannot do better 

than allow him to speak for himself on this subject : f 

‘‘ It cannot be dt?nied/’ he said in the Reichstag (9th February, 
1876), “ that every Government — particularly that of a great country 
— desires the support of the Press in its foreign as well as home 
policy. Nothing, therefore, is more natural than that Governments 
should keep a certain amount of space at their disposal in journals 
well-affected to them, wherein to put forward views which they do 
not exactly want to publish in their Official Gazette. Formerly, the 
NorddenUche Allgemeine Zeitung was rendered available to the 
Prussian Government for this purjiose by its proprietors, acting upon 

* See p. 396, ante. 

t We use here (as at p. 519) the rendering of the accomplished Eng- 
lish translator of “ Our Oliaucellor.” 
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their convictions and not asking for any remuneration. The Goveni- 
ment took advantage of their offer, and the paper profited largely by 
its official connection. But what was the consequen^^e ^ Most 
people believed that every article appearing in that paper was either 
written by the Prime Minister or read over by him before publica- 
tion, so that he could be held responsible for every word of its text ; 
and it was this which compelled me to forego the pleasure of pro- 
mulgating my opinions extra-officially in the Press. The Minister 
gives instructions to his secretary, who imparts them to the news- 
paper ; and the result of the connection, thus established, is that 
items of intelligence are sometimes communicated to the journal in 
question, not at the immediate instance of the Minister, but quite 
permissibly and correctly. Thenceforth, no matter what editorial 
})adding may be inserted in such a newspaper — even if it should only 
have received a single official communique — it is spoken of as ^ an 
organ closely related to Government circles,’ ‘ a journal notoriously 
supplied with official intelligence,’ and, in the French papers, as ‘ la 
feuille de M, de Bismarck^ — which lends its statements as mucin 
authority as if they had appeared in the Staatsanzeiger, Serious 
inconveniences, however, accrue from attributing an official character 
to announcements which really possess none ; a proceeding some- 
times the outcome of error, but more frequently of sheer ill-will and 
desire to cast discredit upon the Governmental policy. . , . There is 
no conceivable piece of stupidity which has not been imputed to me 
in this manner by the simple word ‘official;’ wherefore I take this 
opportunity of positively declaring that the Foreign Office does not 
own an official paper, and does not impart official communications to 
any paper. I admit the inconvenience of being unable to make 
known my views to public opinion otherwise than through the 
Staatsanzeiger, or sometimes through a recognised official organ, the 
Provinzial Korrespondenz ; but thus, at least, I am sure that no 
cuckoo’s eggs will be laid in my nest, and that I can only be held 
answerable for what I myself (or one of nVy colleagues) have said.” 

The Prince’s declaration “that the Foreign Office 
does not own an official paper ’’ may have been true 
enough at the time, but certainly it would require to 
be very materially altered now. For, if anything is better 
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known than another in connection with his one-man 
system of rule, it is the fact that the Nor d- Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung (“ North German Gazette”) 

, 1 • 1 i. 1 1 1 The North 

acts as his devoted personal organ, and more Crenmin 
especially in the field of foreign politics. 

It is furthermore an open secret tliat some of its threats, 
its hints, its remonstrances, and its fulminations, are 


directly inspired, and even dictated hy the Cliancellor 
himself, who is a master at the art of conveying truths ■ 
to foreign Governments by a channel free from all the 
forms, restraints, and responsibilities of diplomatic 
intercourse. The Chancellor likes plain speaking, and 
he can indvrlge his love of this habit without stint in the 
columns of what is well known by all the world to be 
his accredited organ. Despising the Press — such as it 
is in Germany, at least — and regarding its servants as 
so many social Pariahs and “ Catiline existences,” there 
is nevertheless no statesman in Europe who makes a 
more judicious and a more persistent use of its power. 
“ I will accept an ally,” he once said, “ wherever I can 
find one.” And certainly, in some organs of the Press, 
he has found auxiliaries who perform the service ex- 
pected of them with unflinching and ferocious zeal. 

That service is mainly defensive, and consists less 
in assertion than denial. Formerly, there was a regular 


Bureau for facilitating tbe performance of 
this function of the “ Geist der stets ver- 
but the Chancellor once remarked 
that, “ if he were to refute all the lies and ca- 


How the Chan- 
cellor dealt 
with Polish 
calumny, and 
damped 
American 
eiitcri>rise. 


lumnies directed against him, he would require the services. 


i. i 2 
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not only of a Literary Board, but of a regular Press 
Ministry.” Once he adopted quite a novel method of 
denying disagreeable statements about his character and 
policy. In the year 1881, a Polish Clerical paper, the 
Czas, published what professed to be the report of an 
interview between the Chancellor and a Polish “ High 
Tory ” on the relations of Poland and Bussia ; and, by 
way of encouraging belief in the genuineness of this 
conversation, the journal in question actually gave the 
French text of the letter by which the Prince invited 
the magnate to Varzin. Letter and report of conversa- 
tion were copied into a purely paste-and-scissors book on 
” The Chancellor’s Policy during the last Twelve Years,” 
which seemed to remove from the Polish mind every doubt 
as to their credibility ; but this credibility was rudely 
shaken by the North German Gazette, Avhich, in the name 
of the Prince, offered a sum of 100,000 marks for the 
production of the alleged letter of invitation to Varzin, 
and a further considerable reward to any one who would 
reveal the author of the whole imposture. As a pendant 
to this story, it may be mentioned that the Chancellor 
himself was once tempted with as high a sum as that 
which he himself offered for the exposure of a Polish 
falsehood, to furnish an American journal with the 
communication of political truths. But the manifold 
occupations of the Prince left him no time to encourage 
this astounding spirit of enterprise in Yankee jour- 
nalism.* 

^ Writing on 18th May, 1880, the Paris eorrespondeut of TZts Tvt^m 
forwarded to his journal the following “ amusing passage from a friend of 
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Apart from his journalistic productions and his 
diplomatic despatches, we are not aware that Bismarck 
has contributed anything whatever to the literature of 
his time. But, indeed, one who has been uis attitude 
the cause of so much book- writing in others 
had excuse enough for refraining from the use of his own 
constructive or creative pen. The personality of Bismarck 

inino in Berlin,” and we have reason to believe that the story is true ; — 
“ Contemporary journalisni recently very nearly obiiiined a colleapfuo who 
would certainly have contributed to raise the dignity of the profession, and 
wlu) would speedily have inono)>olised iiniversiil att(‘ntion. A short time 
ago an American arrived in Berlin, and addressed to Prince Bismarck a 
letter couched in tlie politest terms, and written with undoubted serious- 
ness. In this letter the Ameri<*an traveller aimounced to the Prince 
that he had come to Berlin in fulfilment of a mission, the importance of 
which the Chancellor must not underrate, and one whicli might have the 
most important consequences for liis own policy, as well as for public 
opinion in general. He had been sent to Prince Bismarck by a very great 
American newspaper, which solicited his co-operation. It placed its 
columns at his disposal once a week for the uncontrolled publication of 
an article, short or long, as the Prince might determine, which, starting 
from America with the greatest possible ec/af, would convey the Prince’s 
views to all the corners of the globe, would give rise week after week to 
the most animated controversies, and would thus afford the Chancellor a 
means of knowing Ihe general opinion on his views ; while those, by a 
weekly dose, would bo gi’adually instilled into the mind of Europe — nay, 
of the whole civilised world. Moreover, as practical Americans, thinking 
even a Cliancellor of Germany might find these reasons too Platonic, 
the proprietors of the newspaper, through their ambassador, offered the 
Prince for each of those ai ticles, and for the whole time during which 
he might write them, even should they not exceed twenty lines, the sum 
of 12,500 — that is, $130, OUO a year. They declared themselves ready to 
deposit beforehand $260,000, the Prince thus being placed in possession of 
two years’ compensation, t^eu should the paper, despite the stipulations 
to the contrary, not publish a line of what the Prince wrote. On receiving 
this eurioufif and seriously-expressed offer, the Prince laughed very much, 
and had a serious reply sent, stating that his numerous occupations pre- 
vented him from accepting any more. When his reply had been sent off, 
the Prince, suddenly turning to Count Herbert Bismarck, his son, ex- 
claimed, ‘ How stupid of me, we might have proposed to them to have a 
letter from you for half the sum.’ ” 
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has already become the centre of a mass of literature 
as great as that which has crystallized round the name 
of Homer, or Junius, or Shakespeare ; * hut he himself 
has never betrayed signs of an ambition — like that of 
a Csesar or a Louis Napoleon, a Burke or a Beacons- 
field — to add to his victory- wreath as a statesman the 
laurels of a litterateur. Nor is there anything he ever 
said or did which enables us to form an accurate idea of 
his attitude to the intellectual cuiTents of his time. 
But as far as the belles lettres, at least, are concerned, 
we are inclined to agree with one writer, f that “ Prince 
Bismarck doubtless regards a pamphlet upon the corn 

* At Berlin, in April, 1885, in connection with the festivities in honour 
of his seventieth birthday, there w'as held an Exhibition of all the known, 
or at least all the attainable, products of art and literature on the subject 
of the Chancellor. The collection comprised countless books, photographs, 
prints and paintings, busts and statuettes, short biographies by the scores 
stories of the Prince’s boyhood and anecdotes of his old age, “ festival 
editions ” of his speeches and despatches, with odes, hymns, “ sonnet- 
wreaths,” and other apostrophic effusions of the patriotic and hero-worship- 
ping Muse, in cataracts. One good result of this Exhibition was tlie 
preparation, by the booksellers of Berlin, at whose instance it was devised, 
of as complete a catalogue as possible of all known Bismarckiana^ and a 
formidable comj)ilation it is. Among the exhibits was an album belonging 
to the German National Museum, and containing, in the Chancellor’s 
large bold handwriting, the following characteristic summary of his life 
and triumphs: — “Leopold Edward Otto Von Bismarck, bom at Schon- 
hausen, in the Altmark, April 1, 1815 ; member of the United Prussian 
Landtag, 1847 ; Royal Prussian Envoy to the German Bundestag (Diet), 
1851 ; Ambassador to the Imperial Court of Russia, 1859 j Ambassador to 
the Imperial Court of Franco, 1862 ; Royal i^nissian Unister of State, 
September 23 in the same year; Chancellor of the North German Con- 
federation, 1867 ; Chancellor of the German Empire, 1871. Fert unda 
nec regitur*^* 

t The writer of an article on *SFurd Bismarck und sem Verhdltniss 
zur Deutachen LUeratur*’ (Prince Bismarck and his relations to German 
Literature), in the Berliner Monaiahsfte fur Literature Kritik und 
Theater for April, 1855. 
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duties as a much more important production than a new 
and original drama.” 

An^ yet the Chancellor is by no means devoid of 
literary tastes and sympathies. In his youth, indeed, 
he is even said to have indulged in versifying to a con- 
siderable extent, though we have only come across two 
effusions of his Muse. One of these, which Bismarck as a 
dates from the years of the Eevolution, is ''eisifler. 

supposed to be the address of a cup — a birthday-gift of 
Bismarck’s — to a Pomeranian friend and neighbour 
(Herr v. Kleist-Retzow), and thus begins : — * 

“ Nicht ganz so schwarz wie Ebenholzy 
Dock hraun wie Mahagonig, 

Wiinsch ^ich Dir^ alter Fommern Stolz, 

Ein Lehen suss toie IJdnlg.^' 

* * * * 

Urul^ scliehC ich Dir zu gross und weit 
Fiir ein so Meines LandratJdein, 

So demk^ es ist die hochste Zeit 
Dir eine Gatlin anzufrei^nF 

The other effusion of the Chancellor’s Muse, to which 
we referred, belongs to a later day, and is at once more 
polished and more epigrammatic. In the album of a 
lady of title Count Moltke had written the words, 
“ Schein vergeht, Wahrheit besteht," [i.e.. Falsehood fades, 
but Truth endures); and immediately underneath this 
reflection Bismarck inscribed the following quatrain : — f 

* The puns and local allusions in these familiar vert d’oeeaeion render 
their translation impossible. 

t Published by the Cologne Gazette (June, 1882) with the remark that 
“ the lines bear evidence of not being the first that Bismarck has ever 
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“ Jch glaube class injener Welt 
Dk Wahrheit stets den Sieg belMt ; 

Dock mit der Liige dieses Lebens 
Kdmjift unser Marsclvall selbst vergeb^ns,^* 


Which may be rendered ; — * 

‘‘ Believe I do that, beyond the grave, 
Truth always will her banners wave ; 
But witli the falselioods of this life 
E’en Moltke must wage bootless strife.” 


But whatever the Chancellor’s own merits as a 


versifier, he has shown at least that he can appreciate the 
poetry of two others — and these two are Goethe and 
Shakespeare. He could pass many years upon a desert 


His favourite 
poets and 
novelists. 


island, he once said, with some of Goethe’s 
works for his sole companions. “ Schiller,” 


we are told, “is less attractive to him. 


% 


probably by reason of his pronounced dislike to a 
pompous and declamatory style.” We have, heard the 
Prince quote Goethe in Parliament, but not so often as 
we have heard him cite Shakespeare, whose works he 
would seem to have studied with almost philological 
care ; and nothing could have been more telling than 
when, “ breathless and faint ” from his deadly close 
with Austria, he compared the constitutional quibbles 
of the Liberals to the fastidious questionings of the 
foppish lord who accosted Harry rHotspur “ when the 
fight was o’er.”* B.ut the Chancellor can find relaxa- 


written ; and indeed, in bis younger years* be is even said to have thrown 
oft* frequent effusions in verse, some of them pretty long.” See also the 
Latin rhyme quoted at p. 510, ante, 

• See p. 418, as well as p. 357, Tol. I. dE this wort 
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tion in the sensations of fiction, as well as in the 
sublimities of poetry. ■ “ Send me a novel to read,” he 
wrote to his wife on the day before Sadowa, “ but only 
one at a time.” During one of his illnesses he read 
through the works of Emile Gaboriau, who has been 
called the “ French Poe ; ” and we also happen to know 
that he is familiar with the fictions of his friend. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in one of whose novels (“Endymion”) he 
himself, indeed, has been made to figure as the Count 
Ferrol {quasi a ferro et iqni).* The productions of 
modern German literature in this particular field, are 
not, we are told, to the Prince’s taste ; and we are not 
surprised at it. 

We know not exactly what has been the range of 
the Chancellor’s reading in philosophy and general 
literature, but we are quite sure that — for a his knowledge 
knowledge of history, ancient and modern 
— his equal is not to be found in the German Parlia- 
ment ; and that is saying a good deal. ITow and when 
the Prince, in the course of his busy life, could have 
contrived to become such a brilliant specialist in this 
field, we have no idea ; but we can only say that he has 
frequently been the despair of those Liberal and learned 
professors who would fain believe that knowledge need 
not go with wisdom in others, but that nevertheless 
knowledge cannot exfst without wisdom in themselves. 
No one knows Homan history so well as Professor 
Mommsen, nor is any one better acquainted with the 
constitutional lore of England than Professor Gneist. 

♦ See foot-note to p. 279, Vol. I. 
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But great as is the erudition of both these scholarly 
parliamentarians, each of them has had repeated occasion 
to envy the brilliant manner in which the Chancellor 
has illustrated the political necessities of Germany by 
pertinent instances taken from the history of Eng- 
land and the annals of Eome. If any one would like to 
take a lesson in the study of comparative history, let 
him turn to the despatches and memorandums written 
by Bismarck during his diplomatic career at Frankfort. 
Some of his speeches, too, read like historical lectures 
by Professor Seeley — so far-sweeping is his range of 
view, so masterly are his generalisations ; and their 
merit is enhanced by the fact that they do not at all 
smell of the laborious and preparative lamp, but bear 
unmistakable evidence of having been marshalled from 
the speaker’s memory on the spur of the moment. For 
the vast historical knowledge of the Chancellor is like 
the German army, and can be mobilised for fighting 
purposes at a minute’s notice. 

With languages, which have been justly called the 
eyes of history, Bismarck is also extensively acquainted. 

French he speaks with the purity and 
piishmenteas fluencv almost of a native, and the same 

a linguist. ^ 

may be said of his English. In the Eeich- 
stag we have heard him quote in the original from 
Shakespeare, from Wheatstone, and from Kent. It 
was fortunate for the interests of England, during the 
Congress of Berlin, that Bismarck could talk so well the 
language of Burke ; for neither Lord Beaconsfield nor 
Lord Salisbury knew a word of German, and their 
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French was so faulty that the Foreign Secretary is said 
to have asked a friend for the Grallic equivalent of 
“ compromise,” while the Premier, desiring to breakfast 
on a fried sole, requesjted the waiter to bring him me 
dme frite. But let us trust that these stories are more 
significant than true. Not so fluent is the Chancellor’s 
Italian as his French, but yet he can read the journals 
of Eome. 

‘‘ I came here (from San Sebastian) in the diligence;/^ he wrote to 
li is wife in 1862, rather uncomfortably packed between nice little 
Spanish women, with whom I could not talk a syllable. So much 
Italian, liowever, they understood that I could demonstrate to them 
my satisfaction with their exterior/’ 


• Once, too, he boasted that he was “ about the only 
man in the Foreign Office who understands Eussian ” — 
a language which he, as we have already seen, suggested 
might be substituted for Greek as a means of educa- 
tional discipline, and which he himself acquired during 
his residence at St. Petersburg, where two favourite in- 
mates of his house were a native tutor and a bear. And 
not only did he master Eussian, but he also learned Polish 
to a degree enabling him to make himself understood.* 

* A good story is told of the Chancellor’s varied linguistic powers 
Once at Frankfort he chanced to sit at a table dlidte opposite a couple of 
young ladies from the Baltic Provinces, who began conversing with con- 
siderable abandon in the Le^i tongue; and Bismarck suspected that he 
liimself was the main object of criticism on the part of his fair, but rather 
provincial-rnannered companions, who never imagined that a barbarous 
dialect like theirs would be understood by any one in a civilised city like 
Frankfort. The commenting mood of the ladies having reached its 
climax with the dessert, Bismarck whispered to his neighbour to hand him 
a key whenever ho hoard him utter some unintelligible words. “ DoJid man 
to fizleh/* said Bismarck presently to his friend, who at once replied by 
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Once during the French war a Polish sentry refused 
to allow the Chancellor to enter a particular house, and 
it was only when he addressed the man in*his own 
Slavonic dialect that he was permitted to pass. 

‘‘ In the hospital,” said Bismarck, “ I tried a couple of days since 
to talk with the Polish soldiers, and they seemed quite to brighten 
up when they heard a General using their native tongue. It was a 
pity that I could not go on, and had to leave. Perhaps it would be 
well if their commander could talk to them.” 

When President Kruger, at the nead of a Boer 
deputation, came to Berlin (in the summer of 1884) and 
sat at the table of the Emperor beside the Chancellor, 
the latter managed to make liimself understood in Platt- 
Deutsch to the Dutch Chief of the Transvaal, wh© 
could converse in no language but his own. In former 
times, Latin used to be the means of communication 
between those who had no other common medium of 
speech ; and Bismarck himself once said that “ when I 
was in the highest form at school I wrote and spoke 
Latin very well, though now it has become difficult to 
me, and I have quite forgotten my Greek.” But still 
this youthful familiarity with Latin manifests itself in 
his speeches, which are frequently interlarded with most 
recondite phrases from Justinian and other writers — all 
of them expressing pithy truths, like his ” dead possi- 
dentes^ his “ do ut des,” his “ misera coniribuena pleba,” 
and a hundred others. 

producing the article demanded; whereupon the unsuspecting fair opes 
from Oonrland looked at their vis-a-via in horror, then at each other in 
confusion, and, blushing a deep crimson, vanished from the room. 
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Frederick the Great aspired “to. be thought a Latin 
scholar, but Bismarck has an infinitely better title to 
the name ; and yet, in some things, there is a certain 
aflBnity Between the. native style of each. 

German, as spoken and written by the Great -rtnist in tho 
King, seemed to be a language more of 
Romance than of Teutonic origin; but though the 
Chancellor is a purist in this respect, in comparison with 
Frederick, his choice of words nevertheless is by no 
means such as would please philological Chauvinists like 
Lessing, or the German Postmaster-General, Herr von 
Stephan.* In several towns of Germany there are clubs 
of which the members agree to pay a halfpenny every 
time they are found using a French or Latin word that 
might easily have been avoided — the fines accruing for 
the benefit of shipwrecked sailors ; but, if the Chancellor 
belonged to one of these puristic leagues, we suspect his 
forfeits would very soon amount to the price of a life- 
boat. For his sentences often, teem witli verbs ending 
in “ iren,” thus indicating a French or English origin ; 
but the Prince is much too wise a man, and too pro- 
found a believer in the doctrine of expediency, to subor- 
dinate his , power of expression to the prejudices of a 
silly patriotism.! 

*■ The principle on whicl^ these purists act is e:|tpressed in the verso : — 

“ Wilht Du ein echter Deatschcr sein, 

So sprick audi deim Sprackc rein ; 

Latein^ FranzQmch, himt und kraus, 

Sieht wie "ne Narrenjacke ausJ* 

t We know Germans so Chauvinistic as to prefer articles of native * 
manufacture to foreign ones, even though the latter be better and, in tlie 
long run, cheaper. But the Chancellor is above weaknesses of this sort. 
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And yet, in some things, he is intensely Chauvinistic. 
Thus, for example, he is a decided opponent of the new- 
fangled system of German orthography, of which a pro- 


But a cham- 
pion of the 
German ortho- 
jarraphy and, 
alphabet. > 


minent feature is the frequent elimination 
of consonants that are held to be super- 
fluous. It is, in fact, a cautious advance in 


the direction of phonography. Thus JRat/i 


(Council) becomes Hat with certain writers and news- 


papers, and todt (dead), tot. Bismarck, however, is stiffly 
opposed to this arbitrary mutilation of his beloved 
guttural tongue, and extends his political Conservatism 
to its very alphabet. The characters of this alphabet — 
being pretty identical with the old English black-letter 
type — are nothing but a relic of monkish and mediaeval 
barbarism, unworthy of an age of international inter- 
course arid enlightenment ; and there can be little doubt 
that the shortsightedness from which so large a propor- 
tion of the Germans suffer is partly, if not wholly, due 
to the fact that they still use printed characters which 
repel other nations from learning their powerful and 
expressive tongue. But Bismarck seems to think it 
better that large numbers of his countrymen (himself 
included) should wear spectacles, than that they should 
throw down one of the barriers which still segregate 
them from other nations. On this subject, however. 


Thus, for example, we read in a. newspaper telegram from Yienna (April 2, 
1885) : “ This morning, at the quarterly meeting of the Viennese Tailors 
Trade Guild, the chairman made this unexpected announcement, that for 
the last twelve years— tliat is, since a. visit to the Vienna Exhibition of 
1873, Prince Bismarck has had all his clothes made in the Austrian capital 
Much patriotic applause followed.*’ 
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let the Chancellor speak for himself. Having been pre- 
sented with a copy of an elaborate work on natural 
history |)rinted in Eoman characters, he acknowledged 
the gift as follows (Varzin, 4th October, 1883) : — 

“ I am very much obliged to you for your kindness in sending 
me a copy of your work. The descriptive charms of your style, and 
the accurate illustrations you supply, liave enabled me to overcome 
the aversion which would otherwise prevent me from reading Crerman 
books in Roman characters, as I must deal economically with the 
time left at my disposal by health and business. I find that I require 
eighty minutes to read the amount in Roman type, which only takes 
me an hour when printed more vermiculo. French or English printed 
in German letters, or German in Greek, would cause the same diffi- 
culty to every reader, even to those who are equally acquainted with 
all alphabets. The educated reader does not see letter-signs, but 
^word-signs. To him a German word in Latin letters is as strange a 
phenomenon as a Greek word in German characters would be to you, 
and compels one to read more slowly, just as does the arbitrary and 
mutilating mode of spelling lately introduced among us. Pardon 
this outbreak of the suppressed discomfort of a single reader, and 
pray do not regard it as a sign of ingratitude to you for your kind 
present, in the reading of which I shall readily forget the nationality 
of the type in which it is printed.’^ 

Prince Bismarck,” we are told by Dr. Busch, “ has 
always entertained a predilection for history, geography, 
and political economy. He is posted up in their litera- 
ture, and reads new historical works, such as Taine’s 
admirable account of the first French Eevo- science and 
lution, with keen irfterest.” Believing, to 
all appearance, with. Pope, that “ the proper study of 
mankind is man,” the Chancellor does not seem to have 
devoted much, or, indeed, any attention to the material 
world. We cannot remember that he ever sought to 
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illustrate a point by quoting a simile or an argument 
from the field of physical science. “ People,” he once 
said, when referring to his student-days at Gottingen, 
“ people at that time thought a gpod deal of Leopold 
von Buch (the geologist), and fancied themselves going 
about through the world like him, chipping off bits of 
rock with a hammer. But nothing of the sort ever 
happened with me.” 

And while indifferent to science, there is nothing to 
show that he was ever an enthusiast for art. “ At 
Frankfort,” says Dr. Busch,* 

“he associated a good deal with paint(;rs and sculptors, especially 
with Professor Becker, who has painted his portrait. But I 
remember nothing in his letters referring to these matters, and 
have but seldom heard him mention artistic subjects or personages. 

. . . Moreover, his apartments in Berlin, Varzin, and Schon- 

liausen, by no means abound* in artistic adornments, unless photo- 
graphs, lithographs, and steel-engravings, may pass as such. A few 
oil-paintings decorate his study in Berlin; but up to 1877 there 
was not a single picture in his Schiinhausen sanctum, and the new 
buildings in Pomerania and the Sachsen wald have been fitted up in 
the simplest possible style. I infer from these facts that he does 
not take any very great pleasure in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture — not that he has no taste for them/^ 

Once, during his student days in Berlin, Bismarck 
acted as the cicerone to a young lady, the country- 
cousin of one of his friends; and long afterwards, 
when his fair charge — now gro^n into a venerable 
dame — called on the great Chancellor to remind him .of 
the incident, she was presented to the company by the 
Prince as “ the lady to whom I owe a great part of 
* ** Our Chancellor.” 
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my education, for it was with her that I entered 
the Berlin Museum for the first and last time in my 
life/'* ‘ 

Of all the arts mjisic, perhaps, is the one which has 
most attraction for Bismarck, and we are told that f — 

“ The classical composers, with Beethoven at their head, are his 
favourites. He does not play any instrurnent himself, but delights 
in the playing of others. Writing to his wife, in 1851, he described 
his condition as ‘ sound and hearty, but tinged with fondness for 
melancholy, home-sickness, yearnings for fore.st, ocean, music, 
desert, you and the children, all mixed up with sunset and Beeth- 
oven.' In another letter he said : — ‘ Yesterday after dinner I sat 
alone with Keudell in the blue drawing-room, and he played.* Two 
years later he wrote from Baden : ‘ This evening a (piartet-party at 
Count Fleming’s, with Joachim, who really plays the liddlo wonder- 
fully.* In Versailles Herr von Keudell, the accomplished pianist 
and Councillor of Legation, played soft fantasias to the Chancellor 
on the drawing-room piano whilst wo were taking coffee. On my 
asking him subsequently whether the chujf took much pleasure in 
such performances, he replied — ‘ Yes, although ho is not musical ; ’ 
adding, ‘ You will have remarked that he hums all tlie while ; that 
is good for his nerves, which are a good deal ujisct to-day.’ In the 
autumn of 1881, as the Prince and I were walking tog(‘ther along 
the winding paths of the park behind his Berlin jialace, and talking 
about the newly-elected Beichstag, he began to hum the air of tlie 
student- song ‘ Wir hatten gebmiH ein statUiches llam^ (A stately 
mansion we had built) ; and a little later on he began talking about 
the * Luck of Edenhall,' to which he compared the (ierman Constitu- 
tion. The melody obviously suggested to his mind the simile and the 
idea connected therewith.” 

• 

From art to religion the transition is natural. But 
if the serious creed of any man is to be considered, his 

* This story we quote from the National Zeitung, which evidently 
had good authority for it. 

** Our Chancellor.” 
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superstitions had better first be noticed. And of these 
— ‘if we are not to regard his own confessions as having 

been made in jest * — the G-erman C^aacellor 

The dian- i* t 

ceiior’8 IS the Victim of a very peculiar number. 

superstitions. •' 

For to the strong good sense and saga- 
city which stamp him as by far the most practical 
statesman of his age, he unites opinions that became 
extinct with the last of the astrologers. He has, for 
example, hinted at his belief in ghosts, + and avowed his 
firm conviction in the influence of the moon on the 
growth of plants and human hair, in the mystic 
qualities of numbers, in the unluckiness of doing busi- 
ness on Fridays, and of thirteen sitting down to table. 
The war of 18G(5 having been virtually finished in » 
week, the Prince thought it possible in the early stages 
of the French campaign that it might be ended in seven- 
times-seven days. Again, being told once that the 
Pomeranians had been under fire before Paris, his High- 
ness exclaimed: “Ah, and probably also my good 
fellows from Varzin. . . Forty and nine, seven- 
times-seven ; how are they getting on, I wonder ? ” 

* In 1883, several years after these superstitious confessions had been 
before the world in the pages of Dr. Busch, the Chancellor remarked to 
the former : “ All that nonsense about my superstitiousness has no more 
solid foundation than mere jokes or my” (alleged want of?) ** considera- 
tion for other people’s feelings. I will make one of thirteen at dinner 
as often as you please ; and I transact the most important and critical 
business on Fridays, if necessary.” 

t A ghost story having once been referred to in his hearing, and one 
of the company having made light of it, the Prince remarked, very gravely, 
that “ it was better not to scoff or jest at such matters ; there might very 
well be something true in the tale, for he himself had undergone a simila^ 
experience.” 
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Writing to his wife, in the winter of 1S52, he com- 
plained that, “ I have not done so well this time at 
Letzlingen in shooting as three years ago. It was 
Friday.” An aide-de-camp of Bazaine having come 
from Metz to Versailles on business, the Chancellor was 
averse from receiving him, because it was the sixth day 
of the week, and the anniversary of Hochkirch and 
Jena — ^both disastrous days for the Prussian arms. On 
another occasion he protested that he knew the exact age 
at which he would die, a conviction which probably 
contributed to his peace of mind when exposing himself 
so recklessly in France to the bullet of the lurking 
franc-tireur. It must also have been an immense relief 
td the Chancellor when he was raised from the rank of 
Count to that of Prince, seeing that, during all the time 
he bore the former dignity, he was under a lively appre- 
hension that his house was doomed to die out. This, he 
said, had been the fate of nearly all the families in 
Pomerania who had risen to the rank of Count ; and he 
had at first struggled hard against exposing his line to 
this inevitable destiny, but without avail. While, how- 
ever, professing to cherish these singular opinions of the 
Cabalists, the Prince is careful to distinguish them from 
the principles of Cagliostro; and it having once been 
reported to him that Home, the Spiritualist, was prowl- 
ing about Versailles, he commanded that he should be 
watched as a spy and a swindler, and cast into prison. 

Such being the superstitions of the Chancellor, what 
are we to expect will be the nature of his religion ? In 
the course of our narrative we have had occasional 

j j 2 
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glimpses of his politico-religious views. We saw how, in 
the times of the Kevolution, he defended the idea of the 

His religion Christian State, regarded as a purely politi 
cal institution ; and, in* describing the “ Kul- 
turkampf,” we detailed his theory of the relations between 
Church and State. All he ever said or did with refer- 
ence to the various sects of his time — be they Jew or 
Christian, Catholic or Quaker — betrayed a spirit of 
tolerance such as that which made Frederick the Great 
once declare that every one of his subjects,, for all he 
cared, might take their own peculiar way of getting to 
Heaven.* After all, however, these principles of the 
Chancellor only indicated his attitude to the religious 
beliefs and practices of others. But what now interest?, 
us is his own religions creed. Is the greatest doer of 
the age also a deep belieoer ? And in what does he 
believe ? In himself exclusively, and his big battalions 
— like Hapoleon ; or in a God as well, like Cromwell ? 
Some light may be thrown on the subject by the 
studied opinion of an anonymous judge of charactei', 
quoted by Dr. Busch : — 

“ Bismarck is manifestly a diJfttante in religious matters ; he is 
no theologian, and lias not put together for his own use any system 
of coherent convictions. His religiousness is that of a practical 
person, who endeavours to cover his rear as best he can. His 
capacity of achievement is great ; but still he feels that he cannot do 
everything, and ^hat things and circumstances innumerable escape him. 
When this feeling possesses him, he seeks and finds a supplement to 
his forces; tliat supplement which Napoleon I. called I'ordre dts 
choaes, and Bismarck calls God. Both these great men have now and 


* “ Jedermarm muse nach seiner Ihfon eelig warden.^' 
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then felt uneasy, despite all their power and foresight ; they have 
experienced a sense of loneliness, and have plunged from time to 
time into materialism and generalities, shaking off the fetters of 
their individual entities. Bismarck owns a God besides himself.’’ * 

And Dr. Busch himself, who has had a good oppor- 
tunity of judging, thus expresses himself on the subject 
of the Chancellor’s religious views : — 

“ It may be confidently assumed tliat Bismarck has not always 
entertained the same view of these matters, and that lie has never 
been quite able to make up his mmd about them. Ho himself 
acknowledges that, in religion as well as in politics, he has suc- 
cessively arrived at different stages of development. First of all he 
passed through a rationalistic phase ; then came a time during whicli 
he was an unbeliever, or, at least, experienced no religious iHujuire- 
ments at all ; later on he gave expression to such decid(*d opinions 
that no doubt could be entertained as to his views, obviously those 
of a man whose standpoint was Christian and even confessional ; and 
of late years he appears to have retained only as much positive 
belief as entitles us to consider him a profoundly religious spirit, 
believing firmly in God, divine order, and a "personal existence 
continued after death ; doing his duty in conformity with this faith, 
and deriving from it strength wherewith to fulfil his earthly mission ; 
but making small account of creeds, absolutely condemning intoh'r- 
ance, and exhibiting no very conspicuous yearning to fortify his 
soul with ecclesiastic observances or by partaking freely of the means 
of Grace.” f 

As far, indeed, as the immortality of the soul is 
concerned, Bismarck once delivered himself on this 
subject in a most unequivocal manner. This 
was in the spring of 1870, during a SiitlTo'ftho 
debate in the Eeichstag on the abolition of ““ ' 
capital punishment, which he opposed with all the 
pOwer at his command, and said : \ — 

* “ Our Chancellor.” f Idem, t See p. 473, Yol I. 
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“The impression I have derived from this discussion, briefly 
summarised, is that the opponents of the death-penalty exaggerate 
alike the value of life in this world of ours, and the importance of 
death. 1 can conceive that capital punishment may appear harder 
to those who do not believe in the continuance of individual 
life after physical decease, than to those who believe in the im. 
mortality of the souls granted to them by God ; but, looking more 
closely into the matter, I can scarcely even accept that view of it. 
For him who does not believe — as I do from the hoitom of my Ivea/rt — 
that death is a transition from one existence to another, and that we 
are justified in holding out to the worst of criminals in hi^ dying 
'hour the comforting assurance, morajanua vitce; for him, I say, who 
does not share that conviction, the joys of this life must possess so 
high a value that I could almost envy him the sensations they must 
procure to him. His occupations must appear to him so teeming 
with promise of reward that I cannot realise to myself what his 
state of feeling must be, if, believing that his personal existence 
terminates for ever with his bodily demise, he considers it worttt 
while to go on living at all. I will not in this place refer ypu to 
Hamlet's tragical monologue, which sets forth all the reasons capable 
of inducing him to put an end to himself, but for the contingency of 
dreaming — ^perhaps of suffering — after death ; who knows what ? 
He who has made up his mind that no other existence succeeds this 
one can scarcely expect a criminal — who, in the words of the poet, 

‘ gazes steadfastly into nothingness from the gallows/ * and for whom 
death is the peace, the slumber yearned for by Hamlet — to carry on 
the necessary phosphorisdtion of his brain for any length of time 
\^dthin the narrow limits of a prison cell, bereft of all that lends a 
charm to existence. . . 

As a supplement to this, may be quoted wbat the 
Chancellor once said (Beichstag^ October, 1878 ) with 
reference to the materialistic belief of the party of 
anarchy : — 

• A quotation from SchUler’s “ Bobfaen,” of whiob the clover Engliah 
translator of “ Our Ohanoellor ” (whose version we have generally need 
in citing from that work) does not altogether convey the sense by the 
rendering ; “ gazes steadfiistly into night from the ^aibetutein," 
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If I had come to entertain the belief attributed to these men ” 
(the Social Democrats) — well, I live a life of great activity, and 
occupy a l^icrative post — but all this could offer me no inducement 
to live one day longer, did I not, as the poet ” (Schiller)^* says, ‘ believe 
in God, and a better future/ ** 


Once during the Franco-German war, the Chancellor 
expressed his Christian creed in such clear 
and succinct terms, that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it here : — 


His Christian 
Creed. 


“ If I were not a Christian, I would not continue to serve the 
King another hour. Did I not obey my God and count upon Him, 
I should certainly take no account of earthly masters. I should have 
enough to live upon, and occupy a sufficiently distinguished |)Osition. 
Why should I incessantly worry myself, and labour in this world, 
exposing myself to embarrassments, annoyances, and evil treatment, 
*if I did not feel bound to do my duty on behalf of God ? Did I 
not believe in a divine ordinance, which has destined this German 
nation to become good and great, I had never taken to the diplo- 
matic trade j or, having done so, I would long since have given it 
up. I know not whence I should derive my sense of duty, if not 
from God. Orders and titles have no charms for me ; I firmly 
believe in a life after death, and that is why I am a Royalist ; by 
nature I am disposed to be a Republican. To my steadfast faith 
alone do I owe the power of resisting all manner of absurdities 
which I have displayed throughout the past ten years. Deprive me 
of this faith, and you rob me of my Fatherland. Were I not a 
staunch Christian, did I not stand upon the miraculous basis of 
religion, you would never have possessed a Federal Chancellor in my 
person. Find me a successor animated by similar principles, and I 
will resign on the spot ^ . . How gladly would I retire from 

office! I delight in country life, the woods and nature. Sever 
my connection with God, and I am the man to pack up my trunks 
to-morrow and be off to Varzin to reap my oats.” 


A man with the vital principles of Christianity 
stamped so dearly and firmly on his heart as that, may 
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well dispense with the external observances of religibn ; 
and, accordingly, we find that the church-going practice 
NotaChixrch- of the Chancellor has gradually fallen into 
complete abeyance. But even twenty years 
ago he had grown so remiss in his performance of this 
Christian duty, that a friend. (Andrd von Eoman) 
ventured to take him to task for the omission ; and he 
replied — 

“ As regards church-going, it is not correct to say that I never 
frequent the house of God. For the last seven months, almost, I 
have either been away (from home) or ill j who, then, has been my 
observer ? I am ready to admit that it might happen oftener, but it 
is not so much from want of time as from considerations of health 
that I omit to go, especially in winter ; and to those who feel 
called upon to sit in judgment on me in this respect I shall be glad 
to vouchsafe particulars on the subject; but you yourself will believe* 
me without medical details. 

But, though not a church-goer, there is evidence that 
Bismarck has remained a pretty zealous Bible-reader, 

and some of his speeches are interlarded 

Uiit a reader • • • 

othis Bibio with illustrations from the Old Testament 

and of tracts. ^ ^ 

in a fashion which would please a Scottish 
divine. But the Bible is not the only book from which 
his religious nature seeks to draw sustenance. On the 
morning of the capitulation of Sedan, after the Chan- 
cellor had galloped away to negotiate the terms of 
surrender, his secretary entered his bed- room and found 
•it littered with hjTnn-books and religious tracts — with 
the “Daily Watchwords, and Texts of the Moravian 
Brethren for 1870,” and with the “Daily Befreshment 
for Believing Christians.” This was the literature from- 
which the iron Chancellor had sought distraction through 
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•the sleepless night of a terrible day. On the other hand, 
the representative of an English newspaper next morning 
entered* the chfi,teau where Louis Napoleon had spent, 
not slept, his last night on his native soil, and found on 
a table by the fallen Emperor’s bed a translation of 
Bulwer Lytton’s “ Last of the Barons.” * The contrast 
was significant. 

It was to the correspondent who received his self- 
justification on the subject of church-going that Bis- 
marck likewise addressed the following ACromweu-^ 

• ji 1*1 ‘ij. n ± iftn ©flPusioUt 

epistle, wliicli might very well pass muster 
among the Letters and Speeches ’’ of Oliver Crom- 
well : — 

‘‘Though my time is limited, I cannot refrain from answering ’an 
‘ interpellation ’ which is put to mo out of an honest heart and in the 
name of Christ. I am sincerely sorry if I give offence to believing 
Christians,' but certain I am that this is inevitable in my calling. I 
will not speak of the circumstance that, in tho camps necessarily 
opposed to me in a political sense, there are doubtless many Chris- 
tians far ahead of me on the road to salvation, with whom I have 
nevertheless to live in combat in virtue of what we both have of the 
earth in common. I will merely refer to what you yourself say ; 

‘ Nothing that is done or left undone remains unknown to the outside 
world. ^ Where is the man who, in such a position, would not give 
offence, justly or otherwise ? . . . . Would to God that, 
apart from what is known to the world, I had no other sins 
upon my soul, for which I only hope to be forgiven by 
trusting in the blood of €!hrist. As a statesman, I feel that I am 
not even unscrupulous enough, but cowardly leather, and that, too, 
in consequence of its not being always easy for me to gain, in the 
questions with which I have to deal, that clearness of insight on the 

* “ My Experiences of the War between Prknee and Germany, by 
Archibald Forbes, svh “ Sedan before and after.” 
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soil of which grows confidence in Grod. He who calls me an uncon- 
BcientiouH politician does me wrong ; he should first of idl put his 
own conscience to the proof on this arena.” 


But, a propos of battle-fields, wp may here quote a 
characteristic trait of the Chancellor. At Varzin one 
evening,* after sitting for some time sunk in profound 
reflection, he lamented that he had derived 
wi^m pr^ but small pleasure or satisfaction from his 
political activity, but on the other hand, 
much vexation, anxiety, and trouble. He had, he said, 
made no one happy by it — neither himself, his family, 
nor any one else. “But probably,’’ he continued, 
“ many unhappy. Had it not been for me, there would 
have been three great wars the less ; the lives of eighty 
thousand men would not have been sacriflced ; and 
many parents, brothers, sisters, and widows would not 
now be mourners. That, however, I have settled with 
my Maker.’’ Settled With my Maker ! That, we fancy, 
expresses the religious creed of Bismarck better than all 
his public and private avowals on the subject ; and, for 
the rest, we had better generalise the Chancellor’s faith 
in the words which Lord Beaconsfield puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters. f ‘“As for that,’ said 
Waldersee, ‘'sensible men are all of the same religion.’ 
‘ And pray what is that ? ’ inquired Prince Florestan. 
‘ Sensible men never tell.’ ” 

“We suspect that, if Bismarck himself did tell what 
his true religion was, it would be found, like that of 


* According to Dr. Bnooh. 
t In "Endymion,” Chi^. nil. 
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Gambetta, to be bis country ; not, indeed, as in tbe case 
of tbe ^eat French Tribune, to tbe exclusion of all other 
creeds, but to their subordination to his one 
ruling faith and passion.* For Bismarck 
loves Germany, to quote what Macaulay 
said of that English statesman who may be placed nearest 
him,t “as an Athenian loved the city of the Violet 
Crown, as a Eoman loved the City of the Seven HiUs.” 
He has taught his countrymen to be patriots of the most 
Chauvinistic type. “ My country — right or wrong ” — has 
ever been his motto. Bismarck, unlike Edmund Burke, 
was never bom for mankind, but only for Germany ; 
and, to do him justice, he has never professed to be in- 
spired by that abstract love of humanity which some 
consider has so often led cosmopolitan statesmen like Mr, 
Gladstone (in an age of intense international rivalry, mis- 
taken by them for an era of millennial communism) 
to plunge their country into woeful plights. But on 
this head let us take the evidence of a diplomatist long 
resident at the Court of Berlin, who prophesied, when 

* Said Mr. Frederic Harrison, in lecturing on Gambetta, after his 
death : — ** Gambetta was the one European statesman of this century who 
systematically and formally repudiated any kind of acceptance of theology. 
His idea of a State Church was wrong in principle ; his persecution of the 
Catholic orders was wrong in principle and in practice ; but about his 
formal rejection of all theology there could be no doubt whatever. His 
life, his death, and his buiiial, all alike bore witness of that. They saw here 
in Gambetta a new thing. They saw a statesman of the first rank in 
Europe who formally repudiated theology in every shape * the first ruler 
of Piince in this century who had chosen to rest his right to rule on purely 
humaii sanctions. But the soul of Gambetta was not the soul of the 
scoffer. He had a religion in his soul, though he had neither God nor 
saint, and that religion was France.” 

t The great Earl of Chatham. 
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Bismarck first came to power (in 1862 ), tliat “ he would 
either become a Bichelicu or an Alheroni,” and who had 
exceptional opportunities of stud3ring the character of 
the Chancellor :* 

“ As for the part Bismarck is expected to play in the settlement 
of the Eastern Question” (it was the spring of 1877), “all that can 
be said is that he is dominated by the fear of a Franco-E/\issian 
alliance. , . . Had he an elevated mind and a generous soul, 

one might indulge in conjectures ; but the Chancellor is not ruled by 
the interests of humanity, nor even by those of Europe. He is 
nothing but a German statesman. To him politics are nothing but 
a dynamic force. Ho despises men ; he has only two aims —to 
maintain himself and his work, the greatness of Germany and his 
own. . . . He says he is profoundly unhappy, and so he is. 

All his equilibrium is gone. He has just made a pretence of wanting 
to lay down his power, but ho could not live without it* He could 
not do without public admiration, as is proved by the attention he 
))ays to the Press. The slightest thrust chafes him. I search in 
vain for the like of him in all history. The man cannot be judged 
apart from his temperament, as developed by his unparalleled success. 
His power has become a s^t of ministerial Ca'sarisra. ... Is 
he physically at so low an ebb as he affects to be ? Many doubt it. 
He would be all right if he could but employ his time and portion 
out his day better, and knew how to govern himself. He goes to 
bed at four o’clock in the morning, falls asleep at seven, and rises in 
the afternoon. By this time business has accumulated, and he 
regards it with repugnance, if not with wrath.” 

That Bismarck, like Achilles, t is capable of wrath, 

* Baron Nothomb, Belgian Minister, who died at Berlin in 1881. The 
letter of this diplomatist, from which we quote the above characterisation 
of the Chancellor, was published in a Memoir of the deceased in the 
“ Berne dee deux Moudes ” for October 1, 1882. 

t Says Br. Busch of a tea-table Conversation during the French war : — 
“Keudell spoke cleverly — and indeed, charmingly — about certain qualities 
in the Chancellor which reminded him of Achilles — ^his genial, youthful 
nature; his easily excited temperament; the deep sympathies which 
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we leam from one who has doubtless himself had 
frequent cause to experience the force of its explosion. 
“The Chancellor,” writes Dr. Busch, “is “Aohuies’ 
of a choleric disposition ; the least vexation 
is apt to provoke him to volcanic outbursts of temper. 
But the eruption rapidly subsides, and is never succeeded 
by sulkiness or rancour.”* “ It is not always agreeable 
(for my subordinates) to be with me,” said the Prince 
once, “ only people should not attach too much im- 
portance to my irritability.” In the Prince’s own 
dealings with the world, the fortiter in re generally 
predominates over the euaviter in modo, although he has 
frequently laid down that a just equilibrium should be 
observed in the practice of these two maxims. “ You 
do not write politely enough for me,” said the Chan- 

he not infrequently manifests ; his inclination to take himself away from 
the pressure of business, and his victorious way of carrying things 
through.” 

* The following incident — which we have on the authority of tlie late 
Lord Ampthill (October, 1882), though we cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of his Lordship’s own information— is chamctoristic of the Prince’s temper. 
At one of his entertainments he sharply rebuked a member of the Federal 
Coiincil, who had officially incurred his displeasure. Smarting with sliame 
and wounded pride the unfortunate diplomatist at once withdrew, and 
wrote his host a high-toned letter of expostulation. The Chancellor replied 
to this by requesting the Government of his offended guest to recall him 
from Berlin, and Jiis Government hastened to comply with the Chancellor’s 
demand by transferring its representative to St. Petersburg, wliere 
Bismarck himself had be<jn similarly “ placed in ice ” about a score of years 
before. The Prince regretted this issue of the affair, but vowed he could 
not help it. “ Had the man shown more spirit in the matter,” he said 
afterwards, “ it would have been different. It is true, I may have spoken 
to him somewhat rudely, but he ought to have answered me still more 
rudely there and then, and ‘the thing would have been over. Insiead of 
that he went away and wrote an insolent letter in cold-blood, which I 
could not pardon.” 
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cellor to his Press-secretary during the French war, " and 
yet you told me you were a master at the art of 
fine malice. Here there is' more malice than fineness. 
You must reverse this. Write like a politician, and in 
politics it is not one’s object to afEront people. Write 
diplomatically ; even in declaring war men are quite 
courteous.” And again : “ Politeness as far as the last 
step of the gallows, but hanging for all that. One can’ 
afibtd to be gruff only to one’s friends, being convinced 
that they won’t take it ill. How much sharper, for 
instance, one is with one’s own wife than with other 
ladies.” 

Perhaps the most prominent and pleasing feature in 
the complex character of the Chancellor is his habit of 
outBpoken- plain speaking. “ M. de Bismarck,” wrote 
marck^and M. Jules Favre * — who certainly had a good 
Taylor. Opportunity of j udging, — “ appreciates above 

all things simplicity and precision in any one he is talk- 
ing with. I have often seen him take credit to himself 
at having outwitted his adve rsaries by telling theni the 
truth.” And he is completely frank and outspoken even 
to perfect strangers — provided, of course, they are 
properly accredited. When Bayard Taylor went to 
Berlin (in 1878) as American Minister, he was perfectly 
astounded at the freedom with which the Chancellor 
conversed with him.f 

“ Yesterday,” he wrote, “ when I had my first interview with 
Bismarck, he began with, ‘ I read one of your books through with 

Simple E4cit,” VoL m., p. 427. 
f, “ Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor.” 
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my wife during my late illness.’ I passed an hour with him alone, 
in the garden behind his palace, and felt in ten minutes as if I had 
known hyn for years. I was astounded at the freedom with which 
he spoke, but I shall honour his confidence, and say nothing for years 
to come.” 

And again : — 

“ On Saturday I had an hour’s talk with Bismarck in the garden 
behind his palace ; he being accompanied by a huge black dog, and I 
by a huge brown bitch. I tell you he is a great man ! We talked 
only of books, birds, and trees, but the man’s deepest nature opened 
now and then, and I saw his very self.” 

Further ; — 

** I made the acquaintance of all the members of the Congi*ess. 
After Gortchakoff. ... I was most impressed by Beaconsfield. 

. . . But Bismarck is still a head higher than all these. . , , 

Think of seeing and talking with Bismarck, Gortchakoff, Beacons- 
field, Andrassy, Waddington,Mehemet Ali Pasha, Curtius, Mommsen, 
Lepsius, iPelmholz, Grant, &a, &c., the same day? They are all 
pleasant and accessible people, ljut Bismarck is an amazing man.” 

An amazing man, indeed ! But yet one more to be 
dreaded and admired than loved ; as, indeed, we are told 
by one who knows him well,* that “ among the great 
personages who approach him — privy coun- ..Asoutair 
cillors, ministers, ambassadors, princes even acoSeiuior 

1 ly 1 • L tt pedestal.” 

— ^there are many who tear him to an 

almost incredible (Jegree, and who literally tremble 
before him.’* Men are his servants, not his companions ; 
and woe to any of them who dares to cross or disobey 
his will. He acknowledges only one nominal master — 

* ** One of his own Countrymen,” before quofed. 
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the Emperor; he has only one object in life — the great- 
ness of his country., • To this end all his thoughts and 
actions are subordinated ; his feelings, his conscience, 
his health, his consideration for others — all are im- 
molated on the altar of his patriotism and his power. 
He has few bosom-friends, apart from the members of his 
own family ; and even these are not admitted into the 
inner circle of his political thoughts. Intensely jealous 
of his power and position, he has trained no one to be 
his successor ; and his greatness seems to gain from the 
smallness of those around him. His relations to those 
who helped him to found the Empire — to the Molfckes, 
the Manteuffels, the Boons, and others — have been 
compared to a range of lofty Alpine peaks illumined by 
the golden rays of the setting sun, but separated from 
the central “ monarch of mountains ’’ by sunless valleys 
of snow. What Emperor of Borne, what Autocrat of 
all the Bussias, ever exercised such absolute control over 
their subjects as the statesman who wields the one-man 
power in German politics, as well as in European diplo- 
macy ? And what representative of one-man power 
ever exercised his enormous influence so wisely and 
so well as the great phenomenal statesman who, 
in the graphic words of an English writer, has now 
become “a solitary Colossus with a continent for a 
pedestal ? ” ' 

Many are the offerings of admiration which have 
.been laid at 'the feet of this Colossus; 
the^tcSuhto ^^^om the piles of eulogy that surroiind; 
(.oioBsuB. pedestal we select the following wiea,tl]^ 
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of praise, which was woven by the hand of an English 

lady : — * 

» 

When we speak of the German of the present day, we have all 
of us, unconsciously, the grand modem prototype in our luiiids — the 
man of blood and iron, the Hammer-man, the Thunderer, the Bare- 
sark, the Bismarck — the great typical heroic figure, that will go 
down to future ages colossal, momentous, immortal. He, the 
greatest, comes home to the smallest, to men’s business and bosoms 
in a special manner; the likeness of him bangs in the humblest hut. 
'But for him, Hans and Michel bad not laid down their lives in French 
mire and clay ; but for him, food w^ere not so dear, nor widows so 
many, nor wives so few ; but for him, tax(;s had not been so rigorous, 
nor money so scarce. Yet he is the idol of the populace — of that 
]>opulace which ere while stoned, lampoomid, caricatured, and reviled 
him ; of that populace that was nothing more than mud-seas at his 
feet on the vast field of the Fatherland. 

“ Now he reigns supreme ; the contempt he once showed for 
them is become the enemy’s portion ; the people are grown his willing 
instruments. He has known how to read the signs of the times, to 
seize the chances of the mounuit, to wield and to weld ; to mould th({ 
old order of things into a new order ; to roofc out .the republican 
rabies ; to crush down the lladical spirit ; to grasp the national 
mind ; to hold the nation’s heart ; to venture, to succeed, to dare, 
and to do. The national vanity, the popular pride, have been 
flattered by his miraculous successes ; surely a grateful people will 
foster their hero. Their good old Emj)eror is well enough, but even 
he had not been but for Bismarck. He, gallant old genthunan, has 
scruples, hesitations, tendernesses of conscience, regrets ; is not 
much other than any private man — him we do not specially 
care to go out and greet. As for princes, clothed in soft raiment, 
dwelling in kings’ palaces, their name is legion ; but this man, der 
Emzige^ thd only One, ftnique ; his like not again to be seen this 
side of eternity ; a prophet, and more ihan a prophet — him we will 
worship, before him we will fall down. A gigantic mass of all that 

♦ The authoress of Prince Bismarck ; Friend or Foe P ” as well as of 

* German Home Life,” from the chapter of which, dealing with German 

* Men,’^ this extract has been taken. 

k k 
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makes Manlioocl, he carries a high look with him ; fire and reality, 
as well as blood and iron, are in that great figure and big brain. He 
speaks, and it is as though the king of beasts sent his leonine roar 
before him through the forests of which he is lord. That orator, erst 
so eloquent, seems now but froth and fribble. The attempted epi- 
gram of the penultimate patriot dwindles into mere spite. Prudence 
becomes pedantry ; warning, the mumblings of blind senile leaders 
of the blind ; threat, the mere futile squeak of peevish incompetence. 
The little sneers have struck too low, they fall unlieeded at his feet ; 
he will not stoop td notice them ; let them lie : but from his height, 
god-like, dsemonic, he will pour forth his lava-stream of scathing 
eloquence, which, by mere attraction of gravitation, reaches its des- 
tination in the infinite flats beneath him. This stinging tongue, this 
arrogant intellect, this ruthless will, tliis keen daring and restless 
ambition, what are they but the outcome of the ages^ In him you 
set; the typical German ; the r/w^/Te-man, the war-man ; the gar-msm 
— the whole man; nay, rather a demi-god unfathomable, terrible. 
There is, in all modern history, no figure like this figure, no mind^ 
like this mind, unhjss it be the brief apparition of a Mirabeau on a 
background of unaccomplished destiny. A man for men to fear, for 
women to love ; for, beside that primeval Titanic force, there dwells 
another man in him in strange and striking contrast with the 
Briareus of the Tribune — a gentle, genial, human-hearted man; 
witty, winning ; loving the soft sound of women’s voices, the beauty 
of bright eyes, the prattle of children, the yellowing woods, the 
setting sun;” 

But we have now reached the line which separates 
characterisation from criticism, and this line it is neither 
our duty nor our intention to cross. It is 
not necessary for us here to characterise 
Bismarck as a statesman as well as a man, 
seeing that this portion of our task has been sufficiently 
performed in the chapters devoted to his political 
activity. But when his actions as a statesman command 
such admiration fsrom foreigners as is expressed in the 


How the 
Colossus was 
rewarded by 
the German 
people. 
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above extract, it can readily be fancied how the Grerman 
people t^iem selves think and feel towards the man but 
for whom they would lack all that now makes them the 
first nation on the Continent of Europe. Not that Bis- 
marck has no foes and detractors among his own 
countrymen — his sleepless nights, his bilious attacks, 
and his fits of jaundice, prove the contrary of that. But 
the vast bulk of his countrymen regard him with some- 
thing very much akin to feelings of prostrate admiration, 
and the fervency of their hero-worship is the principal 
source of his power over them. Grratitude can take no 
higher form, surely, than the complete subordination of 
will and Judgment to its object. The Grerman people, 
&,? a whole, have evinced their thankfulness towards 
their Chancellor, their Mnsit/e, their Unique One, by 
freely surrendering the exercise of their discretion in 
fields of action wherein their Unifier has come to be 
regarded as simply infallible; and, after such a proof 
of their feeling, all other forms of manifesting it must 
seem feeble. 

Yet their gratitude has not stopped here. For they 
have loaded him with riches ; they have erected several 
statues to him while still alive ; * they have given his 
name to a hundred different objects, including steam- 
engines, ironclads. Archipelagoes in the South Sea, and 
even cities in the Far West whither the tide of their 
emigration deeply flows ; t and, to crown all, when his 

^ At Kissingen, Cologne, Magdebnrg, at the Donnersberg in the 
Palatinate, and on one of the Harz mountains. 

f In 1883 the territory of Dakota, in the United States, received a new 
capital in the City of Bismarck, instead of Yankton, which has hitherto 

& jk 2 
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seventieth birthday, with all its triumphs of colonial 
policy, came round (1st April, 1885), they presented him 
with the munificent sum of 2,750,049 marks, or about 
£137,502, which had been contributed in small sums 
within the Fatherland, as well as by its wandering sons 
all over the world. With the greater part of this sum 
the Testimonial Committee redeemed that portion of the 
old ancestral property of Schonhauscn, in the Mark of 
Brandenburg, which the Chancellor’s father had been 
forced to part with. The Chancellor, said the Duke of 
Ratibor most happily, had restored Alsace-Lorraine to 
the German nation, and it was now meet and fitting 
that the German nation should evince its gi’atitude by 
restoring to its Chancellor the alienated portion of hil 
own family estate.* 

been tlie chief town. Bismarck is on the Missouri, and is one of the im- 
portant railway stations of tlie Northern Pacific line, which crosses the 
Missouri at this point. Dakota has an area of about 230,000 square miles, 
being larger than Franco. It was first organised as a territory in 1861, 
the first wliite settlements having been established at Vermilion, Yankton, 
and Sioux Falls in tlie course of 1858-59. The census of June, 1880, gives 
162,000 as the population of the whole territory, including Indians. The 
city of Bismarck is a specimen of rapid Western development. 

* The residue (1 ,200,000 marks) of the sum collected was unselfishly 
devolved by the Chancellor to the endowment of what is called the “ Schon- 
hausen Foundation,” intended to assist German candidates for University 
chairs, who, on passing the State examination, may not be in receipt of 
salaries, students preparing for University chairs, and widows of University 
professors. Prince Bismarck is the present administrator of the institution, 
and at his death this office will devolve ujJon the member of his family 
inheriting the Schonliausen estate. The celebration of Bismarck’s seventieth 
birthday otherwise took the form of something like a national festival,, of 
which the chief feature was a grand torchlight procession of historically- 
costumed students and guilds at Berlin. Among the congratulations 
received by the Chancellor on his birthday were telegrams froni the 
Emperors of Eussia and Austria, the Kings of Saxony, Sweden, ^Eoumjania, 
' Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Siam, and of the Belgians, and the Sultan of 
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It was on this occasion that the Emperor, who had 
already exhausted all his ingenuity in devising means of 
evincing* his gratitude to his Chancellor — And how he 
who had lavished upon him all the copious cTermaii^ 
armoury of his decorations, made him a 
Count and a Prince, as well as dowered him with ex- 
pansive acres, and always loyally clung to him through 
evil and through good report — it was on this occasion, 
we say, that the aged Emperor, at the head of all the 
Princes of his House, repaired to the residence of his 
septuagenarian Chancellor, and, affectionately embracing 
him with tears in his eyes, begged him to accept a re- 
duced and finely-executed copy of Anton von Werner’s 
tColossal painting of the “ Proclamation of the Empire at 
Versailles,’’ which was accompanied with the following 
autograph missive : — 

“Berlin, A'pril 1, 1885. 

“ My dear Prince, — The German people having shown a warm 
desire to testify to you, on the occasion of your 70th birtliday, that 
the recollection of all you have done for the greatness of the leather- 
land lives in so many grateful hearts, I, too, feel strongly impelled 
to tell you how deeply gratified I am that such a feeling of thankful- 
ness and veneration for you moves the nation. 1 am rejoiced at 
this, for you have most richly earned this recognition, and my heart 
. is warmed at seeing such sentiments inaiiitested in so great a measure, 
for it dignifies the nation in the present, and strengthens our hopes 
of its future, when it shows appreciation of the true and the great, 
and when it celebrates ai^ honours its most meritorious men, 

“ To me, and to my House, it is an especial pleasure to take part 
in such a festival ; and, by the accompanying picture, we wish to 

Zanzibar. Altogether Prince Bismarck received on his birthday 2,100 
letters* of congratulation, and over 3,500 telegrams, the latter containing a 
total of %bout 100,000 words, from all parts of the world. 
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convey to you with what feelings of grateful recollection we do this, 
seeing that it calls to mind one of the greatest moments in the 
history of the. House of Hohenzollem — one which caji never be 
thought of without at the same time recalling your merits. 

“You, my dear Prince, know how I sh^4ll always be animated to- 
wards you with feelings of the fullest conticlence, of the most sincere 
affection, and of the warmest gratitude. But, in saying this, I tell 
you nothing which I have not often enough already repeated to you, 
and methinks that this painting will enable your latest descendants 
to realise that your Kaiser and King, as well as his House, were well 
conscious of what they had to thank you for. 

“ With these sentiments and feelings, which will last beyond the 
grave, I end these lines. 

“ Your grateful, faithful, and devoted Kaiser and King, 

“Wilhelm.” 
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Treaty concluded at Vienna on the ZOth October, 1864, between Austria 
(Emperor Francis Joseph I.) an</ P russia (King William I.) 
on the one side, and Denmark (King Christian IX.) art the 
other. 

Article 1. — Peace and friendship sliall exist from this time forth 
between their Majesties the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Austria, 
and the King of Denmark, and between their heirs and successors, 
their States and subjects. 

Article 2. — All stipulations and agreements which existed 
between the contracting Powers before the war shall again come into 
force, in so far as they have not become annulled or modified by the 
sense of the present Treaty. 

. Article 3. — His Majesty the King of Denmark gives up all 
rights in the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenbu rg, in favour 
of their Majesties the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria, 
and binds himself to acknowledge any arrangements relative to these 
Duchies which their aforenamed Majesties may make. 

Articles 4 to 23 refer to the details of cession, delimitation, debt 
of the Duchies, political status of the ceded population, &c., all of 
which may be omitted here as not bearing on our central line of 
historical narrative. 


APPENDIX B. 

CONVENTION OF GASTEIN. 

Article 1. — The common right obtained by the high con- 
tracting parties by Art. 3 of the Treaty of Vienna of the 30th of 
October, 1864, is transferred, as respects the Duchy of Holstein, to 
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his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and as respects the Duchy of 
Schleswig, to his Majesty the King of Prussia, without prejudice to 
the continuation of these rights of both Powei s to the whc4e of both 
Duchies. 

Article 2. — The high contmcting parties will propose in the? 
Diet the establishment of a German fleet, and appoint the port of 
Kiel as the Feder al harbour. Until the putting in execution of the 
consequent Dietal decree, this poi*t to be made use of by the ships 
of war* of lK)th Powers, the commandership and ixrlice of the port to 
be exercised by Prussia. At Friederichsoi’t, opposite the entrance, 
Prussia is authorised to erect the necessary defensive works, as well 
as to construct such marine establishments on the Holstein shore as 
are requisite for a port of war. These fortifications and establish- 
ments are to be likewise under Prussian command, and the Pi’ussian 
marines and sailors required for garrisoning and protection thereof 
may be quartered in Kiel and the vicinity. 

Article 3. — The high contracting parties will propose at 
Frankfort, to establish Ilendsburg as a Federal fortress. Until the ^ 
Diet has regulated the mode of garrisoning this fortress, the garrison 
is to be composed of Imperial Austrian and Royal Prussian troops, 
with the command alternating yearly, on the 1st of July. 

Article 4. — Until the carrying out of the f)artition stipulated 
by Ar-t. 1 of thi.s Convention, the Prussian Government shall have 
possession of two military roads through Holstein ; the one from 
Liibeck to Kiel, tJie other from Hamburg to Rendsburg. Special 
regulations as to the places of halt are to be made as soon as possible 
by a separate convention, as well as for the transporting and pro- 
viding for the troops : until this is done, the existing regulations 
for the Prussian march-routes through Hanover to be in force. 

Artkjle 5. — The Prussian Government has the privilege of 
using a telegmphic wire for communication between Kiel and Rends- 
burg, and the right for its Post-office carriages, with its own 
employes, to circulate on both railway lines throughout the Duchy 
of Holstein. 

Inasmuch as the construction of a direct railroad from Liibeck 
to Kiel across the boundary of Schleswig is not yet assured, the con- 
cession for the same sliall be gi’anted on the usual conditions if 
requisition is made by Prussia — so far as regards Holstein lerritotiy 
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— without any demand of sovereign rights, as respects the railroad, 
on the part of Prussia. 

Artici^e 6. — The high contracting parties hold the common 
intent, that the Duchies shall accede to the German Customs Union. 
Each Duchy, until further arrangement, maintains the system of 
customs hitherto subsisting, with equal partition of revenue, until 
union with the Zollverein. In case it seems expedient to the Royal 
Prussian Government to open negotiations for the accession of the 
Duchies to the Zollverein, ])ending the duration of the separation 
which has been agreed upon by Art. 1 of the present Treaty, his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria is ready to name a plenipotentiary 
to take part in such negotiation. 

Article 7. — Pruvssia has the riglit of directing through 
Holstein territory the intended North Sea Canal, which is to be 
built after the ]>lans of the technical surveys instituted by the Royal 
Governrhent ; that is to say, Prussia has the right of prescribing the 
direction and the dimensions of the Canal, to ficquire — by way 6f 
expropriation and for paynnmt of its value — the land required for 
the construction, to direct the building, to have the supervision and 
maintenance of the Canal, and to exercise the faculty of enacting all 
regulatory ordonnances. 

No transit duties or imposts on ves.sel or cargo, beyond thos(^ 
similar normal ship-tolls for use of the Canal which Prussia will 
establish for the vessels of all nations, are to be exacted upon the 
whole extent of the Canal. 

Aktfcle 8. — This Convention makes no change in the stipula- 
tions of the Vienna Treaty of 30th of October, 1864, as to the 
financial services to be respectively at the charge of the Duchies of 
Denmark, and of Austria and Prussia ; but the Duchy of Lauenburg 
^hall be freed from all contribution to war costs. The repartition of 
these costs betv^een tlie Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig shall be? 
made in proportion to the population. 

Article 9. — His Majesty the Emperor of Austria gives over 
to his Majesty the King of Prussia the rights accruing to him, by the 
oft-cited Treaty of Vienna, to the Duchy of Lauenburg, in exchange 
for which cession the Royal Prussian Government binds itself to 
pay the Imperial Austrian Government the sum of two millions 
live hundred thousand ' Danish rixthalers, payable in Berlin in 
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Prussian specie, within four weeks after ratification of the present 
Timty by their Majesties the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia. 

Article 10. — The execution of the hereinbef ore-agreed-upon 
partition of the joint sovereignty shall follow as speedily as possible 
upon the ratification of this Convention by their Majesties the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, and at latest be carried 
out by the 15th of September. 

The hitherto subsisting common commandership-in-chief shall 
be dissolved at latest on the 15th of September, after termination of 
the evacuation of Schleswig by the Austrian and of Holstein by the 
Prussian troops. 

Signed at Gastein, the 14th of August, 1865, 

(Signed) C. Blome, M.P. 

(Signed) V. Bismarck, M.P. 


APPENDIX a 

TEEATY OF PRAGUE. 

In the name of the Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia and His Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, animated by a desire of restoring the blessings of peace 
to their dominions, have resolved to convert the Preliminaries signed 
at Nikolsburg on the 26th of July, 1866, into a definitive Treaty of 
Peace. 

To this end their Majesties have appointed their plenipotentiaries 
as follows : — 

His Majesty the King of Prussia : — 

His Kamnierherr, Efiective Privy Councillor and Plenipoten- 
tiary, Charles Baron von Werther, Grand Cross of the Royal 
Prussian Order of the Red Eagle with Oak-leaves, and df the 
Imperial .Austrian Order of Leopold; and. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria : — 

His Effective Privy Councillor and Kammerherr, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, Adolph Marie Baron von Brenn^ 
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Tilsach, of the Imperial Austrian Order of Leopold, and Knight of 
the Royal Prussian Order of the Red Eagle, First Class, &c. 

Who have met in Conference at Prague, and having exchanged 
their powers, drawn up in good and proper form, have agreed to the 
following Articles : — 

Article 1. — For the future there shall he lasting peace and 
friendship between His Majesty the King of Prussia and His 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, as well as between their heirs and 
descendants, their States and subjects. 

Article 2. — That the 0th Article of the Preliminaries of Peace 
signed at Nikolsburg on the 20th of July of this year may be carried 
out ; and inasmuch as His Majesty the Emperor of the French, by 
his authorised emissary to His Majesty the King of Prussia, officially 
declared at Nikolsburg on the 29th of the same month of July, qu^en 
ce qui comerne h Gouvernemmt de VEmpereur la Vhdse eat acqtdse d 
ritalie pour hii Ure remise d la paix, His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria on his part conforms to this declaration, and gives his 
consent to the union of the Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom with the 
Kingdom of Italy, without imposing any other condition than the 
liquidation of those debts which have been acknowledged charges 
on the territories now resigned, in conformity with the Treaty of 
Zurich. 

Article 3. — The prisoners of war shall be at once released on 
both sides. 

Article 4. — His Majesty the Emperor of Austria recognises 
the dissolution of the late German Bund, and gives Ids consent to a 
new formation of Germany, in which the Imperial State of Austria 
shall take no part. Moreover, His Majesty promises to recograse 
the closer Federal relations which His Majesty the King of Prussia 
is about to establish north of the line of the Main, and also agrees 
that the German States to the south of this line shall form a Union, 
the national connection of which with the Northern Confederacy is 
reserved for a more defined agreement between both parties, and 
which is to maintain an international independent existence. 

Article 5. — His Majesty the Emperor of Austria transfers to 
His Majesty the King of Prussia all the rights he acquired under 
the Peace of Vienna on the 30th of October, 1864, to the Duchies of 
Holstein and Schleswig, with the understanding that the people of 
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the northern district of Schleswig, if, by free vote they express a 
wish to be united to Denmark, shall be ceded to Denmark accord- 
ingly. 

Article 6. — At the desire of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, His Majesty the King of Prussia declares himself willing, 
on the approacliing changes in Germany, to allow the tert'itoiy of 
the Kingdom of Saxony to remain within its present limits, reserving 
to himself the right of settling in a separate Treaty of Peace with 
the King of Saxony the share to be contributed by Saxony towards 
the expenses of the war, and the position henceforth to be held by 
the Kingdom of Saxony within the North German Confederation. 
On the other hand, His Majesty the Emperor of Austria promises to 
recognise the changes about to be made in North Germany by His 
Majesty the King of Prussia, territorial changes included. 

Article 7. - In order to settle the property of the late Bund a 
Commission shall meet at Frankfort-on-the-Main within, at most, 
six weeks after the ratification of the present Treaty, at which all 
formal claims and demands upon the German Bund are to be made, 
and to be liquidated within six months. Prussia and Austria will 
be represented in tliis Commission, and all the States belonging to 
the late Bund are allowed the same pnvilege. 

Article 8. — Austria is at lilierty to take from the forts of the 
late Bund all that belongs to the Empire, and from the movable 
property of the Bund the proportionate share of Austria, or other- 
wise to dispose thereof. This provision extends to all the movable 
property of the Bund. 

Article 9. — The civil oflicm s, servants, and pensioners of the 
Bund will receive the pensions already accorded in dqe proportion, 
but the Royal Prussian Government undertakes to manage the 
pensions and allowances hitherto paid from the Treasury of the 
Bund to the officera of the late Schleswig-Holstein army and their 
families. 

Article 10. — The allowance of the pensions granted by the 
Imperial Austrian Government in Holstein is agreed upon. The 
sum of 449,500 dollars Danish in 4 per cent. Danish bonds now 
lodged in the hands of the Imperial Austrian Government, and be- 
longing to the Holstein Treasury, will be repaid immediately after 
the ratification of this Treaty. No adherent of the Duchies lot 
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Holstein and Schleswig, and no sulyect of their Majesties the King 
of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria, is to be prosecuted, troubled, 
or in anjp way molested in his person or his property on account of 
his political position during recent events and the recent war. 

Article 11. — In /)rder to defray a })ortion of the expenses 
incurred by Prussia on account of the war, His Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria promises to pay to His Majesty the King of Prussia the 
sum of 40,000,000 Prussian dollars. From tliis sum, howevtjr, the 
amount of the costs of war which, by virtue of the 12th Article of 
the before-mentioned Treaty of Vienna of the 30th of October, 18G4, 
His Majesty the Emperor claims from tlje Duclues of Schleswig and 
Holstein, and which ar(^ valued at 15,000,000 Prussian dollars, 
together with 5,000,000 Prussian dollars as an equivalent for the 
free maintenance of the Prussian army in the Austrian States which 
it occupied till the conclusion of the peace, is to be deducted, so that 
only 20,000,000 Prussian dollars remain to be paid. Of this sum 
half is to be paid on the exchange of the ratifications of this Treaty, 
the other half three weeks afterwards. 

Article 12. — The evacuation of the Austrian territories now 
occupied by the Royal Prussian troops will be com|>leted witliin 
three weeks after the exchange of the ratifications of the Treaty. 
From the day of such exchange the Prussian General Governments 
will confine their operations to purely military matters. The details 
with respect to the manner in which tliis evacuation is to be eflected 
are settled in a separate protocol, which forms an appendix to this 
Treaty. 

Article 13. — All treaties and agreements made by the high 
contracting parties before the war are hereby revived in full force, so 
far as they are not invalidated by the dissolution of the German 
Bund. More especially the General Convention between the States 
of the German Confederation on the 10th of February, 1831, to- 
gether with more recent resolutions thereto appertaining, will remain 
in full force as betwe^ Prussia and Austria. The Imperial Austrian 
Goyernment declares, however, that the Coinage Treaty of the 24tli 
of February, 1857, is deprived of its chief value for Austria by the 
dissolution of the German Bund, and the Royal Prussian Govern- 
ment declares itself ready to join with Austria and the other in- 
terested parties in the negotiations that may arise on the abolition of 
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this Treaty. The high contracting parties likewise agree that as 
soon as possible they will enter into negotiations for a revision of ' 
the Commercial Treaty of the 11th of April, 1865, with a view to a 
further alleviation of burdens on both sides. In the meanwhile, the 
said Treaty is restored to its full force, with ^his provision, that both 
the high contracting parties reserve to themselves the right to cancel 
it after six months^ notice. 

Ahticle 14.^ — The ratifications of the present Treaty shall be 
exchanged at Prague within a week, or, if possible, within a shorter 
period. 

In witness whereof, &c. 

WERTHER. 

BRENNER. 


Prague, August 23rd, 1866. 


APPENDIX D. 

Traite de paix entre VEmjnre allemand et la France, 

Du 10 Mai 1871. 

Le Prince Othon de Bismarck-Schoenhausen, Cliahcelier de TEmpire 
germanique, 

le Comte Harry d’Arnim, Envoye extraordinaire et Ministre 
pl6nipotentiaire de S, M. rEmpereur d’Allemagne pr^s du St. Si6ge, 
stipulant au nom de S. M. lEmpereur d' Allemagne, 
d’un c6te, 
de Tautre 

M. Jules Favre, Ministre des afiaires 6trang6res de la R^publique 
fran 9 aise, 

M. Augustin Thomas Joseph Pouyer-QUertier, Ministre des 
finances de la Republique f ran 9 aise, et 

M. Marc Thomas Eugene de Goulard, Membre de TAssembl^e 
nationale, 

stipulant au nom de la R6publique fran^aise, 

s’etant mis d^accord pour convertir en traits de paix d4finitif le trai^^ 
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de pr41iminaire de paix du 26 fevriei de Tann^^e couraute, modifi^ 
ainsi qu’il va T^tre par les dispositions qui suivent, 

ont arir^te : 

Article 1 .—La distance de la ville de Belfort a la ligne de fron- 
ti^re telle qu^elle a 6td d’abord proposed© lors des negociations de 
Versailles et telle qu’elle se trotive marquee sur la carte annex^e k 
rinstrument ratifie du traitd des prelimiuaires du 26 fevrier, est 
consid^r^e comme indiquant la mesure du rayon qui, en vertu de la 
clause y relative du premier Article des pveliniinaires, doit rester ^ la 
France avec la ville et les fortifications de Belfort. 

Le Gouvernement allemand est dispose k elargir ce rayon de 
manidre qu’il compreime les cantons de Belfort, de Delle et de 
Giromagny, ainsi que la partie occidentale du canton de Fontaine il 
Touest d’une ligne k tracer du point oii le canal du Rhin au llh6ne 
sort du canton de Delle au sud de Montreux-Cli^teau jus<p’ k la limite 
nord du canton entre Bourg et Felon oil cette ligne joindrait la limite 
est du canton de Giromagny. 

Le Gouvernement allemand, toutefois, ne eddera les territoires 
susindiquds qu’ii la condition quo la R^publique fran(^*aise, de son 
cOtd, consentira ^ une rectification de fronti6re le long des limites 
occidentales des cantons de Cattenom et de Tliion ville qui laisseront 
k rAllemagne le terrain k Test d’une ligne partant de la fronti^Te du 
Luxembourg entre Hussigny et Redingen, laissant il la France les 
villages de Thil et de Villerupt, se prolongeant entre Erron ville et 
Auinetz, entre Beuvillers et Boulange, entre Trieux et Lommeringen, 
et joignant Tancieiine ligne de frontidre entre Avril et Moyeuvre. 

La Commission internationale dont il est question dans Tart, 1 
des prdliminaires, so rendra sur le terrain immddiatement apres 
Techange des ratifications du present traits pour extjcuter les travaux 
qui lui incombent et pour faire le tracd de la nouvelle fronti^re 
conformdment aux dispositions prdeddentes. 

Article 2. — Les sujets fran 9 ais originaires des territoires c5des 
domicili^s actuellement ^ur ce territoire qui entendront conserver la 
nationality frangaise, jouiroiit jusqu^au premier octobre 1872 et 
moyennant une declaration pr^alable, faite k Fautorito competente, 
de la faculty de transporter leur domicile en France et de s’y fixer, 
sans que ce droit puisse ytre alterd par les lois sur le service niilitaire, 
auquel cas la quality de citoyen fran 9 ais leur sera maiiitenue. Ils 
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seront libros de conserver leurs immeublcs situds sur le territoire 
r^uni It rAllemagne. 

Aucun habitant des territoires cddds ne pourra ^tre^,poursuivi, 
inquiet^ on recherchd dans sa persoiine on dans ses biens k raison de 
SOS actes politiqiies ou inilitaires pendant la j^erre. 

Article 3. — Le Gouverneraent fran 9 ais reniettra an Gouverne- 
ment alleraand les archives, documents et registres concernant 
J ’administration civile, militaire et ju<liciaire des territoires c^dds. 
Si quelques-uns de cos titros avaient ete deplacds, ils seront restituds 
par le Gouvemement fran 9 ais sur la demande du Gouvernenieiit 
allemande. 

Article 4. — Le Gouvemement fran 9 ais reniettra au Gouv^rne- 
ment de rEmpire d’AHemagne dans le terme de six mois k dater de 
Techange des ratifications de ce trait(5 : . 

1® le montant d(^s sommes ddposees par les ddpartements, les 
communes et les dtablissements publics des territoires ct^d^s ; 

2^ le montant des primes d’enrOlement ^ et de remplacement 
appartenant aux inilitaires et marins originaires des terri- 
toires ct^dt^s qui auront opt^ pour la nationality allemande ; 

3^ le montant des cautionnements des comptables de I’Etat ; 

4° le montant des sommes versees pour consignations judiciairos 
par suite de rnesures prises par les autoritys administratives 
ou judiciairos dans les territoires cydes. 

Article 5. — Les deux nations jouiront d'un traitement dgal en 
ce qui concerne la navigation sur la Moselle, le canal du Rhin k la 
Marne, le canal du Rh6ne au Rhin, le canal de la Sarre et les eaux 
navigables communiquant avec ces voies de navigation. Le droit de 
fiottage sera maintenu. 

Article 6. — Les Hautes Parties contractantes, ytant d’avis que 
les circonscriptions diocesaines des territoires cydya k TEmpire alle- 
mand doivent coincider avec la noiivelle fronti^re deterniinye par 
Tarticle ci-dessus, se concerteront apr^s la ratification du prysent 
traity, sans retard, sur les mesures k pifendre en commun a cet 
effet. 

Les communautys appartenant, soit k Pyglise ryformye, sbit k la 
confession d’Augsbourg, ytablies sur les territoires cydds par la France, 
cesseront de relever de Tautority ecciysiastique fran 9 ais. 

Les communautys de Tyglise de la confession d’Augsbourg ytablies 
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dans les territoires fran^ais cesseront de relever du consistoire 
supdrieur et du directeur si^geant k Stras^bourg. 

Les coqjiinunautds israc^lites des territoires sitiies a Test de la iiou- 
velle fronti^re cesseront de ddpendre du consistoire central israelite 
sidgeant a Paris. 

Article 7. — Le payement de cinq cent millions aura lieu dans 
les trente jours qui suivront le refcablissement de I’autoritd du Gou- 
verneinent fran^ais dans la ville de Paris. Un milliard sera paye 
dans le courant de Tannde et un de mi-milliard au mai mil hiiit 
cent soixante-douze. Les trois derniers milliards resteront payables 
au 2 mai:*s mil huit cent soixante-qviatorze, ainsi qu’il a dte stipuld 
par le traitd de paix prdliminaire. A partir du 2 mars de I’annee 
courante, les intdrdts de ces trois milliards de francs seront payds 
chaque annde, le 3 mars, k raison de cinq pour cent par an. 

Toute somme payee en avance sur les trois derniers milliards 
cessera de porter des intdrdts k partir du jour du payement effectue. 

Tous les payements ne pourronl 'etre faits que dans les principales 
• villes de commerce de TAllemagne et seront effectues en mdtal, or 
ou argent, en billets de la banque d’Aiigleterre, billets de la banque 
de Prusse, billets de la banque royale des Pays-Bas, billets de la 
banque nationale* de Belguiue, ch billets a ordre ou en lebtres de 
change ndgociables de premier ordre valeur comptant. 

Le Gouvernement allemand ayant fixe en France la valeur du 
thaler prussien k trois francs soixante-quinze centimes, le Gouverne- 
ment fran 9 ais accepte la conversion des monnaies des deux pays au 
taux ci-dessus indiqud. 

Le Gouvernement fran^ais informera le Gouvernement allemand, 
trois mois d’avance, de tout payement qu’il compte faire aux caisses 
de I’Empire allemand. 

Aprds le payement du premier demi-inilliard et la ratification du 
traitiS de paix dt^tinitif, les d(jpartements de la Somme, de la Seine- 
Inferieure et de I’Eure seront dvacu^s en tant qu’ils se trouveront 
encore occupds par les *troupes allemandes. L’^vacuation des de- 
•partements de TOise, de Seine-et-Olse, de Seine-et-Marne et de la 
Seine, ainsi que celle des forts de Paris, aura lieu aussitot que le 
Gouvernement allemand jugera le retablissement de Tordre, tant en 
France que dans Paris, sutfisant jK)ur assurer I’execution des engage- 
ments contractds par la France. 
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Dans tons les cas, cette Evacuation aura lieu lors du payement du 
troisiEme demi-milliard. 

Les troupes allemaiides, dans I’intEret de leur sEcurit^i^, auront la 
disposition de la zone neutre situEe entre la ligne de dEmarcation 
alleniande et Tenceinte de Paris sur la rive droite de la Seine. 

Les stipulations du traitE du 26 fEvrier relatives a Toccupation 
des territoires fran^ais aprEs le payement de deux milliards resteront 
en vigueur. Aucun(3 des dEductions quo le Gouvemement fran^ais 
serait en droit de faire ne poiirra etre exercEe sur le payement des 
cinq cents premiers millions. 

Article 8. — l-es troupes allemandes continueront k s’abstenir des 
rEquisitions en nature et en argent dans les teiritoires occupEs ; 
cette obligation de lour i)ai’t Etant corrElative aux. obligations con» 
tractEes pour leur entretien par le Gouvemement fran^ais, — dans le 
cas ou malgre des rEclainations rEitErEes du Gouvemement allemand 
le Gouvemement fran 9 ais serait en retard d’exEcuter lesdites obliga- 
tions, les troupes allemandes auront le droit de se procurer ce qui 
sera nEcessaire k lours besoins en hjvant des imp6ts et des requisitions^^ 
dans les dEparteraents occupEs et meme en dehoi's de ceux-ci, si leurs 
ressources n’Etaient pas sutfisantes. 

Relativement ralimentation des troupes allemandes, le rEgime 
actuellement en vigueur sera maintenu jusqu’k I’Evacuation des forts 
de Paris. 

En vertu de la Convention de Ferrieres du 11 mars 1871, les 
rEductions indiquEes par cette convention seront mises k execution 
aprEs I’Evacuation des forts, 

DEs que Teffectif de TarmEe allemande sera rEdiiit au-dessous 
du chiffre de cinq cent mille homraes, il sera tenu compte des 
rEductions opErEes au dessous de ce chiftre pour Etablir une diminu- 
tion proportionnelle dans le prix d’entretien des troupes payE par le 
Gouvemement fran^ais. 

Article 9. — Le traitement exceptionnel accordE maintenant aux 
produits de Tindustrie des territoires cEtbiS pour rimportation en 
France sera maintenu pour un espace de temps de six mois, depuis de 
P** mars,, dans les conditions faites avec les dElEguEs de T Alsace. 

Article 10. — Le Gouvemement allemand continuera k faire 
rentrer les prisonniers de guerre en s'entendant avec le Gouverne- 
inent fran 9 ais. Le Gouvemement fran 9 ais renverra dans leurs fojners 
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ceux de ces prisomiiers qui sont lib^rales. Quant h, ceux qui n’ont 
})as aohev^ leur temps de service, ils se retireront dcnri^re la Loire. 
II est ent^ndu que Tarm^e de Paris efc de Versailles, apres le 
r^tablissement de Taiitorite du Gonvernemeiit fran9ais k Paris et 
jusqu’tl rdvacuation des forts par l(;s trouper allemaudes, ii’excedera 
pas quatre-vingt mille liomnies. 

Jusqu’^ cette (Evacuation, le Gouvermiiiient fram^ais nc5 pourra 
faire aucune concentration de troupes sur la rive droite de la Loir(% 
mais il pourvoira aux garni sons regal ieres do villes placees dans c(jtte 
zone, suivaiit les ndcessit(Es du inaintien tie Tordre et de la paix 
publique. 

Au fur et mesiire que s’optlnn’a I’evacuation, les chefs de corps 
conviendroiit ensemble d’une zom* neutro entro les arrnoes des deux 
nations. 

Vingt mille prisomiiers seront diriges sans d(Elai sur Lyon, k la 
condition quails seront expdditEs iram^diatement en Alg(Eri(3 apres leur 
organisation pour etre employes dans cette colonic. 

• Ahticle 11 . — Les traitds de commerce avec les difitErents Etats 
de rAllemagne ay ant (Et(E annulus par la guerre, le Gouverneinent 
alleinand etle Gonvornemenb fran^ais prendront pour base de leurs 
relations commerciales le rcEgirne du traitement rtEciproque sur hi 
pied de la nation la plus favoris^e. 

Sont compris dans cette rdgle les droits (rentnEo et do soj-tici, 1 j 
transit, les formalitds douani^res, radrnission et le traitement des 
sujets des deux rjation-s airiei que do leurs agents. 

Toutefois, seront exceptcEes de la regie susdite les favciurs qu’une 
des parties colitractaute.s, par des traites de conmierce, a accor(ltE(^,s ou 
accordera k des Etats autres quo ceux qui suivent : rAngletorre, la 
Belgique, les Tays-Bas, la Suisse, rAutriche, la Russie. 

Les trait(Es de navigation, ainsi que la convention relative an 
service internationa] des cheinins de for dans ses rapports avec la 
douane et la convention pour la garantie r^ciproque de la propri(Eto 
des oeuvres d'esprit et d’art* seront remis en vigueur. 

N^anmoins, le Gouverneraent fran^ais se reserve la faculttE 
di^^tablir, sur les navires alleniands et leurs caigaisons, des droits de 
tonnage et de pavilion, sous la riEserve que ces droits ne soient i)a8 
plus ^lev(Es que ceux qui greveront les batiiiients et les cargaisons des 
siis-mentionndes. 

112 
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Article 12. — Tous les Allemands expuls^s conserveront la jouis- 
sance pleine et entiere de tons les biens quails ont acquis en France. 

Ceux des Allemands qui avaient obtenu Tautorisation^ exigde par 
les lois fran 9 aises pour fixer leur domicile en France sont r^int(igrds 
dans tons leurs droits et peuvent, en cons^q^uence, (^tablir de nouveau 
leur domicile sur le territoire fran^aia 

Le d^lai stipuld par les lois fran^aises pour obtenir naturalisation 
sera considdrd comme n’dtant pas interrompu pair Tt^tat de guerre pour 
les personnes qui profiteront de la faculty ci-dessus mentionn^e de 
revenir en France dans un dc^lai de six mois apres Techange des rati- 
fications de ce tmitc^., et il sera tenu compte du temps dcoul<^ entre 
leur expulsion et leur re tour sur - le territoire fran^ais, comme s’ils 
n’avaient jamais cessd de rdsider en France. 

Les conditions ci-dessus seront applique^es en parfaite n^ciprocite 
aux sujets fran 9 ais r<^sidant ou ddsirant resider en Allemagne. 

Article 13. — Les batimonts ^allemands qui (Itaient condamn^s par 
les conseils de prise avant le 2 mars 1871 seront consid(^r(^s comme 
condamnds dc^finitivement. » 

Ceux qui n’auraient pas t^te condamnt^s k la date sus-indiqu(^e 
seront rendus avec la cargaison en tant qu’elle existe encore. Si la 
restitution des batiments et de la cargaison n’est plus possible, leur 
valenr, fix^e d’apres le prix de la vente, sera rend lie k leurs pro- 
jjrietaires. 

Article 14. — Chacune des deux parties continuera sur son ter- 
ritoire les travaux entrepris pour la canalisation de la Moselle. Les 
intdr^ts communs des parties s^parees des deux ddpartements de la 
Meui’tbe et de la Moselle seront liquid^s. 

Article 15. — Les Hautes Parties contractantes s^engagent 
rnutuellement k ^tendre aux sujets respectifs les mesures qu’elles 
))Ourront juger utiles d’adopter en faveur de ceux de leurs nationaux 
qui, par suite des dv6iements de la guerre, auraient mis dans 
rimpossibilit^ d’arriver en temps utile k la sauvegarde ou k la conser- 
vation de leurs droits. f» 

Article 16. — Les deux Gouvemements, allemand et fran 9 ais, 
s’engagent rdciproquement a faire respecter et entretenir les tombeaux 
des soldats ensevelis sur leurs territoires respectifs.' 

Article 17.—- Le r^glement des points accessoires siir lesquels un 
accorde doit ^tre ^tabli, en consequence de oe traits et duj traite^ 
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pr^liminaire, sera Tobjet de n^gociations ti|t<^rieures qui auront lieu k 
Francfbrt. 

Aeticlbi 18. — Les ratifications du present traite par Sa Majeste 
I’Emjxreur d’Allemagne 
d’un c6t4, 
et de Tautre 

par rAssembl(5e nationale et par le Chef du Pouvoir executif de la 
Republique fran 9 aise, seront tichangdes k Francfort dans le ddlai de 
dix jours ou })lus t6t si faire se peut. 

En foi de quoi les Pldnipotentiaires respectifs Tout signd et y ont 
apposd le cachet de leiirs armes. 

Fait k Francfort, le 10 inai 1871. 

V. Bismarck. (L. S.) Jules Favre. (L. S.) 

Arnim. (L. S.) ' Pouyer-Queutier. (L. S.) 

E. DE Goulard. (L. S.) 

AimOLES ADDITIONELS. 

Article 1. — § 1. D’ici k Tepoque tixee pour I’dchange des ratificfx- 
tions du prdsent traitd, le Gouvernement fran^ais usera de son droit de 
rachat de la concession donneo a la Oompagnie des chemins de fer de 
TEst. Le Gouvernement allemand sera subroge k tous les droits 
que le Gouvernement fran^ais aura acquis par le rachat des conces- 
sions en ce qui concerne les chemins de fer sitiies dans les territoires 
cddes, soit achevds, soit en construction. 

§ 2. Seront compris dans cette concession : 

1^ tous les terrains appartenant a ladite Oompagnie, quelle que 
soit leur destination, ainsi que : dtablissements de gares et 
de stations, hangars, ateliers et magasins, maisons de gaides 
de voie, etc. etc. ; . 

2^ tous. les immeubles qui en ddpendent, ainsi que : barridres, 
clotures, changements de voie, aiguilles, plaques tournantes, 
prises d’eaux, grues hydrauliques, machines fixes, etc. etc. ; 

3^^ tous les raatdriaux, combustibles et approvisionnenients de 
tout genre, mobiliers des gares, outillages des ateliers et des 
t gares, etc. etc. ; 

4"^ les sommes dues k la Oompagnie des chemins de fer de TEst 
k titre de subvention accorddes par des coiporations ou per- 
sonnes domicilides dans les territoires cddds. 
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§ 3. Sera exclu de cette cession le matc^riel roulant. Le Gouveme- 
ment allemand remettra la part du materiel roulant avec ses acces 
soires qui se trouverait en sa possession au Gouvernemenst fran 9 ais. 

4. Lo Gouvernenient fran^ais s^engage a liberer envers TEmpire 
allernand eiiti^rement les chemins de fe^ ct^dt^s aihsi que leurs d^- 
pendances de tous les dtoits que des tiers pourraient faire valoir, 
norriniernent des droits Jles obligatoires. 11 s'engage ^^galeraent k s(; 
substituer, le cas doheant, au Gouvernenient allemand, relativenient 
aux reclamations qni pourraient 5tre dlevees vis-k-vis du Gouverne- 
ment allemand par b^s creanciers des chemins de fer en question. 

§ 5. Le Gouvernenient fran^ais prendra h sa charge les reclama- 
tions que la Compignie des chemins de fer de TEst pourrait Clever 
\is-k-vis du Gouvernenient allemand ou de ses mandataires par rap- 
pDrt a I’exploitation (h'sdits chemins de fer et a I’usage des objets 
indiquds dans le jS 2 aiiisi que du match’iel roulant. 

Le Gouvernement allemand communiquera au Gouvernement 
fraiKjiais, k sa demande, tons les documents et toutes les indications 
cpii pouiTaient servir k constater les faits sur lesquels s’appuieront le? 
riiclamations susmentionn^^es. 

§ 6. Le Gouvernement allemand payera au Gouvernement fran- 
9 ais, pour la cession des droits de propridte indiques dans les 1 et 2 
et en litre d’^jqui valent pour Tengagement pris par le Gouvernement 
fraiumis dans le § 4, le somme de trois cent vingt-cinq millions 
(.325,000,000) de francs. 

On defalquera cette somme de rinderanitd de guerre stipulee dans 
Particle 7. Vu que la situation qui a servi de base k la convention 
conclue entre la Compagnie des chemins de fer de PEsi/ et la Societe 
Boyale Grand-Ducale des chemins de fer Guillaume-Luxembourg en 
date du 6 juin 1857 et du 21 janvier 1868, et celle conclue entre le 
Gouvernement du Gfand-Duch^ de Luxembourg et les Socit^tds des 
chemins de fer. Guillaume-Luxembourg et de PEst frangais en date 
du 5 d^cembre 1868 a ^t^ modifit^e essentiellement , de manikre 
qu’elles ne sont applicables k P^tat des choses cr^^ par les stipulations 
oontenues dans le § 1, le Gouvernement allemand se declare pr5t k 
se substituer aux droits et aux charges resultant de ces conventions 
pour la Compagnie des chemins de fer de PEst. 

Pour le cas oh le Gouvernement fran 9 ais serait subrogd, soit par 
le rachat de la c6nce$sion de la Gompagnie de I’Est, soit pajit une 
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entente special e, aux droits acquis par, cette socit^y en vortu des 
conventions sus-indiqut5es, il s’engage k coder gratuitement dans un 
d<$lai de si;^ semaines ces droits au Gouverneinent allemand. 

Pour le cas ou ladite subrogation ne s efFectuerait pas, le Gouverne- 
ment fran^ais n’accordera des concessions pour les lignes de cheiniii 
de fer appartenant k la Compagnie de I’Est et si tinges dans le terri- 
toire fraiK^’ais que sous la condition exprel^e quo le con cession nai re 
n’exploite point les lignes de chemin de fer sitiu^es dans le Grand- 
Ducht$ de Luxembourg. 

Article 2. — Le Gouvernement allemiind offre deux millions de 
francs pour les droits et les proprictes que possedc la Compagnie des 
chemins de fer de I’Est sur la partie de son reseau situeo sur le 
territoii'e Suisse, de la frontiere k Bale, si le Gouvernement fran^*ais 
lui fait tenir le consenternent dans le delai d’un mois. 

Article 3. — La cession de territoire aupres de Belfort, oflerte 
par le Gouvernement allernand dans I’article 1 du present traite en 
^change de la rectification de frontiere demandee k I’ouest de Thion- 
‘ ville, sera augment^e des territoires des villages suivants: liougti- 
mont, Leval, Petite-Fontaine, Romagny, Felon, La Chapelle-sous- 
Rougemont, Angeot, Vauthiermont, La Riviere, La Grange, Repi)e, 
Fontaine, Frais, Foussemagne, Cuneli^res, Moiitreux-Chateaux, 
Bretagne, Cbavannes-les-G rands, Cbavanatte, Suarce. 

La route de Giromagny k Remireniont passant au ballon d’Alsace 
restera k la France dans tout son parcours et servira de lirnite, en 
tant qu’elle est situee en dehors du canton de Giromagny. 

Fait ^ Franefort, le 10 mai 1871. 

V. Bismarck. Jules Favre. 

Aunim. Pouyek-Quertier. 

E. DE Goulard. 

Fait k Franefort s. M., 
le 10 mai 1871. 

Les soussignes, apr5s avoir entendu la lecture du traite de paix 
definitif, I’ont trouv^ conforme h ce qui a ete convenu entre eux. 

En vertu de quoi ils I’ont muni de leurs signatures. 

Les trois articles additionnels ont et6 sign6s separement. II est 
^ entendu qu’ils feront partie int^grale du traite de paix. 
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Le soiissign5 Chancelier de FEmpire allemand a ddclard qu’il se 
charge de commuuiquer le traitd aux Gouvemements de Baviere, 
de Wiirtemberg, et de Bade et d’obtenir leurs accessions, 

V. Bismarck. Jules Favre. 

Arnim. Pouyer-Quertier. 

E. DE Goulard. 


APPENDIX E. 

PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTION OF 31st JANUARY, 1850, 
WITH SUBSEQUENT ALTERATIONS. 

We, Frederick William, (fee., hereby proclaim and give to know 
that, whereas the Constitution of the Prussian State, promulgated 
by us on the 5th December, 1848, subject to revision in the ordi- 
nary course legislation, and recognised by both Chambers of 
our Kingdom, has been submitted to the prescribed revision ; we 
have finally established that Constitution in agreement with both 
Chambers. 

Now, therefore, we promulgate, as a fundamental law of the State, 
as follows : — 

Title I. 

Tonchmg tlie State Territory. 

Article 1. — All parts of the Monarchy in its present extent 
form the Prussian State Territory. 

Article 2. — The limits of this State Territory can only be 
altered by law. 

Title II. 

Touching the Rights of Pnvissians, 

Article 3. — The Constitution and the laws determine under 
what conditions the quality and civil rights of a Prussian may be 
acquired, exercised, and forfeited 

Article 4. — All Prussians are equal before the law. Class 
privileges there are none. Public offices, subject to the condiiions 
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imposed by law, are equally accessible to all who are competent to 
hold them. 

Abti^iile 5. — Personal freedom is guaranteed. The forms and 
conditions under which any limitation thereof, especnally a^’rest, is 
permissible, will be determined by law. 

Article 6 . — The domicile is inviolable. Intrusion and search 
therein, as well as the seizing of letters Jind papers, are only allowed 
in legally settled cases. 

Article 7. — No one may be deprived of his lawful judge. 
Exceptional tribunals and extraordinary commissions are inadmis- 
sible. 

Article 8. — Punishments can only be threatened or inflicted 
according to the law. 

Article 9.— Property is inviolable. It can only be taken or 
curtailed from reasons of public weal and expediency, and in return 
for statutory compensation which, in urgent cases at least, shall be 
fixed beforehand. 

Article 10. — Civil death and confiscation of property, as 
punishments, are not possible. 

Article 11. — Freedom of ernigi'ation can only be limited by the 
State, with reference to military service. Migration fees may not be 
levied. 

Article 12. — Freedom of religious confession, of meeting in 
religious societies (Art. 30 and 31), and of the common exercise of 
religion in private and public, is guaranteed. Tlie enjoyment of 
civil and political rights is independent of religious belief, yet the 
duties of a citizen or a subject may not be impaired by the exercise 
of religious liberty. 

Article 13. — Religious and clerical societies, which have no 
corporate rights, can only acquire those rights by special laws. 

Article 14. — The Christian religion is taken as the basis of 
those State institutions which are connected with the exercise of 
religion- — all religiout? liberty guaranteed by Art. 12 notwith- 
standing. 

Article 15 {abolished by one of the Falk Laws, \bthJune, 1875). 
—The Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, as well as every 
other religious society, regulate and administer their own affairs in 
an independent manner, and remain in possession and enjoyment of 
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the institutions, foundations, and moneys intended for their purposes 
of public worship, ('education, and charity. 

Article 1 6 (likeioise abrogated as above ), — Intercourse ^between 
religious societies and their superiors shall be unobstructed. The 
making public of Church ordinances is only subject to those restric- 
tions imposed on all other publications. 

Article 17. — A special law will be passed with respect to 
Church j)atronag(i, and to the conditions on which it may be abolished. 

Article 18 (abrogated as above ), — Abolished is the right of 
nominating, proposing, electing, and confirming, in the matter of 
appointments to ecclesiastical posts, in so far as it Ixdongs to the State, 
and is not based on patronage or special legal titles. 

Article 19. — Civil marriage will be introduced in accordance 
with a special law, which shall also regulate the keeping of a civil 
register. 

Article 20. — Science and its doctrines are fi*ee. 

Article 21. — The education of youth shall be sufficiently cared 
for by public schools. Parents and their substitutes may not leave 
their children or wards without that education prescribed for the 
public folk-schools. 

Article 22. — Every one shall be at liberty to give instruction, 
and establish institutions for doing so, provided he shall have given 
j)roof of his moral, scientific, and technical capacity to the State 
authorities concerned. 

Article 23. — All public and private institutions of an educa- 
tional kind are under the supervision of authorities appointed by the 
State. Public teachers have the rights and duties of State servants. 

Article 24. — In the establishment of public folk-schools, con- 
fessional differences shall receive the greatest possible consideration. 
Religious instruction in the folk-schools will be superintended by the 
religious societies concerned. Charge of the other (external) affairs 
of the folk-schools belongs to the Parish (Commune). With the 
statutory co-operation of the Commune, the State shall appoint 
teachers in the public folk-schools from the number of those qualified 
(for such posts). 

Article 25, — The means for establishing, maintaining, and en- 
larging the public folk-schools shall be provided by the Communes, 

* Wo cannot translate VoiJmchule better than by “ folk-school.’^ 
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which luay, however, be assisted hy the State in proven cases of 
parochial inability. The obligations of third persons --based on 
special Jegal titles — remain in forctj. The Btate, therefore, guarantees 
to teachers in folk-schools a steady inconie suitable to local circum- 
stances. In public folk- schools education shall be im})arted free of 
charge. 

AktIci.e 26. — A special law will regulate all matters of education. 

Article 27. — Every Prussian is entitled to expr(iss his opinion 
freely by word, writing, print, or ai-tistic representation. Censorship 
may not be introduced ; every other restriction on freedom of the 
Press will only be imposed by law. 

Autu3le 28. — Offences committed by word, . writing, print, or 
artistic representation will be punished in accordance with the 
general penal code. 

Article 29. — All Prussians are entitled to meet in closed rooms, 
peacc?fully and unarmed, without previous permission from the 
authorities. But this provision does not aj)ply to open-air meet- 
ings, wliich are subject to the law with respect to previous permission 
from the authorities. 

Article HO. — All Prussians have the right to assemble (in 
societies) for sucli pur[)Oses as do not contravene the penal laws. 
The law will regulate, with special regard to the preservation of 
public security, the exercise of tlie right guaranteed by this and 
the preceding article. 

Article 31. — The law shall determine the conditions on which 
corporate rights may be granted or refused. 

Article 32. — The right of petitioning belongs to all Prussians. 
Petitions under a oollectiv^e name are only permitted to authorities 
and corporations. 

Article 33.^ — The privacy of letters is inviolable. The necessary 
restrictions of tliis right, in cases of war and of criminal investi- 
gation, will be determined by law. 

Article 34. — AH Prussians are bound to bear arms. The extent 
and manner of this duty will be fixed by law. 

Article 35. — The army comprises all sections of the standing 
army and the Landwehr (territorial forces). In the event of war, 
the King can call out the Landsturm in accordance with the law. 

Article 36. — The armed force (of the nation) can only be em- 
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ployed for the suppression of internal troubles, and the execution of 
the laws, in the cases and manner specified by statute, and on the 
requisition of the civil authorities. In the latter respect# excep- 
tions will have to be determined by law. 

Article 37. — The military judiciary of the army is restricted 
to penal matters, and will be regulated by law. Provisions with 
regard to military discipline will remain the subject of special 
ordinances. 

Article 38. — Tlie armed force (of the nation) may not deliberate 
either when on or off duty ; nor may it otherwise assemble than 
M^hen commanded to do so. Assemblies and meetings of the Land- 
wehr for the purpose of discussing military institutions, commands 
and ordinances, are forbidden even when it is not called out. 

Article 39. — The provisions* of Arts. 5, 6, 29, 30, and 32 will 
pnly apply to the army in so far as they do not conflict with military 
laws and rules of discipline. 

Article 40. — The establishment of feudal tenures is forbidden. 
The Feudal Union still existing with respect to surviving fiefs shall 
be dissolved by law. 

Article 41. — The provisions of Art. 40 do not apply to Crown 
fiefs or to non-State fiefs. 

Article 42. — Abolished without compensation, in accordance 
with special laws passed, are : 

1. The exercise or transfer of judicial power connected with the 

possession of certain lands, together with the dues and 
exemptions accruing from this light ; 

2. The obligations arising from patriai'chal jurisdiction, vassalage, 

and former tax and trading institutions. 

And with these rights are also abolished the counter-services and 
burdens hitherto therewith connected. 


Title III. 

Touching the 

Article 43.— The person of the King is inviolable. 

Article 44.— The King’s Ministers are responsible. All Govern- 
ment acts (documentary) of the King require for their validity tlie 
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approval of a Minister, who thereby assumes responsibility for 
them.* 

Article 45. — Tlie King alone is invested with executive power. 

‘ He appoints and dismisses Ministers. He orders the promulgation 
of laws, ^iud issues the necessary ordinances for their execution. 
Article 46. — The King is Oommander-iu-Chief of the array. 
Article 47. — The King fills all posts in the army, as well as in 


* In coimection with this Article, the course of domestic and parliamentary 
politics drew forth the following Beclaratory Rescript from the Gorman 
Emperor and King of Prussia, in 1882 : — 

“ The right of the King to conduct the OovcTnmeiit and policy of Prussia 
according to his own discretion is limited by the Constitution (of January 31, 
1850), but not abolished. The Government acts (docunmntary) of the King 
require the counter-signature of a Minister, and, as was also the case before the 
Constitution was issued, have to he represented by the King’s Ministers ; but 
they nevertheless remain Government acts of the King, from whose! decisions 
they result, and who thereby constitutionally expresses liis will and pleasure. 
It is therefore not admissible, and loads to obscuration of, the constitutional rights 
of the King, when their (.!Xoroise is so spoken of as if they i^manated from the 
Ministers for the time hoi tig responsible for them, and not from the King him- 
self, The Constitution of Prussia is the expression of the monarchiofil tradition 
of this country, whose de\’clopiiient is based on the living and actual nslations of 
its Kings to the people. These relations, moreover, do not admit of Ixang trans- 
ferred to the Ministers api)ointed by the King, for they altuch to the ])or8on of 
the King. Their preservation, too, is a political necessity for Prussia. It is, 
therefore, my will that both in Prussia and in tho Legislative Podios of the realm 
(or Jieic/i), there may he no doubt loft as to iny own constitutional light and that 
of my successors to personally conduct the poli(;y of my (government ; and thut 
the theory shall always ho gainsaid that the [doctrine of tlio] inviolability of the 
person of the King, which has always existed in Prussia, and is enunciated by 
Article 43 of tho Constitution, or the necessity of a responsihh! countcT-signature 
of my Government acts, deprives them of the (diaracitcr of Royal and inde- 
pendent decisions. It is the duty of my Ministers to support my constitutional 
rights by protecting them from doubt and ohstniration, and 1 expect thcj same 
from all State servants (^Bemnten^ who have taken to mo the official oath. 1. am 
far from wishing to impair tho freedom of elections, hut in tho case of those 
officials who are intrusted with the execution of my Government acts, and may, 
therefore, in conformity with the disciplinary law forfeit their situations, tho 
duty solemnly undertaken by their oath of service also applies to the representa- 
tion by them of the policy of my Government during ekastion times. The 
’ faithful performance of this duty I shall thankfully acknowhidgo, and I expect 
from all officials that, in view of their oath of allegiance, they will r(*frain from 
all agitation agamst 'my G^vemmont aLt) during elections. Berlin, January 4, 
1882.— Wilhelm. Von Bismauck. To the Ministry of State.” 
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other branches of the State service, in so far as not otherwise ordained 
by law. 

Article 48. — The King lias the right to declare war aijfl make 
peace, and to conclude other treaties with foreign Governments. The 
latter require for their validity the assent of the Chambers in so far 
as they are commercial treaties, or impose burdens on the State, or 
obligations on its individual subjects. 

Article 49. — The King has the right to pardon, and to mitigate 
puiiishment. But in favour of a Minister condemned for his official 
acts, this right can only be exercised on the iuotion of that Chamber 
whence his indictment emanated. Only by special law can the King 
suppress inquiries already instituted. 

Article 50. — The King may confer ordein and other distinc- 
tions, not candying with them privileges. He exercises the right of 
coinage in accordance w’ith the law. 

Article 51. — The King convokes the Chambers, and closes 
their sessions. He may dissolve both at once, or only one at a time. 
In such a case, however, the electors must be assembhid within a 
period of 60 days, and the Chambers summoned within a period of 
90 days respectively after the dissolution. 

Article 52. — The King can adjourn the Chamliers. But with- 
out their assent this adjournment may not exceed the space of 30 
days, nor be repeated during the same session. 

Article 53. — The Crowui, according to tlie laws of the Boyal 
House, is hereditary in the male line of that House in accordance 
with the law of primogeniture and agnatic succession. 

Article 54. — The King attains his majority on completing his 
18th year. In presence of the united Chambers he will take the oath 
to observe the Constitution of the Monarchy steadfastly and in- 
violably, and to rule in accordance with it and the lax^^a 

Article 55. — Without the consent of both Chamberg the' King 
cannot also be ruler of foreign realms (Reiche), 

Article 56.— If the King is a minor, or <s otherwise lastingly 
prevented from ruling himself, the Begency will be undertaken by 
that agnate (Art. 53) who has attained his majority and stands v 
nearest the Crown. He has immediately to convoke the Chambers, 
which, in united session, will decide as to the necessity of the 
Eegency. 
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Article 57. — If there be no agnate of age, and if no legal pro- 
vision has previously been made for such a contingency, the Ministry 
of State jv^ill convoke the Chambers, which shall then elect a llegent 
in united session. And until the assumption of the Regency by him, 
the Ministry of State will conduct the Government. 

Article 58. — The Regent will exercise the powers invested in 
the King in the latter’s name ; and, after institution of the Regency, 
he will take an oath before the united Chambers to observe the Con- 
stitution of the Monarchy steadfastly and inviolably, and to rule in 
accordance with it and the laws. Until (his oath is taktui, the wliole 
Ministry of State for the time being will remain responsible for all 
acts of the Government. 

Article 59. — To the Grown Trust Fund appertains the annuity 
drawn fi*om the income of the forests and domains. 

Title IV. 

Touclmiff tfie Ministers. 

Article 60. — The Ministers, as well as the State officials ajv 
pointed to represent them, have access to each Chamber, and must at 
all times be listened to at request. Each Chamber can demand the 
})resenco of the Ministers. The Ministers ar(i only entithMl to vote 
in one or other of the Chambers when members of it. 

Article 61. — On the resolution of a Chamber tlu^ Ministers 
may be impeached for the crime of infringing the Constitution, of 
bribery, and of treason. The decision of such a case lies with the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Monarchy sitting in United 8enat(^s. 
As long as two Supreme Tribunals co-exist, they shall unite for 
the above purpose. Further details as to matters of responsibility, 
(criminal) procedure (thereupon), and punishments, arc) reserved for 
a special law. 

Title V. 

« 

Touching the Chambers. 

Article 62. — The legislative power will be exercised in common 
by the King and by two Chambers. Every law requires the assent 
of the King and the two Chambers. Money bills and budgets shall 
first be laid before the Second Chamber j and the latter (i.B. 
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budgets) shall either be wholly approved by the First Chamber, 
or rejected altogether. 

Article 63. — In the event only of its being urgently ^ecessary 
to maintain public security, or deal with an unusual state of distress 
when the Chambers are not in session, ordinances, which do not 
contravene the Constitution, may be issued with the force of law, 
on the responsibility of the whole Ministry. ' But these must be laid 
for approval before the Chambers at their next meeting. 

Article 64. — Tlxe King, as well as each Chamber, has the right 
of proposing laws. Bills that have been rejected by one of the 
Chambers, or by the King, cannot be re-introduced in the same 
session. 

Articles 65-68. — The First Chamber is formed by royal ordi- 
nance, which can only be altered by a law to be issued with the 
approval of the Chambers. The First Chamber is composed of 
members appointed by the King, with hereditary rights, or only for 
life. * 

Article 69. — The Second Chamber consists of 430 members.* 
The electoral districts are determined by law. They may consist of 
one or more Circles (Arrondissements), or of one or more of the larger 
towns. 

Article 70. — Every Prussian who has comjdeted his 25th 
year (i.e. attained his majority), and is capable of taking part in the 
elections of the Commune wliere he is domiciled, is entitled to act 
as a primary voter (Urwdhler). Any one who is entitled to take 
part in the election of several Communes, can only exercise his right 
as primary voter in one Commune. 

Article 71. — For every 250 souls of the population, one 
(secondary) elector ( Wahlmann) shall be chosen. The primary voters 
fall into three classes, in proportion to the amount of direct ^xes 
they pay— and in such a manner as that each class will represent 
a third of the sum-total of the taxes paid by the primary voters. 
This sum-total is reckoned : — 

{a) by Parishes, in case the Communef does not form of itself a 
primary electoral district. 

* Originally 350 only — a number which, in 1851, was increased by 2, for the 
Principality of Hohenzollem, and in 1867 by 80 for the annexed provinces, i i 
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(6) by (Government) Districts {B^zirke)^ in case the primary 
electoral district consists of several Communes. 

The first- (j)ass consists of those primary voters, highest in the scale of 
taxation, who pay a third of the total. The second class consists of 
those primary voters, next highest in the scale, whose taxes form a 
second third of the whole ; and the third class is made up of the re- 
maining tax-payers (lowest in the scale) who contribute tlie other 
third of the whole. Each class votes* apart, and for a third of the 
secondary electors. These classes may be divided into several voting 
sections, none of which^ however, must include more tlian 500 
primary voters. The secondary voters are elected in each class from 
the number of the ])rimary voters in their district, without regard 
to the classes. 

Article 72. — The deputies are elected by the; secondary voters. 
Details will be regulated by an electoral law, which must also make 
the necessary provision for those cities wliere flour and slaughter 
duties are levied instead of direct taxes. 

Article 73. — The legislative period of the Second Chamber is 
fixed at three years. 

Article 74. — Eligible as deputy to the Second Chamber is 
every Prussian w'ho has completed his thirtieth year, has forfeited 
none of his civil rights in consequence of a valid judicial sentence, 
and has been a Prussian, subject for three years. Tlui presidemt and 
members of the Supreme Chamber of Accounts cannot sit in either 
House of the Diet {Landtag), 

Article 75. — After the lapse of a legislative period the 
Chambers will be elected anew, and the same in the event of dis- 
solution. In both cases, previous members are re-eligiblo. 

Article 76. — Both Houses of the Diet of the Monarchy shall bo 
regularly convened by the King in the period from the beginning of 
November in each year till the middle of the following January, and 
otherwise as often as circumstances require. 

Article 77. — ^The (Chambers will be opened and closed by the 
King in person, ot’ by a Minister appointed Ijy him to do so, at a 
combined sitting of the Chambers. Both Chambers shall l>e .simul- 
taneously convened, opened, adjourned, and closed. If one Chamber 
is dissolved, the other shall be at the same time prorogued. 

Article 78.— Each Chamber will examine the credentials of its 


m m 
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members, and decide thereupon. It will regulate its own order of 
business and discipline by special ordinances, and elect its president, 
vice-presidents, and office-bearers; Civil servants require no leave 
of absence in order to enter the Chamber. If a member of the 
Chamber accepts a salaried office of the State, or is promoted in th(". 
service of the State to a post involving higher rank or increase of 
pay, he shall lose his seat and vote in the Chamber, and can only re- 
cover his place in it by re-election. No one can be member of both 
Chambers. 

Article 79. — The sittings of both Chambers are public. On the 
motion of its president, or of ten members, each Chamber may meet 
in private sitting — at which this motion will then have to be discussed. 

Article 80. — -Neither of the Chambers can pass a resolution 
unless tliere be present a majority of the legal number of its 
members. Each Chamber passes its resolutions by absolute majority 
of votes, subject to any exceptions that may be determined by the 
order of business for elections. 

Article 81. — Each Chamber has the separate right of present- 
ing addresses to the King. No one may in person present to the 
Chamb(jrs, or to one of them, a petition or address. Each Chamber 
can transmit the communications made to it to tlie Ministers, and 
demand of them an answer to any grievances thus conveyed: 

Article 82. — Each Chamber is entitled to appoint commissions 
of inquiry into facts — for its own information. 

Article 83. — The members of both Chambers are representa- 
tives of the whole people. They vote according to their simple con- 
victions, and are not bound by commissions or instructions. 

Article 84. — For their votes in the Chamber they can never be 
called to account, and for the opinions they express therein they can 
only be called to account within the Chamber, in virtue of the order 
of business. No member of a Chamber can, without its assent, be 
had up for examination, or be arrested during the Parliamentary 
session for any penal offence, unless he be taken in the act, or in the 
course of the following day, A similar assent shall be necessary in 
the case of arrest for debts. All criminal proceedings against a 
member of the Chamber, and all arrests for preliminary eiaiimiia- 
tion, or civil arrest, shall be suspended during the Parliamentary 
session on demand from the Chamber concerned. 
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Article 85. — The members of the Second Chamber shall receive 
out of the State Treasury travelling expenses and daily fees, according 
to a statutory scale j and renunciation thereof shall be inadmissible. 

, Title VI. 

Touching the Judicial Power. 

Article 86. — The judicial power will be extircised in the name 
of the King, by independent tribunals subject to no other authority 
but that of the law. J udgment shall be executed in the name of 
the King. 

Article 87. — The judges will be appointed for life by the King^ 
or in his name. They can only be removed or temporarily suspended 
from office by judicial sentence, and for reasons forestMiu by the law. 
Temporary suspension from office (not ensuing on the strength of a 
law), and involuntary transfer to anotlujr place, or to the retired list, 
can only take place from the causes and in the form mentioned by 
law, and in virtue of a judicial sentence. But these provisions do 
not apply to cases of transfer, rendered necessary by changes iji the 
organisation of the courts or their districts. 

Article 88 {abolished). 

Article 89. — The organisation of the tribunals will only be 
determined by law. 

Article 90. — To the judicial office only those can be appoint'd 
who have qualified themselves for it as prescribed by law. 

Article 9!. — Courts for special kinds of afiairs, and, in par- 
ticular, tribunals for trade and commerce, shall be established by 
statute in those places where local needs may require them. Tlie 
orga«nisation and jurisdiction of such courts, as well as their procedure 
and the appointment of their members, the special status of the latter, 
and the duration of their office, will be determined by law. 

Article 92. — In Prussia there shall only be one supreme 
tribunal. 

Article 93. — The proceedings of the civil and criminal coui-ts 
shall be public. ‘But the public may be excluded by an openly 
declared resolution of the court, when order or good morals may 
seem endangered (by their admittance). In other cases publicity of 
{Proceedings can only be limited by law. 
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Article 94. — In criminal cases the guilt of the accused shall be 
determined by jurymen, in so far as exceptions are not determined 
by a law issued with the previous assent of the Chaml^ers. The 
formation of a jury-court shall be regulated by a law. 

Artici^e 95. — By a law issued with the previous assent of the 
Chandlers, there may be established a special court whereof the 
jurisdiction shall include tluj crimes of high treason, as well as those 
crimes against the internal and external security of the State, which 
may be assigned to it by law. 

Article 96. — The competence of the courts and of the adminis- 
trative authorities shall be determined by law. Conflicts of authority 
between the courts and the administrative authorities shall be setthid 
by a tribunal appoint(*d by law. 

Article 97. — A law shall determine the conditions on which 
public, civil, and military oflicials may be sued for wrongs committed 
by them in exceeding tlieir functions. But the previous assent of 
official superiors need not be requested.] 

Title VII. 

Touching State Officials not belonging to the Judicial Class. 

Article 98. — The special legal status (EechfsverhdHnisse) of 
State officials (including advocates and solicitors) not belonging to 
the judicial class, shall be determined by a law which, without 
restricting the Government in the choice of its executive agents, will 
grant Civil servants proper protection against arbitrary dismissal 
from their posts or diminution of their pajf. 

Title VIII. 

Touching the Finance. 

Article 99 . — All income and expenditure of the State must be 
pre-estimated for every year, and be presented in the Budget, which 
shall be annually fixed by a law. 

Article 100.-— .Taxes and dues for tl^e State Treasury may only 
be raised in so far as they shall have been included in the Budget, or 
ordained by special laws. 

Article 101. — In the matter of taxes there must be no privilege 
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of persons. Existing tax-laws shall be subjected to a revision, and 
all siich privileges abolished. 

ARTiCfiE 102. — State and Communal officers can only levy dues 
on the strength of a law. 

Article 103. — The, contracting of loans for the State Treasury 
can only be effected on the strength of a law ; and the same holds 
good of guarantees involving a burden to the State. 

Article 104. — Budgcjt transgressions require subseqiien approval 
by the Chambers. The Budget will be examined and audited by 
the Supreme Chamber of Accounts. The general Budget accounts of 
every year, including tabular statistics of the National Debt, shall, 
with the comments of the Supreme Chamber of Accounts, be laid 
before the Chambers for the i)urpose of exonerating the Government. 
A special law will regulate the establishment and functions of the 
Supreme Chamber of Accounts. 

Title IX. 

Toucjiing tlie Communes^ ArrondisHemmty D [strict y and Proxnncial ' 

Bodies. 

Article 105.-:— The representation and administration of the 
Communes, Arrondissements and Provinces of the Prussian State, 
will be determined in detail by special laws. 

General Provisions, 

Article 106. — Laws and ordinances become binding after 
having been published in the form prescrilx^d by law. The exami- 
nation of the validity of properly promulgatcjd Koyal ordinances is 
not within the competence of the authorities, but of the Chambers. 

Article 107. — The Constitution may be altered by ordinary 
legislative means ; and such alteration shall merely require the usual 
absolute majority in both Chambers on two divisions (of the House), 
between which there must elapse a period of at least twenty-one 
days; * 

Article 108. — The members of both Chambers, and all State 
officials, shall take the oath of fealty and obedience to the King, and 
swear conscientiously to observe the Constitution. The army will 
not take the oath to the Constitution. 

Akticub 109 .— Existing taxes and dues will continue to be 
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raised ; and all provisions of existing statute-books, single laws, and 
ordinances, which do not contravene the present Constitution, will 
remain in force until altered by law. 

Article 110. — All authorities holding appointments in virtue 
of existing laws will continue their activtty pending the issue of 
organic laws affecting them. 

Article 111. — In the event of war or revolution, and pressing 
danger to public security therefrom ensuing, Articles 5, 6, 7, 27, 28, 
29, 30, and 36 of the Constitution may be suspended for a certain 
time, and in certain districts — ^the details to be determined by law. 

Transition Provisions. 

Article 112. — Until issue of the law contemplated in Article 
26, educational matters will be controlled by the laws at present in 
force. 

Article 113. — Prior to the revision of the criminal code, a 
special law will deal with offences committed by word, writing, print, 
or ai*tistic representation. 

Article 114 {aholished). 

Article 115. — Until issue of the electoral law contemplated in 
Article 72, the ordinance of 30th May, 1849, touching the return of 
deputies to the Second Chamber, will remain in force ; and with this 
ordinance is associated the provisional electoral law for elections to 
the Second Chamber in the Hohenzollern Principalities of 30th 
April, 1851. 

Article 116. — Tlie two supreme tribunals still existing shall be 
combined into one — to be organised by a special law. 

Article 117. — The claims of State officials appointed before the 
promulgation of the Constitution shall be taken into special considera- 
tion by the Civil Servant Law. 

Article 118. — Should changes in the present Constitution be 
rendered necessary by the German Federal Constitution to be 
drawn up on the basis of the Draft of S6th May, 1849, such 
alterations will be decreed by the King; and the ordinances to 
this effect laid before the Chambers, at their first meeting. The 
Chambers will then have to d«>cide whether the changes thus pro- 
visionally ordained harmonise with the Federal Constitution of 
Germany. ! 
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Article 119. — The Royal oath montioned in Article 54, as well 
as the oath prescribed to be taken by both Chambers and all vState 
officials, yill have to be tendered immediately after the legislative 
revision of the present Constitution (Articles 62 and 108).* 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our signature and seal. 
Given at Charlotteiiburg, the 31st January, 1850. 

(Signed) Friedrich Wilhelm. 

Graf v. Brandenburg, v, Ladenberg, v. Manteufiel, 
V. Strotha, v. d. Heydt, v. Rabe, Simons, v. Schleinitz. 


APPENDIX F. 

THE IMPERIAL CONSTITIJTION.t 

His Majesty, the King of Prussia, in the name of the North 
German .Union, His Majesty the King of Bavaria, His Majesty th(j 
King of Wiirtemberg, His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Baden, and His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Hesse and by 
Rhine for those parts of the Grand Duchy of Hesse which are 
situated South of the Main, conclude an eternal alliance for the 
protection of the territory of the Confederation, and of the laws 
of the same, as well as for the promotion of the welfare of the 
German people. 

This Confederation shall bear the name of the German Empire, 
and shall have the following Constitution : — 

* It noed only bo said |hat most of the special laws referred to in the various 
Articles of the Constitution, as necessaiy to supplement and coraiileto it, were 
duly passed. 

*1* This translation of the Imperial Constitution is taken from the Keports 
of the American Legation at Berlin "(printed in the ‘ Foreign Ttolations of the 
United States” for 1871), but we beg to disavow all responsibility for any in- 
accuracies that may be found in this rendering of the German document. 
The Prussian Constitution is our own translation. 
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I. — Territory. 

Article 1. — The territory of the Confederation shall consist of 
the States of Prussia (with Lauenburg), Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Hesse, Mecklenburg-Sclrwerin, Saxe- Weimar, Mecklenbiirg- 
Strelitz, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Anhalt, Schwarzburg-Riidolstadt, Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen, Waldeck, lleuss (elder branch), Reuss (younger 
branch), Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe, Lubeck, Bremen and Hamburg, 

II. — Legislation op the Empire. 

Article 2, — Within this territory the Empire shall have the 
right of legislation according to the provisions of the Constitution, 
and the laws of the Empire shall take precedence of those of each 
individual State. The laws of the Empire shall be rendered binding 
by Imperial proclamation, such proclamation to be published in a 
journal devoted to the publication of the laws of the Empire 
(lleiclmjeseizhlatt). If no other period shall be designated in the 
published law for it to take effect, it shall take effect on the four- 
tojentli day after the day of its publication in the Law Journal at 
Berlin. 

Article 3. — There is one citizenship for all Germany, and the 
citizens or subjects of each State of tlie Confederation shall be treated 
in every other State thereof as natives, and shall have the right of 
becoming permanent residents, of carrying on business, of filling 
public offices, and may acquire all civil rights on the same conditions 
as those l:)orn in the State, and shall also have the same usage as 
regards civil prosecutioi'j and the protection of the laws. 

No German shall be limited in the exercise of this privilege by 
the authorities of his native State, or by the authorities of any other 
State of the Confederation. The regulations governing the care of 
paupers, and their admission into the various parishes, are not 
affected by the principle enunciated in the first paragraph. In like 
manner those treaties shall remain in force which have been con- 
cluded between the vaiious States of the Confederation in relation to 
the custody of persons who are to be expelled, the care of sick, and 
the burial of deceased citizens. 

With regard to the performance of military service to the various 
States, the necessary laws will be passed hereafter. 
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All Germans in foreign countries shall have equal claims upon 
the protection of the Empire. 

ARTiGiiE 4.— The following matters shall be under the supervision 
of the Empire and its Legislature : — 

1. The privilege of parrying on trade in more than one place ; 

domestic affairs and matters relating to the settlement of 
natives of one State in the territory of another; the 
right of citizenship ; the issuing and examination of 
passports ; surveillance of foreigners and of manufac- 
tures, together with insurance business, so far as these 
matters are not already provided for by Article 3 of this 
Constitution (in Bavaria, however, exclusive of domestic 
affairs, and matters relating to the settlement of natives 
of one State in the territory of another) ; and likewise 
matters relating to colonisation and emigration to foreign 
countries. 

2. Legislation concerning customs, duties, and commerce, and 

such imposts as are to be applied to the uses of the 
Empire. 

3. Regulation of weights and measures, and of the coinage, 

together with the emission of funded and unfunded paper 
money. 

4. Banking regulations in general. 

5. Patents for inventions. 

6. The protection of literary property. 

7. The organisation of a general systcnn of protection for German 

trade in foreign countries ; of German navigation, and of 
the German flag on the high seas ; likewise i the organisa- 
tion of a general consular representation of the Empdre. 

8. Railway matters (subject in Bavaria to the provisions of 

Article 46), and the construction of means of communica- 
tion by land and water for the purposes of home defence, 
and of general commerce. 

9. Rafting and navigation upon those waters which are common 

to several States, and the condition of such waters, as 
likewise river and other water dues. 

.10. Postal and telegraph afiairs ; but in Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
these shall be subject to the provisions of Article 52. 
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11. Regulations concerning the execution of judicial sentences 

in civil matters, and the fulfilment of requisitions in 
general. 

12. The authentication of public documents. 

13. General legislation with respect to the whole domain of 

civil law, criminal law ; likewise legal procedure. 

1 L The Imperial army and navy. 

15, The surveillance of the medical and veterinary professions. 

16. The Press, trades’ unions, etc. 

Article 5. — The legislative power of the Empire shall be exer- 
cised by the Federal Council and the Diet (Beichatag), A majority 
of the votes of both bodies shall be necessary and sufficient for the 
passage of a law. 

When a law is proposed in relation to the army, or navy, or to 
the imposts specified in Article 35, the vote of the presiding officer 
shall decide in case of a difference of opinion in the Federal Council, 
if said vote be in favour of the retention of existing arrangements. 

III. — Federal Council. 

Article 6. — ^I’he Federal Council shall consist of the representa- 
tives of the States of the Confederation, among whom the votes shall 
be divided in such a manner as that Prussia (including the former 
votes of Hanover, the Electorate of Hesse, Holstein, Nassau, and 
Frankfort) shall have 17 votes; Bavaria, 6 votes; Saxony, 4 votes; 
Wiirteinberg, 4 votes ; Baden, 3 votes ; Hesse, 3 votes ; Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, 2 votes ; Saxe- Weimar, 1 vote ; ISIecklenburg-Strelitz, 
1 vote ; Oldenburg, 1 vote ; Brunswick, 2 votes ; Saxe-Mein ingen, 
1 vote ; Saxe-Altenburg, 1 vote ; Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 1 vote ; Anhalt, 
1 vote; Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 1 vote; Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen, 1 vote; Waldeck, 1 vote; Reuss (elder branch), 1 vote; 
Reuss (younger branch), 1 vote ; Schaumburg-Lippe, 1 vote ; Lippe, 
1 vote; Liibeck, 1 vote; Bremen, 1 vote^ Hamburg, 1 vote — 
total 58 votes. Each member of the Confederation may appoint as 
many delegates to the Federal Council as it has votes; neverthe- 
less, the total of the votes of each State must be cast by only one 
delegate. 

Article 7. — The Federal Council shall take action upon — 
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1. The measures to be proposed to the Diet, and the resolutions 

passed by the same. 

2. Thig general provisions and regulations necessary for the 

execution of the laws of the Empire, so far as no other 
provision is made by said laws. 

3. The defects which may be discovered in the execution of the 

laws of ^ the Empire, or of the provisions and regulations 
heretofore mentioned. Each member of the Confedera- 
tion shall have the right to introduce motions, and it shall 
be the duty of the presiding officer to submit them for 
deliberation. 

Legislative action shall take place by simile majority, with the 
exceptions of the provisions in Articles 5, 37, and 78. Votes not 
represented or instructed shall not be counted. In the case of a tie, 
the vote of the presiding officer shall decide. 

When legislative action is taken upon a subject which does not 
affect, according to the provisions of this Constitution, the whole 
Empire, the votes only of those States of the Confederation interested 
in the matter in question shall be counted. 

Article 8. — The Federal Council shall appoint from its own 
members Permanent Committees : 

1. Oil the army and the fortifications ; 

2. On naval affairs ; 

3. On duties and taxes ; 

4. On commerce and trade ; 

5. On railroads, posts, and telegraphs ; 

6. On affairs of justice ; 

7. On accounts. 

In each of these Committees there shall be representatives of at 
least four States of the Confederation, besides the presiding officer, 
and each State shall be entitled to only one vote in the same. 

In the Committee on the army and fortifications, Bavaria shall 
have a permanent seat*; the remaining members of it, as well as the 
members of the Committee on naval affairs, shall be appointed by 
the Emperor ; the members of the other Committees ^ha^i be elected 
by the Federal Council. These Committees shall be newly formed 
at each . session of the Federal Council, i,e.y each year, when the 
retiring members shall again be eligible. 
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Besides, there shall ho appointed in the Federal Council a Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, over which Bavaria shall preside, to be 
composed of the j)leni))otentiarics of the Kingdoms o& Bavaria. 
Saxony, and Wiirtemberg, and of two plenipotentiaries of the other 
States of the Empire, who shall be elected jjnnually by the Federal 
Council. Clerks sliall be placed at the disposal of the Committees to 
perform the necessary work appertaining thereto. 

Article 9. — Each member of the Federal Council aliall have 
the right to ap})e{U' in the Diet, and be heard there at any time 
when he shall so request, to represent the views of his Grovernment, 
even when the samei»hall not have been adopted by the majority of 
the Council. No one shall be at the same time a member of the 
Federal Council and of the Diet. 

Article 10. — The Emperor shall afford the customary diplomatic 
protection to the members of the Federal Council. 

IV.- -Office op President. 

Article 11. — The King of Prussia shall be the President of the 
Confederation, and shall have the title of German Em])eror. The 
Emperor shall represent the Empire among nations, declare war, and 
conclude peace in the name of the same, enter into alliances and 
other conventions with foreign countries, accredit ambassadors, and 
receive them. For a declaration of war in the name of the Empire 
the consent of the Federal Council shall be required, except in case 
of an attack upon the territory of the Confederation or its coasts. 

So far as treaties with foreign countries refer to matters which, 
according to Article 4, are to be regulated by the Legislature of the 
Empire, the consent of the Federal Council shall be required for 
their ratification, and the approval of the Diet shall be necessary to 
render them valid. 

Article 12. — The Emperor shall have the right to convene the 
Federal Council and the Diet, and to open, adjourn, and close them. 

Article 13. — The convocation of the i^ederal Council and the 
Diet shall take place annually, and the Federal Council may be 
called together for the preparation of business without the Diet ; the 
latter, however, shall not be convoked without the Federal Council. 

Article 14. — The convocation of the Federal Council shall ,take 
place as soon as demanded by one*third of its memberSi r 
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Aeticle 15. — ^The Chancellor of the Empire, to be appointed by 
the Emperor, shall preside in the Federal Council, and supervise the 
conduct its business. The Chancellor of the Empire shall have 
the right to delegate the power to represent him to any member of 
the Federal Council. 

Article IG.^The necessary Bills shall be laid before the Diet 
in the name of the Emperor, in accordanctj with the resolutions of 
the Federal Council, and they shall be advocated in the Diet by 
members of the Federal Council, or by special commissioners ap- 
pointed by the said Council. 

Article 17. — To the Emperor shall belong the right to prepare 
and publish the laws of the Empire. The decrees and ordinances of 
the Emperor shall be published in the name of the Empire, and 
require for their validity the signature of the Chancellor of the 
Empire, who thereby becomes responsible for their execution. 

Article 18. — The Emperor shall appoint Imperial oHicials, 
require them to take the oath of alle^giance, and dismiss them 
when necessary. Officials appointed to any officci of the Empire 
from one of the States of the Confederation shall enjoy the same 
rights as those to which they are entitled in their native States by 
their official position, provided no other legislative provision shall 
have been made previously to their entrance into the service of the 
Empire. 

Article 19. — If States of the Confedei-ation do not fulfil their 
constitutional duties, proceedings may be instituted against them 
by military execution. This execution shall be ordained by the 
Federal Council, and enforced by the Emperor. 

Y. — The Diet (Reictistac). 

Article 20. — The members of the Diet shall be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage and by direct secret ballot. Until regulated by law, 
which is reserved by section 5 of the Election Law of May 31, 1869, 
48 deputies shall be^electedin Bavaria, 17 in Wiirtemberg, 14 in 
Baden, 6 in Hesse, south of the River Main, and the total number 
of deputies shall be 382.* 

^ Including, that is to say, those deputies returned by the States of the 
North German Federation. 
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Article 21. — Government officials shall not require leave of 
absence in order to enter the Diet. When a member of the Diet 
accepts a salaried office of the Empire, or a salaried officj in one of 
the States of the Confederation, or accepts any office of the Empire 
or of a State involving higher rank or salary, he shall forfeit his seat 
and vote in the Diet, but may recover his place in the same by a new 
election. 

Article 22. — The proceedings of the Diet shall be public. 
Truthful reports of the proceedings of the public sessions of the 
Diet shall subject those making them to no responsibility. 

Article 23. — The Diet shall have the right to propose laws 
within the jurisdiction of the, Empire, and to refer petitions, addressed 
to it, to the Federal Council or the Chancellor of the Empire. 

Article 24. — Each legislative period of the Diet shall last three 
years. The Diet may be dissolved by a resolution of. the Federal 
Council, with the consent of the Emperor. 

Article 25. — In the case of a dissolution of the Diet new elec- 
tions shall take place within a period of sixty days, and the Diet 
shall re-assemble within a period of ninety days after its dissolution. 

Article 26. — Unless by consent of the Diet, an adjournment 
of that body shall not exceed the period of thirty days, and shall 
not be repeated during the same session without such consent 

Article 27. — Tlie Diet shall examine into the legality of the 
election of its members, and decide thereon. It shall regulate the 
mode of transacting business, as well as its own discipline, by esta- 
blishing rules therefor, and elect its president, vice-presidents, and 
secretaries. 

Article 28. — The Diet shall pass a resolution by absolute 
majority. To render the passing of a resolution valid, the presence 
of a majority of the statutory number of members shall be required. 

Article 29.— The members of the Diet shall be the representa- 
tives of the entire people, and shall not be bound by orders and 
instructions from their constituents. 

Article 30. — No member of the Diet shall at any time suffer 
legal prosecution on account of his vote, or on account of utterances 
made while in the performance of his functions, or be held responsible 
outside the Diet for his actions (in it). 

Arttols — Without the consent of the Diet, none of its 
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members shall be tried or punished during the session for any offence 
committed, except when arrested in the act of committing the offence, 
or in the course of tlie following day. 

The same rule shall apply in the case of arrests for debt. At 
the request of the Diet, all legal proceedings insfcitutcid against oiu^ 
of its members, and likewise imprisonment, shall bo suspended during 
its session. 

Article 32. — The members of the Diet shall not be allowed to 
draw any salary, or be compensated as such. 

VI. — Customs and Commerce. 

Article 33. — Germany shall form a Customs and Commercial 
Union, having a common frontier for the collection of duties. Such 
teiTitories as cannot, by reason of their situation, be suitably 
embraced within the said frontier, shall be excluded. It shall be 
lawful to introduce all articles of commerce of any State of the 
Confederation into any other State of the Confederation without 
paying any duty thereon, except so far as such articles are subject to 
internal taxation therein. 

Article 34. — The Hanseatic Cities, Bremen and Hamburg, shall 
remain free ports outside of the common boundary of the Customs 
Union, retaining for that purpose a distiict of their own, or of the 
surrounding territory, until they shall request to be admitted into the 
said Union. 

Article 35. — The Empire shall have the exclusive power to 
legislate concerning everything relating to the customs ; the taxation 
of sailt and tobacco manufactured or raised in the territory of the 
Confederation ; concerning the taxation of manufactured brandy and 
beer, and of sugar and syrup prepared from beets or other domestic 
productions. It shall have exclusive power to legislate concerning 
the mutual protection of taxes upon articles of consumption levied in 
the several States of the Empire j against embezzlement ; as well as 
concerning the measures which are required in granting exemption 
from the payment of duties, for the security of the common customs 
frontier. In Bavaria, Wttrtemberg, and Baden the matter of 
imposing duties on domestic brandy and beer is reserved for the 
I^egislature of each country. The States of the Confederation shall, 
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however, endeavour to bring about uniform legislation regarding the 
taxation of these articles. 

Article 36. — The imposing of duties and excise on articles of 
consumption, and the collection of the same (Article 35), is left to 
each State of the Confederation within its own territory, so far as this 
has been done by each State heretofore. 

The Emperor shall have the supervision of legal proceedings 
instituted by oiiicials of the Empire, whom he shall designate as 
adjuncts to the Custom or Excise Offices, and board of directors of 
the several States, after hearing the committee of the Federal 
Council on customs and revenues. Notes given by these officials as to 
defects in the execution of the laws of the Kmj)ire (Article 35) shall 
be submitted to the Confederate Council for action. 

Article 37. — In taking action upon the rules and regulations 
for the execution of the laws of the Empire (Article 35), the vote of 
the presiding officer shall decide whenever he shall pronounce for 
upholding the existing rule or regulation. 

Article 38. — The amounts accruing from customs and other 
revenues designated in Article 35 of the latter, so far as they are sub- 
ject to legislation by the Diet, shall go to the Ti-easury of the Em])ire. 

This amount is made up of the total receipts from the customs 
and other revenues, after deducting therefrom — 

1. Tax compensations and reductions in conformity with existing 

laws or regulations. 

2. Re-imbursements for taxes unduly imposed. 

3. The costs for collection and administration, viz. : 

«. In the department of customs, the costs which are required 
for the protection and collection of customs on the 
frontiers and in the frontier districts. 

b. In the department of the duty on salt, the costs which are 

used for the pay of the officers charged with collecting 
and controlling these duties in the salt mines. 

c. In the department of duties on beetrsugar and tobacco, the 

compensation which is to be allowed, according to the 
resolutions of the Confederate Council, to the several State 
Governments for the cost of the collection of these duties. 

d. Fifteen per cent, of the total receipts in the departments 

of the other duties. 
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The territories situated outside of the common customs-frontier 
shall contribute to the expenses of the jEjinpire by paying an aversurti 
(or sum of acquittance). Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden shall not 
share in the revenues from duties on liquors and beer, which go into 
the Treasury of the Empire, nor in the corresponding portion of the 
aforesaid aversum. 

Article 39. — The quarterly statements to be regularly made by 
the revenue officers of the Federal States at the end of every quarter, 
and the final settlements (to be made at the end of the year, and after 
the closing of the account-books) of the receipts from customs, 
which have become due in the course of the quarter, or during the 
fiscal year, and the revenues of the Treasury of the Empire, according 
to Article 38, shall be arranged by the boards of directors of the 
Federal States, after a previous examination in general summaries, in 
which every duty is to be shown separately ; these summaries shall 
be transmitted to the Federal Committee for Accounts. The latter 
provisionally fixes every three months, taking as a basis these sum- 
maries, the amount due to the Treasury of the Emi)ire from the 
Treasury of each State, and it shall inform the Federal Council 
and the Federal States of this act ; furthermore, it shall submit 
to the Federal Council annually the final statement of these 
amounts, with its remarks. The Federal Council shall deliberate upon 
the fixing of these amounts. 

Article 40. — The terms of the Customs-Union Treaty of July 8, 
1867, remain in force, so far as they have not been altered by the 
provisions of this Constitution, and as long as they are not altered 
in the manner designated in Articles 7 and 78. 

VII. — Railways. 

Article 41. — Railways, which are considered necessary for the 
defence of Germany, or for the purposes of general commerce, may 
be constructed for the account of the Empire by a law of the 
Empire, even in opposition to the will of those members of the Con- 
federation through whose territory the railroads run, without prejudice 
to the sovereign rights of that country j or private persons may be 
charged with their construction, and receive rights of expropriation. 
Every existing railway company is bound to permit new railroad lines 
to be connected with it, at the expense of these latter. All laws 
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granting existing railway companies the right bf injunction against 
the building of parallel or competitive lines are hereby abolished 
throughout the Empire, without detriment to rights already 
acquired. Such right of injunction cannot be granted in concessions 
to be given hereafter. 

’ Article 42. — The Governments of the Federal States bind 
themselves, in the interest of general commerce, to have the German 
railways managed as a uniform network, and for this purpose to have 
the lines constructed and equipped according to a uniform system. 

Article 43. — Accordingly, as soon as possible, uniform arrange- 
ments as to management shall be made, and especially shall uniform 
regulations be instituted for the police of the railroads. The Empire 
shall take care that the administrative officers of the railway lines 
keep the roads always in such a condition as is required for public 
security, and that they be equipped with the necessary rolling 
stock. 

Article 44. — Kail way companies are bound to run such 
passenger trains of suitable velocity as may be required for ordinary 
traffic, and for the establishment of harmony between time tables ; 
also to make provision for such goods trains as may be necessary 
for commercial purposes, and to establish, without extra remuneration, 
offices for the direct forwarding of passengers, and goods tiains, to 
be transferred when necessary, from one road to another. 

Article 45. — The Empire shall have control over th('. tariff of 
fares. The same shall endeavour to cause — 

1. Uniform regulations to be speedily introduced on all German 

railway lines. 

2. The tariff to be reduced and made uniform as far as possible, 

and particularly to cause a reduction of tho tariff for the 
transport of coal, coke, wood, minerals, stone, salt, 
crude iron, manure, and similar articles, for long dis- 
tances, as demanded by the interests of agriculture and 
industry, and to introduce a one-penny tariff as 

soon as practicable. 

Article 46. — In case of distress, especially in case of an extra- 
ordinary rise in the price of provisions, it shall be the duty pf the 
railway companies to adopt temporarily a low special tariff, to be 
fixed by the Emperor, on motion of the competent committee, tor the 
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forwarding of grain, flour, vegetableiS, and potatoes. This tariff 
shall, however, not he less than the lowest rate for raw produce 
existing oij^the said line. 

The foregoing provisions, and those of Articles 42 to 45 shall not 
apply to Bavaria. 

The Imperial Government, however, has the power also, with 
regard to Bavaria, to establish by means of legislation uniform rules 
for the construction and equipment of such railways as may be of 
importance for the defence of the country. 

Article 47. — The managers of all rail ways shall be required to 
obey, without hesitation, requisitions made by the authorities of the 
Empire for the use of their roads for tlie defence of Germany. 
In particular shall troops, and all material of war, be forwarded at 
uniform reduced rates. 

VIII. — Posts akd Telegraphs. 

Article 48. — The posts and telegraphs shall be organised and 
managed as State institutions throughout the German Empire. The 
legislation of the Empire in regard to postal and telegraphic afikirs, 
provided for in Article 4, does not extend to those matters whose 
regulation is left to managerial arrangement, according to the 
principles which have controlled the North German administration of 
posts and telegraphs. 

Article 49. — The receipts from posts and telegraphs are a joint 
affair throughout the Empire, The expenses shall be paid from the 
general I'eceipts. The surplus goes into the Treasury of the Empire. 
(Section 12.) 

Article 50. — The Emperor has the supreme supervision of the 
administration of posts and telegraphs. The authorities appointed 
by him are in duty bound and authorised to see that uniformity be 
established and maintained in the organisation of the administration 
and in the transaction of business, as also in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of employ(5s. 

The Emperor shall have the power to make general administra- 
tive regulations, and also exclusively to regulate the relations which 
are to exist between the post and telegraph offices of Germany and 
those of other countries. 

It shall be the duty of all officers of the Post-office and Telegraph 

n n 2 
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Department to obey Imperial orders. This obligation shall be in- 
cluded in their oath of office. The appointment of superior officers 
(such as directors, counsellors, and superintendents), as thgy shall be 
required for the administration of the posts and telegraphs in the 
various districts 3 also the appointment of ojfficers of the posts and 
telegraphs (such as inspectors or comptrollers), acting for the afore- 
said authorities in the several districts, in the capacity of supervisors, 
shall be made by the Emperor for the whole territory of the German 
Empire, and these officers shall take the oath of fealty to him as a 
part of their oath of office. The Governments of the several States 
shall be informed in due time, by means of Imperial confirmation and 
official publication, of the afore mentioned appointments, so far as 
they may relate to their territories. 

Other officers required by the Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, as also all officers to be employed at the various stations, and 
for technical purposes, &c., shall be appointed by the respective 
Govemments of the States. 

Where there is no independent administration, or inland mails 
or telegraphs, the terms of the various treaties are to be enforced. 

Article 51. — In assigning the aurplus of the Post-office Depart- 
ment to the Treasury of the Empire for general purposes (Article 49), 
the following procedure is to be observed in consideration of the 
difference which has heretofore existed in the clear receipts of the 
Post-office Departments of the several territories for the purpose of 
securing a suitable equalisation during the period of transition below 
named. 

Of the post-office surplus, which accumulated in the several 
mail districts during the five years from 1861 to 1865, an average 
yearly shall be computed, and the share which every separate mail 
district has had in the surplus resulting therefrom for the whole 
territory of the Empire shall be fixed upon by a percentage. 

In accordance with the proportion thus made, the several States 
shall be credited on the account of their o^her contributions to the 
expenses of the Empire with their quota accruing from the postal 
surplus in the Empire, for a period of eight years subsequent to 
their entrance into the Post-office Department of the Empire. At 
the end of the said eight years the distinction shall cease, and any 
surplus in the Post-office Department shall go, without division, into 
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the Treasury of the Empire, according to the principle enunciated in 
Article 49. 

Of tlx^ quota of the Post-office Department surplus resulting during 
the aforementioned period of eight years in favour of the Hanseatic 
towns, one-half shall t^very year be placed at the disposal of the 
Emperor^ for the purpose of providing for the ostablisliiiient of 
uniform post-offices in the Hanseatic towns. 

Article 52. — The stipulations of the foregoing Articles 48 to 51 
do not apply to Bavaria and Wiirteinberg. In their stead the 
following stipulation shall be valid for these two States of the 
Confederation. Tlie Empire alone is authorised to legislate u[)on 
the privileges of the Post-office and Telegi*apli Departments, on the 
legal position of both institutions toward the public, upon tluj 
franking privilege and rates of postage, and upon the establishment 
of rates for telegraphic corresy)ondence into Hanseatic towns. Ex- 
clusive, however, of managerial arrangements, and the fixing of 
tariffs for internal communication within Bavaria and Wurtemberg. 
In the same manner the Empire shall regulate postal and telegrajjhic 
communication with foreign countries, excepting the immediate com- 
munication of Bavaria and Wurtemberg with their neighbouring 
States, not belonging to tho Empire, in regard to which regulation 
the stipulation in Article 49 of the postal treaty of November 23, 
1867, remains in force. 

Bavaria and Wurtemberg shall not share in the postal and 
telegraphic receipts which belong to the Treasury of the Empire. 

IX. — Marine and Navigation. 

Article 53. — The navy of the Empire is a united one under the 
supreme command of the Emperor. The Emperor is charged with 
its organisation and arrangement, and he shall appoint the officers 
and officials of the navy, and in his name these and the seamen shall 
be sworn in. 

The harbour of Kiel and the harbour of the J ade are Imperial 
war-harbours. 

The expenditure required for the establishment and maintenance 
of the navy and the institutions connected therewith shall be defrayed 
from the Treasury of the Empire. 

All seafaring men of the Empire, including machinists and hands 
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employed in ship building, are exempt from serving in the army, but 
obliged to serve in the Imperial navy. 

The appointment of men to ' supply the wants of the»navy shall 
be made according to the actual seafaring population, and the quota 
furnished in accordance herewith by each State shall be credited to 
the army account. 

Article 54. — The merchant vessels of all States of the Com 
federation shall form a united commercial marine. 

The Empire shall determine the process for ascertaining the 
tonnage of sea-going vessels, shall regulate the issuing of tonnage- 
certificates and sea-letters, and shall fix the conditions to which a 
permit for commanding a sea-going vessel shall l)e subject. 

The merchant vessels of all the States of the Confederation shall 
be admitted on an equal footing to the harbours, and to all natural 
and artificial water-courses of the several States of the Confederation, 
and shall receive the same usage therein. 

The duties which shall be collected from seargoing vessels, oi' 
levied upon their freights, for the use of naval institutions in tlie 
harbours, shall not exceed the amount required for the maintenance 
and ordinary repair of these institutions. 

On all natural water-courses, duties are -only levied for the use 
of special establishments, which serve for facilitating commercial 
intercourse. These duties, as well as the duties for navigating such 
artificial channels, which are property of the State,' are not to exceed 
the amount required for the maintenance and ordinary repair of the 
institutions and establishments. These rules apply to rafting, so far 
as it is carried on on navigable water-courses. 

The levying of other or higher duties upon forei^ vessels or their 
freights than those which are paid by the vessels of the Federal 
States or their freights coes not belong to the various States, but to 
the Empire. 

Article 55. — The flag of the war and ^merchant navy shall l)e 
black, white, and red. 

X. — Consular Affairs. 

Article 56. — The Emperor shall have the supervision of all 
consular affairs of the German Empire, and he shall appoint consuls, 
after hearing the committee of the Federal Council on Gommierce 
and Traffic. 
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No new State consulates are to be established within the jurisdic- 
tion of the German consuls. German consuls shall perform the 
functions of State consuls for the States of the Confederation not 
represented in their district. All the now existing State consulates 
shall be abolished, as* soon as the organisation of the German con- 
sulates shall be completed, in such a manner that the representation 
of the separate interests of all the Federal States shall be recognised 
by the Federal Council as secured by the German consulates. 

XL — Military Affairs op the Empire. 

Article 57. — Every German is subject to military duty, and in 
the discharge of this duty no substitute can be accepted. 

Article 58, — The costs and the burden of all the military 
system of the Empire are to be borne equally by all the Federal 
States and their subjects, and no privileges or molestations to the 
several States or classes are admissible. Where an ecpial distribution 
of the burdens cannot be effected in natura without prejudice to the 
public welfare, affairs shall be equalised by legislation in accordance 
with the principles of justice.’ 

Article 59. — Every German capable of bearing arms shall serve 
for seven years in the standing army, ordinarily from the end of his 
twentieth to the beginning of his twenty-eighth year ; the first three 
years in the field army, the last four years in the reserve ; during the 
next fiv^e years he shall belong to the militia (Landwehr). In those 
States of the Confederation in which heretofore a longer term of 
service than twelve years was required by law, the gradual reduction 
of the required time of service shall take place in such a manmjr as 
is compatible with the interests and the war-footing of the army of 
the Empire. 

As regards the emigration of men belonging to the reserve, only 
those provisions shall be in force which apply to the emigration of 
members of the militia. 

Article 60.— The strength of the German army in time of peace 
shall be, until the 31st December, 1871, 1 per cent of the population 
of 1867, and shall be furnished by the several Federal States m pro- 
portion to their population. In future the strengtli of the army in 
time of peace shall be fixM by legislation. . . i, 

AHTicnE 61.— After the publication of this Constitution the 
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complete Prussian military system of legislation shall be introduced 
without delay throughout the Empire, as well the statutes themselves 
as the regulations, instructions, and ordinances issued for th«ir execu- 
tion, explanation, or completion ; thus in particular, the military 
penal code of April 3, 1845 ; the military ordi^rs of the penal court 
of April 3, 1845 j the ordinance concerning the courts of honour of 
July 20, 1843; the regulations with respect to recruiting, time of 
service, matters relating to the service and subsistence, to the quarter- 
ing of troops, claims for damages, mobilising, <fcc., for times of peace 
and war. Orders for the attendance of the military upon religious 
services is, however, excluded. 

When a uniform organisation of the German army shall have 
been established, a comprehensive military law for the Empire shall 
be submitted to the Diet and the Federal Council for their action in 
accordance with the Constitution. 

Article 62. — For the purpose of defraying the expenses of the 
whole German army, and the institutions connected therewith, the 
sum of 225 thalers shall be placed at the disposal of the Emperor 
until the 31st December, 1871, for each man in the army on the 
peace-footing, according to Article 60. (See Section 12.) 

After the 31st December, 1871, the payment of these contribu- 
tions of the several States to the Imperial Treasuiy must be continued. 
The strengtli of the army in time of peace, which has been tem- 
porarily fixed in Article 60, shall be taken as a basis for calculating 
these amounts until it shall be altered by a law of the Empire. 

The expenditure of this sum for the whole army of the Empire 
and its establishments shall be determined by a budget law. 

In determining the budget of military expenditure, the lawfully 
established, organisation of the Imperial army, in accordance with this 
Constitution, shall be taken as a basis. 

Article 63. — The total land force of the Empire shall form one 
army, which, in war and in peace, shall be under the command of the 
Emperor. 

The regiments, <fec., throughout the whole German army shall 
bear continuous numbers. The principal colours and the cut of the 
garments of the Royal Prussian army shall serve as a pattern for 
the rest of the army. It is left to commanders of contingent forci^ 
to choose the external badges, cockades, &c. 
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It shall be the duty and the right of the Emperor to take care 
that, throughout the German army, all divisions be kept full and 
well equipped, and that unity be established and maintained in re- 
gard to organisation and formation, equipment, and command in the 
training of the men, as well as in the qualification of the ofiicers. 
For this purpose the Emperor shall be authorised to satisfy himself 
at any time of the condition of the several contingents, and to pro- 
vide remedies for existing defects. 

The Emperor shall determine the strength, composition, and divi- 
sion of the contingents of the Imperial army, and also the organisa- 
tion of the militia, and he shall have the right to designate garrisons 
within the territory of the Confederation, as also to call any portion 
of the army into active service. 

In order to maintain the nc^cessary unity in the care, arming, and 
equipment of all troops of the German army, all orders hereafter to 
be issued for the Prussian army shall be communicated in due form 
to the commanders of the remaining contingents by the Committee 
on the army and fortifications, provided for in Article 8, No. 1. 

Article 64. — All German troops are bound implicitly to ob(‘y 
the orders of the Emperor. This obligation shall be included in the 
oath of allegiance. The commander-in-chief of a contingent, as well 
as all ofiicers commanding troops of more than one contingent, and 
all commanders of fortresses, shall be appointed by the Emj)eror. 
The officers appointed by the Emperor shall take the oath of fealty 
to him. 

The appointment of generals, or of officers performing the duties 
of generals, in a contingent force, shall be in each case subject to the 
approval of the Emperor. The Emperor has the right with regard 
to the transfer of ofiicers, with or without promotion, to positions 
which are to be filled in the service of the Empire, be it in the 
Prussian army or in other contingents, to select from the officers of 
all the contingents of the army of the Empire. 

Article 65. — The*right to build fortresses within the territory 
of the Empire shall belong to the Emperor, who, according to 
Section 12, shall ask for the appropriation of the necessary means 
required for that purpose, if not already included in the regular 
appropriation. 

Article 66, — If not otherwise stipulated, the Pnnces of the 
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Empire and the Senates shall appoint the officers of their respective 
contingents, subject to the restriction of Article 64. They are the 
chiefs of all the troops belonging to their respective terriories, and 
are entitled to the honours connected therewith. 

They shall have especially the right to told inspections at any 
time, anJ receive, besides the regular reports and announcements of 
changes for publication, timely information of all promotions and 
appointments concerning their respective contingents. 

They shall also have the right to employ, for police purposes, not 
only their own troops, but all other contingents of the army of th(? 
Empire which arc stationed in their respective territories. 

Article 67. — The unexpended portion of the military appro- 
priation shall, under no circumstances, fall to the share of a single 
Government, bat at all times to the Treasury of the Empire. 

Article 68. — The Emperor shall have the power, if the public 
security of the Empire demands it, to declare martial law in any part 
thereof, until the publication of a law regulating the grounds, the 
form of announcement, and the effects of such a declaration, the 
provisions of the Prussian law of June 4, 18ol, shall be substituted 
therefor. 

XII. — ^Finances of the Empire. 

Article 69. — All receipts and expenditure of the Empire shall 
be estimated yearly, and included in the financial estimate. The 
latter shall be fixed by law before the beginning of the fiscal year, 
according to the following principles : — 

Article 70. — The sui’plus of the previous year, as well as the 
customs duties, the common excise duties, and the revenues derived 
from the postal and telegraph service shall be applied to the defrayal 
of all general expenditure. In so far as these expenditures are not 
covered by the receipts, they shall be raised, as long as no taxes of 
the Empire shall have been established, by assessing the several States 
of the Empire according to their population, the amount of the 
assessment to be fixed by the Chancellor of the Empire in accordance 
with the budget agreed upon. 

Article 71.— The general expenditure shall be, as a rule, granted 
for one year ; they may, however, in special cases, be granted f^r a 
longer period. During the period of transition fixed in Article : 60, 
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the financial estimate, properly classified, of the expenditures of the 
army shall be laid before the Federal Council and the Diet for their 
information. 

Article 72. — An annual report of the expenditure of all tlie 
receipts of the Empire shall be rendered to the Federal Council and 
the Diet, through the Chancellor of the Empire. * 

Article 73. — In cases of extraordinary requirements*, a loan 
may be contracted in accordance with the laws of the Empire, such 
loan to be granted by the Empire. 


XITI. — Settlement op Disputes and Modes of Punishment. 

Article 74. — Every attempt against the existence, the integrity, 
the security, oi* the constitution of the German Empire ; finally, any 
ofience committed against the Federal Council, the Diet, a 
member of the Federal Council, or of the Diet, a magistrate or 
public otiicial of the Empire, while in the execution of his 
duty, or with reference to his official position, by word, writing, 
printing, signs, or caricatures, shall be judicially investigated, and 
upon conviction, punished in the several States of the Empire, 
according to the laws therein existing, or which shall hereafter exist 
in the same, according to which laws a similar ofience against any one 
of the States of the Empire, its constitution, legislature, members of 
its legislature, authorities, or olficials is to be judged. 

Article 7 a. — For those oflences, specified in Article 7 4, against 
the German Em[)ire, which, if committed against one of the Stetes 
of the Empire, would be deemed high treason, the superior court of 
appeal of three free Hanseatic towns at* Liibeck shall be the com- 
petent deciding tribunal in the first and* last resort. More definite 
provisions as to the comj)etency and the proceedings of the superior 
court of appeals shall be adopted by the Legislature of the Empire. 
Until the passage of^ a law of the Empire, the existing competency 
of the courts in the respective States of the Empire, and the pro- 
visions relative to the proceedings of those courts, shall remain in 
force. 

Article 76. — Disputes between the difierent States of the Con- 
federation, so far as they are not of a priv’’at(i nature, and therefore 
to be decided by the competent authorities, shall be settled by the 
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Federal Council, at the request of one of the parties. Disputes 
relating to constitutional matters in those of the States of the Con- 
federation whose Constitution contains no provision for tjie settle- 
ment of such difierences, shall be adjusted by the Federal Council, at 
the request of one of the parties, or if this cannot be done, they shall 
be settled By the legislative power of the Confederation. 

‘ Article 77. — If in one of the States of the Confederation 
justice shall be denied, and no sufficient relief can be procured by 
legal measures, it shall be the duty of the Federal Council to receive 
substantiated complaints concerning denial or restriction of justice, 
which are to be judged according to the constitution and the existing 
laws of the respective States of the Confederation, and thereupon to 
obtain judicial relief from the Confederate Government in the matter 
which shall have given rise to the complaint. 

XIV. — General Provision. 

Article 78. — Amendments of the Constitution shall be made 
by legislative enactment. They shall bo considered as rejected 
when fourteen votes are cast against them in the Federal Council. 
The j)rovisions of the Constitution of the Empire, by which fixed 
rights of individual States of the Confederation are ('stablished in 
their relation to the whole, shall only be modified with the consent 
of that State of the Confederation which is immediately concerned. 
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London, Old and New. By Waltkr Tiioknhury and Edward Wadfoki). 

Six Vols., each containing about 200 Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, gs. each. 
London's Roll of Fame. With Portraits and lllustraticJiis. 12s. 6d. 

Lon^^follow, H. W., Choice Poems by. Illustrated by his .Son, Ernest W. 
Lonokeli.ow. 6s. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. Illustratetl. ^3 3.S. 

Love's ^Extremes, At. By Maurice Thompson. 5s. 

Mechanics, The Practical Dictionary of. Containing 15,000 Drawings. Four 

Vols. 21s. each. 

Medicine, Manuals for Students of. {A List fonc uded post free on application,) 

Microscope, The ; and some of the Wonders it Reveals, is. 

Midland Railway, The Official Illustrated Guide to the. is. ; cloth, 2s. 
Modem Artists, Some. With highly-tmishcd Engravings. 12s. 6d. 

Modem Europe, A History of. By C. A. I yi-ee, M.A. Vol. I., from 1792 to 

1814. 12.S. 

Morocco: its People and Places. By EuMONDt) De .Amicis. Translated by 

C. Roi.i.in 'I'lLTON. With nearly 200 Original Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

National Library, Cassell’s. In Weekly Volumes, eacli containing about 192 
])agcs. Paper covers, 3d. ; cloth, C*d. A list sent post free on application. 

National Portrait Gallery, The. Each Volume containing 20 Portraits, printed 
in Chromo-I.ithogr.aphy. Four Vols., 12s. 6d. each ; or in Two Double Vols., 21s. each. 

Natural Histo^, Cassell’s Concise. By E. Perceval Wright, M.A., M.D., 

P'.L.S. With several Hundred 1 lustrations. 7s. 6d. Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. 


Natural History, Cassell’s New. Edited l)y Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B.. 
F.R..S., F.O.S. With Contributions by Etuinent Scientific Writers. Complete in 
Six Vols. With about 2,000 high-class Illustrations. Extra crown 410, cloth, gs. each. 
Natural History, Cassell’s Popular. With about 2,000 Engravings and 
Coloured I’lates. Complete in Four Vols. Cloth gilt, 42s. 

Nature, Short Studies ftom. Illustrated. 5s. 

Nimrod in the North ; or. Hunting and Fishing Adventures in the Arctic 

Regions. By Fkedkricr Schwatka. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook oi. By Cathe* 

KINK J. Woou. Cheap Edition, is, 6 d. ; cloth, 2s. 


On the Equator. By H. De W. Illustrated Mith Photos. 3s. 6d. 

Our Own Country. Six Vols. With 1,200 lllustration.s. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
Outdoor Sports and Indoor Amusements. W ith nearly i.ooo illustrations. 9s. 
alnting. Practical Guides to. W^ith Coloun^d Plates. 

Animal Painting in Water Colours. Uy 


T‘. T.iyler, 5s. 

China Fainting. Hy Florence Lewis. 5s. j 
Figure Fainting in Water Colours. Uy H. j 
Macarthur and J. Moore. 7s, btl. I 

Flower Painting in Water Colours. First I 
and Second Senes. Cloth, 5s. cadi. I 

Skeit^ing from Nature. 

Paris, Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to. is. 
ParllamentB, A Diary of Two. By H. W. Lucy, 


Neutral Tint, A Course of Painting in. 
liy K. V. i.ehch. 5s. 

Tree Painting in Water Colours. Hy 
W. H. J. Hoot. 5s. 

Water Colour Painting Book. Hy R. F. 
Leitdi. 5s. 

XjaudRcapo Painting in Oils. 15y A. 1*. 
Grace. 25s. 

IJy Aaron Fcnley. 75s. 

cloth, 2S. 

The Disraeli Parliament, 


1874- 1880. 12S. The Gladstone Parliament. 12.S. 

Paxton’s Flower Garden. By Sir Joseph Paxton and Prof. Lindit:y. Revi* 

by '^K{^^!AS Bainfs. F.R.H.S. 'j'hrco Vo’s. With iix> Coloured Plates, is. ea 


Revised 
ach. 



St'h’itions froJii Cassell <t* Company s Publications, 


Peoples of the World, The. By Dr. Robliki- Brown. Vols. I. to V. now 
ready. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

Perak and the Malays. By Major Frkd McNair. Illustrated, 6d. 
Photography for Amateurs. By T. C. Hkpworth. Illustrated, is. ; or cloth, 

IS. 6d. 


Phrase and Fahle, Dictionary of. By the Rev. Dr. 15ki*:wkk. Cheap Pditiou, 

Enlarged , cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or with leather back, 4s. 6d. 

lictures from English Literature. With Full -page Illustrations. 5s. 

Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and PenciL Illustrated. 21s. 

Picturesque America. C'oniplete in Four Vols., with 48 l;'.xquisite Steel Plates, 

and about Soo Original Wood Engravings. 2s. each. 


Picturesque Canada. With about 600 Original Illustrations. Two V^ols., 

Cl 3 s* eacli- 

Picturesque Europe. C omplete in P'ive Vols. Each containing 13 Exquisite Steel 

Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 Original Illnstrations. los. ; 

half-morocco. >^15 J5S. ; morocco gilt, C^(^ 5S. 'l‘he Porui.AK ICun loN is published in 
Five Vols., i8s. each, of which Four Vols. arc now ready. 

Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. By Lewks Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Pigeons, The Book of. By Robert Fui/ion. Edited and Arranged by Lewij* 
Wi<i(iirr. With 50 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 31s. 6d. ; half> 
morocco, C '2 2s. 

Poems and Pictures. With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 

Poets, Cassell’s Miniature Library of the 

Sums. Twti \\>ls. 2s. 6 < 1 . I Milton. Two\'ols. os. 6d. 

l^ron. Two \ ol ,. ov 6d. Scott. Two V*»ls. os. od. 

H^od. Two Vols, o.t. (jd. I Sheridan and doldBmith. 2 Vols. ss 6 ( 1 . 

LongfeUow. Two \ dls. 2s. 6d. I Wordaworth. Two \’l.Is. 2s. 6tl. 

Shakespeare. Twelve Vols., iu box, 15s. 

Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. By C. E. IIgwakd Vinci.n r, 

M.P., late Director of Criminal Investigations. 2s. 


Popular Library, Cassell’s, A Series of New and Original Works. Cloth, is. each. 

Domestic Folk Lore. 

The Hev. Howland Hill: Preacher and 
Wit. 


The Hussian Enmire. 

The Religious Revolution in the Six- 
teenth Century. 

English Journalism. 

The Huguenots. 

Our Colonial Empire. 

The Young Man in the Battle of Life. 
John Wesley. 

The Story of the English Jacobins. ( 

Poultry Keeper, The PracticaL By L. 

Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Boswell and Johnson: their Companions 
and Contemporaries. 

The Scottish Covenanters. 

History of the Free-Trade Movement in 
England. 

Weight. With (.'olourod Plates and 


Popular Edition, With lllustra- 


Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis W^kight. 
tions on Wood, 10s. 6d. 


Poultry, The niuetrated Book of. By L. Wright. With Fifty Exquisite 
Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Cloth, 31s. 6d. ; half-niorocco, 2 * a 

Rabbit-Keeper, The Practical. By Cunicui.us. Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 

Rainbow Series, Cassell’s. Consisting of New and Original Works of Romance 
and Adventure by Leading Writers. 192 pages, crown 8vo, price is. each. 

As it was Written. By s. Euska. | a Crimson Stain. By A Bradshaw. 

Morgan’s Horror. By G. Manvili.h Fknn. 


Rays from the Realms Of Nature. By the Rev. J. Neil, M. A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
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Red Library of English ajid American Classics, The. Stifi covois, is. each ; 

cloth, 2S each ; or half-calf, marbled edges, 5s. each. 

American Humour. 

Sketokes by Boz. 

Macaulay’s Lays and Selected Efsays. 
Harmr Lorrequer, 

Old Curiosity Shop. 

Rienzi. 

The Talisman. 

Tickwick (T\v.> Vo^.) 

Scarlet Letter, 

Romeo and Juliet. Edition de Luxe, Illustrated with 'I welve Suiicrb Photo- 

gtavure.s from Original Drawings by K. Dickskk, A.R.A. ^5 5s. 

Royal River, The: The Thames, from Source to Sea. Willi De.scriptive I'ext 

and a Series of beautiful Engravings. L.f 2S- 

Russia. By D. Mackenzie M. A. ss. 

Russo-TurMsh War, Cassell’s History of. W'itli about 500 Illustrations. 'I'wo 

Vols., os. each ; library binding, One Vol., 15:%. 

Sandwlth, Humphry. A Memoir by his Nephew, 1 '. IIi'Mi’nuY Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell’s. Yearly Volume. 6s. 

Science for All. Edited by Dr. RouEKT Brown, M.A., F.E.S., &c. With 
1,500 Illustrations. Five Vols., gs. each. 

Sea, The: Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. By 

B'. Whymfkk. With 400 lllu.strations. Four Vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

Sent Bach by the Angels. And other Ballads of Home and Homely lafe. By 

Frederick Lanubridge, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 
Furnivall. Small 4to, cloth, 6s. ; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-morocco, to.s. 6d. : full 
morocco, ;Ci i.s, 

Shakspere, The Royal. With lixquisite Steel Plates and Wood haigravings. 

Three Vols. 15s. each. 

Shakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto Edition. Edited by Charles and Mary Cov\ i>i:n 

Clarke, and containing about 600 lllu.strations by H. C. Ski.oi's. Complete in 
Three Vols., cloth gilt, 3»* — ^Also published in Three separate Volumes, in cloth, 

viz. : — The Comedies, 21s; The Historical Plays, i8s. 6d. ; The Pragedihs, 25s. 
Shakespearean Scenes and Characters. Illustrative ‘of I'hirty Plays of Shake- 
speare. With Thirty Steel Plates and Ten Wood Engravings. The Text written by 
AU.STIN Bkekbton. Royal 4to, 21s. 

Sketching from Nature in Water Colours. By Aaron Peni.i:y. With Illus- 
trations in Chromo-Lithography. 15s. 

Skill and Hair, The Management of the. By Malcolm Morris, F. R.C.S. 2s. 
Smith, The Adventures and Discourses of Captain John. By John Ashton. 

Illustrated. 5s. ,.. . 1 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Book of. With more than 800 Illustrations ana 

Coloured Frontispiece. 768 pages, 7s. 6d. ,, ,,, tt 

Steam Eng^e, The ^eory and Action of the : for Practical Men. By v\ . H. 

Northcott, C. K. 3s. 6d. 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, The. By Thomas Skinner, ios. 6d. 

Stones of London, The. By E. F. Flower. 6d. 

** Stories from Cassell’s.” 6 d. each ; cloth lettered, qd. each. 


Waahingrton Irving’s Skotch-Book. 
Lost Days of Palmyra. 

Tales oiSthe Borders. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Heart of Midlothian. 

Last Hays of Pompeii. 

Yellowplush Papers. • 

Handy Andy. 

Beleoted Plays. 


My Aunt’s Matoh-makinff. I 

Told by her Sister. 

The Sliver Lock. 

A Great 


Mistake. 


“Kunning Pilot.” 

The MorUfage Money. 
Gourlay Brothers. 


The above are also issued, 7 ‘hrce Volumes in One, cloth, price 2s. each. 

Sunlight and Shade. Witli numeroiLs Exquisite Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Telegraph Guide, Thef Illustrated, is. 

Tot Book for all Public Examinations, Ry W. S. 1'homson. M.A. is. 
Trajan. An American Novel. By H. F. Keenan. 7s. 6d. x- r, c 

Transformations of Insects, The. By Prof. P. Martin Di ncan, M. B.. B.K.b, 

With 24c? Illustrations. Ls, 
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Treatment, The Year-Book ot A Critical Review for lYactitioners of Medicine 
and Surgery. 5s. 

Twenty Photogravures of Pictures In the Salon of 1885, by the leading 

French Artists. In Portfolio. Only a limited number of copies have befit produced, 
terms for which can be obtained of all Booksellers. 

“ Unicode ” : The Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. 2s. 6d. 

United States, Cassell's History of the. By Edmund Ollier. With 600 

Illustrations. Three Vols., 9s. each. 

United States, Constitutional History and Political Development of the. By 

Simon Steknk, of the New York Bar, 5s. 

Universal History, Cassell’s Illustrated. With nearly One ThcJusand 

Ii-i-usTKATiONs. Vol. 1 . Early and Greek Histor>\ — Vol. 11 . The Roman Period.— 
Vol. JII. The Middle Ages. — Vol. IV. Modern History. 9s. each. 

Vicar of Wakefield and other Works by Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Wealth Creation. Bv A. Monc.kedikn. c.s. 

Westall, W., Kovels by. Popular Editiofts. C'loth, 2s. each. 

The Old Factory. | Red Ryvington. 

Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 

What Girls Can Do. By Phyllis Browne. 2s. 6d. 

Wild Animals and Birds: their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. Andrew 

WiL.soN. Illu.strated. 7s. 6d. 

Wild Birds, Familiar; First and Second Series. By W. Swaysland. With 40 

Coloured Plate.s in each. 12.S. 6d. each. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. Five Series. With 
40 Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6d. each. 

Winter In India, A. By the Kt. Hon. W. E. B.vxter, M.P. 5s. 

Wise Woman, The. By George Macdonald. 2s. 6d. 

Wood Magic : A Fable, By Richard Jefferies. 6s. 

World of the Sea. 'JYanslated from the French of Moquin Tandon, by the 
Very Rev. H. Maktyn Hakt, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth. 6s. 

World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. 

World of Wonders, The. 'Two Vols. WYth 400 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 


AfAGAZINES. 

The Qaiv€i\for Siifiday Reading, Monthly, 6d. 
CasseWs Family Magazine, Monthly, yd. 

JAftle F'olhs Magazine, Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art, Monthly, is. 

CasselVs Saturday Journal. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Pull particulars of CASSELL d- COMPANY’S Monthly Serial 
J*uhl teat ions f numbering upivards of 50 Works^ will be found in 
Cassell ik C'omi’Any’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE, sent post free on 
application. 


Catalogues of Ca.s.sell & Company’s Publications, which may be had at all 

Booksellers’, or will Ins sent post free on application to the Publishers : — 

Cassell’s Comi-lete Catalogue, containing particulars of One Thousand 
Volume.s. 

Cassell’s Classified Catalogue, in which their Works are arranged according 
to price, from Sixpence to 'i\venty-five Guineas. 

Cassell’s Kduca'iional Catalogue, containing particulars of Cassell & 
Comi'ANy’s Educational Works and Students’ Manuals. 

CASSELL h COMPANY, Limited, Ludgaie Hill, London, 



^Sclettions front i.m&ell lO Companf s Pnhlicatious, 


Sibils anb iicUgtoxts liEorka. 

Bible, The CroTO Illustrated. With about i.ooo Original Illustrations. W'iih 

References, ^c. 1,248 pages, crown 410, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Family. With 900 Illnstnuions. Leather, gilt 

edges, los. ; full morocco, J63 los. 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean D.D., Wells. 

With Illustrarums, Maps, .Sic. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (Cassell's Illustrated). Dcrny 4I0. Illustrated 

throughout. 7s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s PUgrlm’s Progress. With Illustrations. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Child’s Life of Christ, The. C omplete in One Handsome Volume, with about 

200 Original Illustrations. Demy 410, gilt eilgcs, 21.S. 

Child’s Bible, The. Willi 200 Illustrations. Demy 410, 830 pp. 143^'^/ Thousand, 

Cheap Edition^ 7s. del. 

Church at Home, The. .'\ Series of Short Sermons. By tlut Rt. Rev. Rowlky 

Hill, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. 5s. 

Commentary, The New Testament, for English Readers. Edited by the 

Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellico it, D Lord Bishop of (iloucestcr and Bristol. In Three 
Volumes, 21s. each. 

\'ul. I. —The Pour G-ospels. 

y*'!' , 1 , 1 —The Acts, Romans, Corinthians, G-alatians. 

V<il. III.— The remaining Books of the New Testament. 

Commenta^, The Old Testament, for English Readers. Edited by the Rt. 

Rev. C. J. Ei.Lico rT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Complete in 
5 Vols., 21S. each. 

I.— Ghenesis to Numbers. | Veil. III.— Kings I. to Esther. 

Vul. Il.-Deuteronomy to Samuel II. | Vol, IV.— Job to Isaiah. 

\ ul. \'. — Jeremiah to Malaohi. 

Day-Dawn in Dark Places; or Wanderings and Work in Bechwanaland, 

South A&ica. By the Rev. John MacivKN/.ik. ] Illustrated throughout. 3s. 6 ( 1 . 

Difficulties of Belief, Some. By the Rev. T. Tkignmoi;tii Shokk, M.A. 
Ne7v and Cheap Edition. 2s, 6 ( 1 . 

Dore Bible. With 230 Illustrations by Gu.st.wk 2 Vols., cloth, j^2 10s. ; 

Persian morocco, jCs los. ; Original Kditiou, 2 Vols,, cloth, 

Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. .Archdeacon F.\kkai<, D.D., F.R.S. 
Libkakv Eui rioN. Two Vol.s., 24.S. ; morocco, E'J zs- 

Porri.AK Edition. Complete in One Volume, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 
7.S. 6d. ; Persian morocco, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon (l.Mtiu-yrr, M..A.,and Rev. 
S. Martin. E.xtra crown 4I0, cloth, 5s. ; morocco, z8s. 

Geikle, Cunningham, D.D., Works by:— < 

Hours with the Bible. Six \ ols 6s. each. t Old Testament Characters. 6s. 

Entering: on Life. c l.« I The Life and Words of Chnst. Two \ oK., 

The Precious Promises, as, 6«l. J cloth, 30s. ^tuiicHts' hditwn, I wo vor., 

The Engrlish Reformation. 5.S. I 16s. 

Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The. Sermons preached at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. By the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hi^nt. 2 s. 6d. 

Gospel Of Grace, The. By .\. Lindksik. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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‘ Heart Chords/’ A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Hound in cloth, red 

edges, One Shilling each. 

My Father. By the Right Rev. Asliton Oxendcn, My Soul. By the Rev. P. It. IVnver, M.A. 

late Bishop of Montreal. My GIrowth in Divine Xjife. 4ty the Rev. 

My Bible. By tlie Rt. Rev. W. Boyd CHrpenter, Prolx-Mulary Kcyiiohls, M.A. 

Bishop of Ripon. My Hereafter. Ity the Very Rev. De.an Bicker- 

My Wqjrk for G-od. By the Right Rev. Bishop steth. 

Cotterill. My Walk with God. By tlie \'ery Rev. Dean 

My Object in Life. By the Ven. Areluletacon Mniitg(»niery 

Farrar, I). I). My Aids to the Divine Life. By the Very 

My Aspiratione. By the Rev. G. Matheson, D.D. Rev. Dean Hoyle. 

My Emotional Life. By the Rev. Preh. Chad- My Souroee of Strength. By the Rev. h. K. 

wick, D.D. Jenkins, .Secretary of the Wesleyan 

My Body. By tlic Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. Missu)nary .Society. 1. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Fakr.vk, D.D. , F. R.S., Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Ii.LU.STRATEO EDITION, with about 300 Original Illustrations. Extra crown 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, 21s, : morocco antitiue, 42.S. 

Library Editkjn. Two Vols. Ooth. 245.: morocco, 42s. 

Bijoi' Edition. Five Volume.s, in box, los. 6d. the set. 

Popular Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; Persian 
morocco, gilt edges, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Marriage Ring, The. By W^ili.iam LandI':i..s, D.D. Bound in white 

leatherette, gilt edges, in box, 6s. ; morocco, 8s. 6d. 

Mart3frs, Foxe’s Book oL W^ith about 200 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 73a 

pages, cloth, 12s. ; cloth gilt, gilt edge.s, 15s. 

Moaes and Geology ; or, The Harmony of the Bible with Science. By 

Samuel K INN. s, Ph.D., F.R. A. S. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 6.s. 

Muaic Of the Bible, The. By J. Stainkk, M.A., Mus. Doc. as. 6d. 

Near and the Heavenly Horizons, The. By the Countess De Gasj'A kin. is.; 

cloth, 28. 

Patriarchs, The. By the late Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Norri.s, B.U. as. 6d. 

Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev. J. A. Wyije, LL.D. Containing 
upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 27s. ; Library Edition, 30s. 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The. With 250 high-class Illu.strations. 7s. 6d. 

Revised Version— Commentary on the Revised Version of the New Testa-* 
pient. By the Rev. W. G. Hitmphry, B.D. 7s. 6d. 

Sacred Poems, The Book of. Edited by the Rev. Canon B.\ynf.s, M.A, With 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

St. George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. By the 

Rev. T. Teignmoutw Shore, M.A. 5s. 

St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 24s. ; morocco, 42s. 

li.LUSTKATEu EDITION, complete in One Volume, with about 300 Illustrations, 
IS. ; morocco, as. 

Popular Edithjn. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; 
Persian morocco, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, is*. 

Secular Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons preached at O.vford. By the Hon. 

W. H. Fremantle, Canon of Canterbury. 55. 

Sermons Preached at Westminster Abbey. By Alfred Barky, D.D., L.C.L., 

Primate of Australia. 5s. 

Shall We Know One Another? By the Rt. Rev. J. C. Rylk, D.D., Bishop of 

Liverpool. New and Enlarged Edition. Cloth limp, is. 

Simon Peter: His Life, Times, and Ftlends. By E. Hoddkr. 5s. 

Voice of Time, The. By John Stroud. Cloth gilt, is. 
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(Bbaxational HBtorks anb .^tuibrnta' Manuals. 


Alpliabet, Cassell’s Pictorial. Size, 35 inches by 42^ inches. Mounted on 
Lin^f], with rollers. 3s. 6d. 

Algebra, The Elements of. By Prof. Wat.t.aci: , M.A., is. 

Arttbmetics, The Modem School. By Gs-okgk Ricks, B.Sc. Bond. Witli l est 
Cards. {List on application.) 

Book-Keeping. By Thkodork Jones. Fok Schools, 2s. ; or cloth, 3s. 1 (.)K 
THE Million, js. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones’s System. Ruled Sets of, 2s. 
Commentary, The New Testament. Fdited by Bishop I'.llicoit. Handy 
Volume Edition. Suitable for School and general use. 


St. Matthew, 6iL 
St. Mark. 3s. 

St. liuke. 3s. 6fl. 

St. John. 3s 6(1. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

3S. 6(1, 


Romans. 3 s. 6 tl. 

Corinthians I. and II. 3s. 
Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Fhilippians. 3^ 
Colossians, ThesBaloniauB, 
and Timothy. 3s. 


Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, 
and J anics. 3^. 

Pete^ J ude, and J ohn. 3^. 
The Revelation. 3s 
An Introduction to the Now 
Testament, -.rs. 6<l. 


Commentary, Old Testament iulit. d by Bishoj) Klijcgit. Handy Volume 

Edition. Suitable for .School and general use. 

Genesis. 3s. 6cl. I Leviticus. 3s. I Deuteronomy. 2s. Od. 

Exodus. 3s. I Numbers, irs. 6<L | 

Copy-Books, Cassell's Graduated. Comi>lctc in i8 Books. 2d. t^ach. 
Copy-Books. The Modem School. Complete in 12 Books. 2cl. iMch. 

Drawing Books for Young Artists. 4 Books. 6d. each 

DrawlZ]^ Books, Superior. 3 Books. I’rinted in Fac-simile by Idthogmphy, 
price 5s. each. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s Modern School Freehand. First Grade, is. ; Second 

Grade, 2s. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s Standard. In 7 Books. Price 2d. each. 

Energy and Motion. : A Text-Book of Elementary Mechanics. By William 
Paice, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

English Literature, A First Sketch of, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Prof. Henky Mokley. 7s. 6d. 

Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Prof. Wallack, A.M. is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. In paper, 6d. ; eloth, 9d. 

French, Cassell’s Lessons in. New and Revised Edition, I’arts I. and II., eaeh 
2S. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6cl. Key, is. 6d. 

French-English and English-French Dictionary. Entirely New and Enlarged 
Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. By the Rev. Prof. Galukaith, 

M.A., and the Rev. Prof. Hau<;hton, M.D., D.C.L. 


Arithmetic, s-s. 6cl. 

Plane Trigonometry. 2s. 6d. 
Euclid. Books 1 ., IL, 111 . 2S. 6<t. 
V.,VL as. 6 ( 1 . 

Mathematical Tables. 3^- 
Meohanica. 3s. 6d. 


Optics. 2S. 6d. 

IiydroBtatiCB. 3s. Od. 

Astronomy. 5s. 

Steam Engine. 6d, 

Algebra, rart L, clotli, 6d. Conipletc, 7s. 6d. 
Tides and Tidal Currents, with Tuhil Lard;., 


Oerman-EngUsh and English -German Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 

Oennan Reading, First Lessons in. By A. Jags r. Illustrated, is. 

German Reading, Modem. By Prof. Heinemann. is. 6d. 

Handbook of New Code of Regulations. By John Moss. is. ; cloth, 2s. 
Historical Course foi Schools, Cassell’a Illu.strated throughouL I. -Stones 

from English Hi.story, is. II.— The Simple Outline of English History, in. 3d. 
HE— The Class History of England, 2s. 6d. 

Latin-EngUsh and EngUsh-Latln Dictionary. By J. R. Bearh, D.U., and c. 

Brakd, B.A. Crown 8vo, 914 pp., 3s. 6d. 



Si’ltrtions from Cassell c£* Company's Publications. 


Little Folks' History of England. By Isa Ckaig-Knox. With 30 Illustrations. 

IS. 6d. 


Making of the Home, The : A l^ook of Domestic Economy for School ^nd Home 

Use. By Mrs. Sa.mcel A. Haknett. is. 6 d. 

Marlborough Books. 

Arithmetic Examples, | French Exercises. 3s- 6 d. 

Arithmetic Hules. is. 6 d. | French* Gtrammar. as. 6 U. 

Oerman Gtrammar. 3s. fnl. 

Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Henky Lksi.ie. is. 

Natural Philosophy. By Rev. Prof. Haughton, F.R.S. Illustrated. 3s.* 6d. 

Popular Educator, Cassell's. New and Thoroughly Reid sed Edition. Illustrated, 
throughout. Complete in Six V'ols., 5s. each ; or in Three Vols., half calf, 42s. the set. 

Physical Science, Intermediate Text-Book of. By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., 
F.R.A.S., F.L.S. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell's Readable. C arefully fjraduated, extremely interesting, and 

illustrated throughout. ( Ltst on agpUrotion.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Historical. Illustrated throughout, printed on superior paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. {^List on application.') 

Reader, The Citizen. With Preface by the Rt Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. is. 6 d. 


Readers, The Modem Geographical. Illustrated throughout, and strongly bound 

in cloth. {List on application.) 


Readers, The Modern School. Illustrated, [List on application.) 

Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell's Illustrated, is. 

Right Lines ; or, Form and Colour. With Illustrations, is. 

School Manager’s ManuaL By F. C. M11.1.S, M.A. is. 

I 

Shakspere Reading Book, The. By H. Couktiiope Bowen, M.A. Illustrated. 

3s. 6d. Also issued in Three Books, is. each. 


Shakspere’s Flays for School Use. 5 lk)ok.s. Illustrated. 6d. each. 
Spelling, A Complete Manual of. ByJ. D. Mokell, LL.D. is. 


Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout : — 


Handrailing and Staircasing. 3s. 6(1. 
Bricklayers, Drawing for. hs. 

Buildink Construction. 2s. 
Cabinetmakers, Drawing for. 3s. 
Carpenters and Joiners, Drawing for. 
as. cd. 

Ootnic Stonework. 3s. 

linear Drawing and Practical Gteometry. 

linear Drawing and Projection. The 
I wo V(jls. in One, 3s. od. 


. Machinists and Engineers, Drawing for 

, 4S. 6d. 

I Metal-Plate Workers, Drawing for. 3s. 

I Model Drawing. 3s. 

j Orthographical and Isometrical Frojeo- 
tion. 2s. 

Practical Forspeotive. 3s. 

Stonemasons, Drawing for. 3s. 

Applied Meohauics. By Pruf. R. S. Ball, 
1J..I). as. 

Systematic Drawing and Shading. By 

I diaries Ryan. as. 


rechnical Educator, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout. Popular Edition, in 

Four Vols., 5s. each. 


Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Richard 

WuKMr.i.L, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout. 

The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. By Prof. | Spinning Woollen and Worsted. By W. S. 

Hiniiinel. 5s. 1 Bri^lit Mclairen.* +s. 6d. 

Watch and Clock Making. By I). (.iasgow. Design in Textile Fabrios. By T. R. Ashen- 
6d. hurst. 4s. 61]. 

Steel and Iron. By w. ir. Grconviood.l-.C.S. i Practical Mechanics. By Prof. Perry, M.E. 
)C. M.I.C.Ti., Arc. 5s. 1 3s. t>cl. 

Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine. Bj Prof. Smith. 3s. 6d. 


Of her V rl nines in prepay ation, A t'rospectns sent post free on application. 



Sekci/oiis from Cassell t(- Cu.itf^auys Fnhlicafious. 


%ooka for ^oung |)coplc. 

■'Little folks'* Half-Yearly Volume. With 200 IlIiislr.Ttionf;, -^s. 6(1. ; or cloth 
giltj 5 s. 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the I^ittle Ojie.s. With Original Stories and V(*r>es. 

Illustrated throujthonft Board.s, as. 6d. ; cloth i;ilt, ^.s. bil. 

The "Proverbs ” Series. Consistint? of a New and OliRinal Series of Stories liy 
Popular Authors, founded on and illustrating wcll-kn«.>wn i*roverl>s. With Four lilus- 
l^rations in each Book, printed on a tint. Crown 8vo, t6o pages, cloth, is. 6d. cat:li. 


Frittem ; or. ** lt*8 a lioiie Ijano that has 
no Tumine.” liy snirth I'itt. 

Trixy; or, “Those who Xiivo In GHoss 
Houses shouldn’t throw Stones.” Hy 
Maggie Syiiiingion. 

The Two Hardeastles ; or. “ A Friend in 
Need is a Friend Indeed.” Ity M.ulc- 
liiie Honavia Hunt. 


Major Monk’s Motto; or, “Look Before 
you Leap.” liy tin? Uttv. F. 1 ..-ui^^hriiUrL-. 

Tim Thomson’s Trial; or, “Allis not'»old 
that GHitters.” liy Weatlicrly. 

Ursula’s Stumbling - Block ; or, “ Pride 
eoines before a Pall.” Hy lulia 
j Bulb’s Life-Work; or, ”No Fains, no 
1 Hains.” by tJic Kev. jD.suph Jolmsitn. 


The ‘‘Cross and Crown” Series. < 'onsistin^ of Stories founded on incidents 
which occurred during Keligious Persetaii ions of i’ast Days. With Four Illu.stration> 
in each Hook, printed on a tint. Crown Bvo, 256 pag'. s, 2s. 6d. each. 

By Fire and Sword: a Story of the I No. XIII.; or, The Story of the Lost 
Huguenots, by Tliomas Archer. I Vestal. A 'J alo ol liarlv t hrisliaii I);iys. B> 

Adam aep burn’s Vow: a Tale of Kirk j luiunii Mrtrsli.iii. 

and Covenant, by Annie S. .Suan. | 


The World’s Workers. A Serie.s of New and C.)ri^inal Volumes by Populai 
Axithors. With Portraits printed on a tint as Fronti.spiece. is. e.ich. 


Qeneral Gordon. Hy the Rev. S. A Swaine. 
Charles Diokens. By his l-lldest Dauglitfr. 
Sir Titus Salt and George Moore, by J. 
Burnley. 

Florence Nightingale, Catherine Marsh. 
Frances Bidley Havergal, Mrs. Ban- 
yard <“L. N. B.”) by Liziiir Alldridgc. 
Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew. Blihu Bur- 
ritt. Joseph Livesey. By the Rev. J. W 
Kirton. 

Sir Henry Havelock and Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde. By li. C. bliillips. 


Abraham Lincoln. By I'rnosl I-osUt. 

David Livingstone. Bv Ri>ln>rt Smiles. 
George Muller and Andrew Boed. Bj 
K. k. 1’ilinan. 

Richard Cobdon. by R. (iowing. 

Benjamin Franklin, by li. M. Toinkinson. 
Handel, by BH/.t t larki-. 

Turner, the Artist, by the key. S. A. Swainc. 
George and Bobert Stephenson by C. I.. 
Mal<.';.ui\-. 


The ‘‘ Chimes ” Series. Each coiUainint^ 64 pnges, with IllnstraLioiis on every 
page, and handsomely bound in doth, is. 

Bible Chimes. Contains Bible Xerses l.«r l-A-ery j Holy Chimes. Vorst:;, i..i- .livyry .Siiixt.y in Hit? 
Day in the Mcmili. 1 

Daily Chimes. Verses from the Poets for Old World ClinneK \ (rises fr, -tit old « nier, ( >1 
livery Day in the Month. 1 )'-veiy I)aj- in the M niili. 


New Five Shilling: Books for Boys. 

tint. Cloth gill, 5s. each. 

“Follow my Leader;” or, the Boys of 
Templeton. By I'albot Baines Reed. 

For Fortune and Glory ; a Story of the 
Soudan War. by I.ewi.s Hough. 


A\'ith Original Illuslmtion.s, printed on a 

I The Champion of Odin; or. Viking Life in 
the Days of Old. bv |. I rcd. H<.<l)Lr< iis 
Bound by a Spoil; or, the Hunted Witch 
of the Forest, by IIk.- Mon. Mrs. lirccm-. 


New Three and Sixpenny Books for Boys. 

on a tint. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


With Original Illu.straiions, printed 


on Board - Egmeraldo or., Martin | In of j or. Vndor tUo W.ian«a 

ieh and King ; or, the Loyal ’Prentice. By Henry !■ nth. 


Leigh’s Log. , ^ _ 
For Queen 


The ‘‘Boy Pioneer” Series. By Edwards. Ei.ms. With J’onr Eull-pagc 

Illustrations in each Hook. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

Nod In the Woods. A Tale of Early Days I Ned on the Biver. A Ta'c uf Indi-.n River 
in the Block House. A Story of l*ion'--ur l.ift* m KoiUticlcy. 



Selections from Cassell & Company' s Publications. 


The “ Log Cabin ” Series, By Edwaku S. Ellis. With Four Full-page Illus- 
trations in each. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 


Tlie Lost Trail. 


Camp-Fire and Wijrwam. 


Sixpenny Story Cooks. All Illustrated, and containiifg Interesting Stories by 
well-known Writers. 


Little Content. 

The Smue:eler*8 Cave. 
Little Lusie. 

Little Bird. 


The Boot on theWronsr Foot. 
Luke Barnicott. 


Helpful HeUie; 


I Little Pickles. 

The Boat Club. 

The Elchester College Boys, if 
I My First Cruise. 

TheiXittle Peacemaker. 

1 The celft J ug. 

and other Stories. 


The “Baby’s Album” Series. Four Book.s, each containing about 50 Illustra- 

tions. Price 6d. each : or cloth gilt, is. each. 

Baby’s Album. I Fairy’s Album. 

Dolly’s Album. | Pussy’s Album 


Illustrated Books for the Little Ones. 

Illu.stratcd. is. each. 

Indoors and Out. | 

Some Farm Friends. 

Those Qolden Sands. 

Little Mothers and. their Children. I 


Containing interesting Stories. All 


Our Pretty Pots. 

Our Schoolday Hours. 
Creatures Tamo. 
Creatures Wild. 


Shilling story Books. All Illustrated, 

Thorns and Tangles. 

The Cuckoo in the Bobin’s Nest. 
John’s Mistake. 

Pearl’s Fairy Flower. 

The History of Five Little Pitchers. 
Diamonds in the Sand. 

Surly Bob. 

The Q-iant’s Cradle. 


and containing Interesting Stories. 

Shag and Doll. 

I Aunt Lucia’s Locket. 

The Magio Mirror. 

The Cost of Bevenge. 

I Clever Frank. 

! Among the Bedskins. 

, The Ferryman of Brill. 

Harry Maxwell. 


A Banished Monarch. 


Cassell's Children’s Treasuries. ICach Volume contains Stories or Poetry, and 

is profu.sely illustrated. Cloth, is. e,'»ch. 


Cock Bobin, and other Nursery Bhymes. 
The Queen of Hearts. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 

Simple Bhymes for Happy Times. 
Tuneful Lays for Merry Days. 

Cheerful Songs for Young Folks. 

Pretty Poems for Young People. 


The Children’s Joy. 

Pret^ Pictures and Pleasant Stories. 
Our Picture Book. 

Tales for the Little Ones. 

My Sunday Book of Pictures. 

Sunday Qarland of Pictures and Stones. 
Sunday Headings for Little Folks. 


Little Folks” Painting Books. With Te.vt, and Outline Illustrations for 

Water-Colour Painting, is. each. 

Fruits and Blossoms for “ Little Folks ’* I The “ Little Folks ” Illuminating Book. 

to Paint. I Pictures to Point. 

The “Little Folks” Proverb Painting I “Little Polks” Painting Book. 

Book. I “Little Folks” Nature Painting Book. 

Another “Little Polks” Fainting Book. 


Blghteenpenny Story Booka All Illustrated throughout. 


Three Wee Ulster Lassies. 

Little Queen Mab. 

Up the Ladder. 

Dick’s Hero; and other Stories. 

The Chip Boy. 

Boggles, Babies, and the Bmperor. 
Boses from xhorns. 

Faith's Father. 




7 Land and Sea. 

_ae Young Herringtons; 

Jelf and LefT. 

Tom Morris’s Brror. 

Worth more than Gold. 

“ Through Flood— Through Fire ; *’ 
other Stories. 

The Girl with the Golden Z«ocks. 


Stories of the Olden Time. 


and 



Srleaions from Cassell d: Company^ Publications. 


The “ Cosy Comer Series. Story lk>oks for Children. Eacli containing nearly 
Onk HuNDKiiu PicTUKEs. IS. 6d. cacU. 


SoC'Saw %tories. 

Liittle Clximes for All Times. 

Wee Willie Winkie. 

Pet’s Posy of Pictures and Stories. 
Pot’s Story Book. • 


Story Flowers for Rainy Hours, 
liittle Talks with. Little People. 
Bright Rays for Dull Days. 

Chats for Small Chatterers. 

Pictures for Happy Hours. 

Ups and Downs or a Donkey’s Life. 


The “ World in Pictures ” Series. 

A nimble Round Franco. 

All the Russias. 

Chats about G-ermany. 

The Land of the Pyramids (Egypt). 
Peeps into China. 


Illustrated throughout. 2S. 6d. each. 

The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
Glimpses of South America. 
Round Africa. 

The Land of Tenmlos (India). 

The Isles of the Pacific. 


Two-Shilling Story Books. All Illustrated. 


Stories of the Tower. 

Mr. Burke’s Nieces. 

May Cunningham’s Trial. 

to 

Little Flotsam. 

Madge and her Friends. 

The Children of the Court. 

A Moonbeam Tangle. 


The Top of the Ladder: How 
Reach it. 


Maid Marjory. 

The Four Cats of the Tippertons. 
Marion’s Two Homes. 

Little Polks’ Sunday Book. 

Two Pourpenny Bits. 

Poor Nelly. 

Tom Heriot. 

Through Peril to Fortune. 

Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs. 


In Mischief Again. 


Half-Crown Books. 

Little Hingos. 

Margaret’s Enemy. 

Pen’s Poralexities. 

Notable Shipwrecks. 

Golden Days. 

Wonders of Common Things. 
Little Empress Joan. 

Soldier and 


Truth wlU Out. 

Pictures of Sehool Life and Boyhood. 
The Young Man in tho Battle of Life, 
the Rev. Dr. Lni)cli;Js, 

The True Glory of Woman. Hy the Re 
Dr. I.Htulels. 

The Wise Woman, l^y (*»eorijc MucJoimld. 

( ( icorge Washington ) . 


Picture Teaching Series. Each book Illustrated throughout. I’cap. 410, 

gilt, coloured edges, 2 s. 6d. each. 


Throvigh Picture-Land. 

Picture Teaching for Young and Old. 
Picture Natural History. 

Scraps of Knowledge for the Little 
Ones. 

Great Lessons from Little Things. 


Woodland Romances. 

Stones of Girlhood. 

Frisk and his Flock. 

Pussy Tip-Toes’ Family. 

The Boy J oiner and Model Maker. 
The Children of Holy Scripture. 


Iiibrary of Wonders. Illustrau-d Gift-books for Boys. 2s. 6d. each. 


Wonderful Adventures. 
Wonders of Animal Instinct. 
Wonders of Architecture. 
’Wonders of Acoustics. 


Wonders of Water. 
Wonderful Escapes. 

Bodily Strength and Skill. 
Wonderful BaUoon Ascents. 


Gift Books for Children. \\'ith Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 


The Story of Robin Hood. 
Sandford and Merton. 
Playing Trades. 


( True Robinson Crusoes. (Plain 
IJliistratii^ns.) 

Reynard the Fox. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Three and Sixpenny Library of Standard Tales, &c. All Illustrated and bound 

in cloth gilt. CrowM^Bvo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Jane Austen and her Works. 

SSsSon^ife^n^Greece and Palestine. 
The Dingy House at Kensington. 

The Romance of Trade. 

The Three Homes. 

My Guardian. 

School Girls. 

Deepdale Vicarage. 


In Duty Bound. 

The Half Sisters. 

Peggy Oglivie’s Inheritance. 

The Faimly Honour. 

Esther West. 

Working to Win. 

Krilof mid his Fables. By W. K. S. 
Rals'-oii, M.A. 

Fairy Tales. By Prof. Morley. 



Selections from Cassell <0 Company s Publications. 


Tlie **Hoine Chat” Series. All Illustrated througliout. Fcup. 410. lioards, 3s. 6d. 

each ; cloth, gilt eilges, 5s. each. 


Sunday Chata with Our Younff Polks. 
Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. 
Around and About Old England. 


Half-Hours with Early Explorers. 
Stories about Animals. 

Stories about Birds. 

Paws and Claws. 


Books tor the Little Ones. 

The liittle Doings of some Dittle Folks. 

Uy Chatty Cheerful. Illustrated, ss. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With One Thou- 
sand Scripture Pictures. Hoards, 5s. ; cloth, 
7S. 6d. ^ 

Daisy Dimple’s Scrap Book. . Containini; 
about 1,000 Pictures, lioanis, 5s. ; cloth gilt,. 
7s. 6d. 

Deslie’s Songs for Little Folks. lllu.strated. 

IS. 6d. 

The Little Polk’s Out and About Book. 

fly Chatty Cheerful. Illuslraterl. 5s. 

Myself and my Friends, fly olive Patch. 

With numerous Illustratiun.s. Cr \vn 4to. 5s. 
A Parcel of Children, fly ( )live T’atch. With 
tniinerous IUustr.'ilions. Crown 4I0. 5s. 
Little Polks’ Picture Albtim. With j 68 
Large I’ictures. 5s, 


Books for Boys. 

King Solomon’s Mines A 'rhrilliiivr Story 
founded up n an African Legend. By li. 
Rider Haggard. 5.S. 

Tlie Sea Fathers, fly Clemen’s Markham. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Treasure Island, fly U. L. Stevenson. With 
Pull-page Illustrations. 5s. 

Half-HOfUrs with Early Explorers, fly 
' 1 '. Frost. Illustrated. Cloth gill, 5s. 
Modern Explorers, fly Thoinas Prost. Illus- 
trated. 5s. 

Books for all Children. 

Cassell’s Robinson Crusoe. A haiidsomc 
Ouarto Edit'oii, with 100 striking Il.u.stratioiis. 
tloth, 3s. Od ; gill edges. 5s. 

Cassell’s Swiss Famil.’y Robinson. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 3S. 6 ( 1 . ; gilt edges, 5s. 

Sunny Spain: Its People and Places, 
with Q-limpses of its History, fly 
Olive P.itcli. \Sith Full-page Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 

Rambles Round London Town, fly C. I.. 

Matcanx. Illustrated. 5s. 

Favorite Album of Fuu and Fancy, The. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Familiar Friends, fly Olive I’atch. Illus- 
trated. Cloth gilt. 5s. 

Odd Folks at Home. By C. I- Matdaux. 
With nearly 1^0 Illustrations. Extra fcap. 
4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

The Children’s Own Paper. With numerous 
1 Illustrations. Vulunics, 5.S. each. 

Field Friends and Forest Foes, fly Olive 
Patch. Profusely Hlus'rated. Ex ra fcap. 
4to, cloth gih, gill edges, 5s. 

Silver Wings and Golden Scales. By One 
of the Authors of ** Poems Written for a 
Child." llh strat d. Cl< th, gilt edges, ss. 


Little Folks’ Picture Gallery. With 
Illustrations, ss. 

The Old Fairy Talcs. With Original llustra- 
tions. Boards, xs. ; cloth, x-s. 6d. ^ 

My Diary. With Twelve Coloured Plates and 
366 Woodcuts. IS. 

Three Wise Old Couples. Witli 16 Coloured 
1‘lates. 5s. 

Old Proverbs with New Pictures. With 
64 Pac-simili; C.'olotired I’lates by TAzzie 
Lawson. 'J'he Text by C. L. Mat6aux. os. 

Happy Little People, fly Olive Patefh. U’ith 
Illustrations, .ss. 

“ Little Folks ” Album of Music, The. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Elile Under the Sea. By E. 1 .. Pearson. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Cruise in Chinese Waters, fly Capt. Lindley. 
Illustrated. 5s. 

Wild Adventures in Wild Places, fly i:)r. 
(Jordon Stables, M. I)., K.N. Illustrated. 5s. 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain, fly Dr. Cordon 
Stables, K.N. Illustrated. 5s. 

O’er Many Lands, on Many Seas. fly.C.ftnlon 
Stables, M.D.. R.N. Illustrated. 5s. 


The Wonderland of Work. flyC. 1 .. MatCaux. 
With inmicrfiiis Origin.il IJIiistrnti:>ns. F.xtxa 
crown 4to, cloth giit, 7s. 6d. 

Little Folks’ Holiday Album. A clianning 
crilection of Stories, &c. Illustrated through- 
out. Crow’n 4to, clotli, 3s. 6d. 

Tiny Houses and their IBuilders. fly the 
Author of •’ poems Written for ^.Clu'ld." Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Children of all Nations. Theix Iloiiies, their 
ScIhmjIs, their Playgrounds. With Original 
Illustrations. 5s. 

Tim Trumble’s “Little Mother.” A New 
Story for Young F'olks. fly C. I.. Matcaux. 
With t8 Iliustriitions by (Jiaconielli. 5s. 

The World’s Lumber Room, fly Selina CJaye. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

The Wonderland of Work. By C. L. Matfiaux. 
With numerous Original Illustrations. Extra 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7$. 6d. 

A Moonbeam Tangle. Original Fairy Tales. 
By Sydney Shadbolr. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

I The Children's Alburn. Containing ncm-lv 2o<< 
Engravings, with Shoit Stories by uncle John, 
i Clotli gilt, 3s. 6<l. 


CASSELL 6 s COM PAN Limited, Ludgate Liill, London, Paris, Nrto 

York and Melbourne, 






